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VISITS TO THE HARAM, BY MEERZA 
AHMED TUBEEB 
Translated from the Persian 
Visir Fourrn.” 

| was one day sitting in my Dewan Kho- 
neh, (public room,) surrounded by a number 
of young men, to whoin I daily taught physic 
after the manner of Ahu Alle Ebu Senna, when, 
in the middle of an interesting discussion on 


the effect of water-melon juice in the cure of 


palsy, my servant, Ghoolam Reza, entered the 
room 

Ghoolam Reza was a simple creature, with- 
out guile, but [| don't know how it happened 
that his face, thongh sufficiently good-humour- 
ed, always seemed prepared to announce some- 
I imagine the other ser- 


message 


thing disagreeable 
sent him to with 
which they believed would irritate or annoy 
me, when it was necessary that such should 
be delivered, and that there thus arose in my 
mind between the sight 
lus message-bearing face (for it bore a pecu- 
liar expression on such occasions), and the ir- 
ritation which usually followed monoto- 
nous delivery of the matter which had been 
put into hin at the further side of the court 
Certain it is, though [ could not say that 
Ghoolam Reza was a bad servant, or that he 
was disrespectful, or that there was any thing 
naturally offensive in his appearance, still his 
presence was painful to me, and I should have 
been glad at any time, during the many years 
he remained with me, to have found him 
suilty of some offence which would have jus- 
tified me in putting his feet into the noose of 
the fulluk.t 

Such being the state of my feelings to- 
ward Ghoolam Reza, and such my occupa- 
tton at the moment, it was not without more 
emotion than I can venture to express, that 
{ heard the slow regular clink-clank of his 
ron-heeled slippers on the brick-paved court, 
ipproaching the door of the apartment. He 
slowly raised the door-curtain, and though I 
eyed him (as I continued my discourse) with 


vants mie every 


some association 


his 





See Museum, vol. v. p. 337. 

i The fulluk is a beam to which the fect of 
criminals are bound by a noose when they are 
undergoing the punishment of the bastinado. 
Vor. VIIL—No. 45. 


of 








a look of as much bitterness as I could com- 
mand, he stood unmoved, with his hands folded 
| before him, resting on the hilt of the khunjeer, 
curved dagger,) which he wore in his waist- 
shawl, waiting with composure for some mo- 
ment, when a pause in my lecture should ena- 


ble him, without interrupting me, to empty 
himself of his message, and retire. Most men, 
in such circumstances, would have taken some 
interest in what they heard, and would have 
required a pause of considerable length, to 
enable them to reflect for what purpose they 
had entered the room; but, had Ghoolam 
Reza stood for a year listening to the most 
interesting discourse that ever was delivered, 
the most trifling message would at any one 
moment have been as near his lips as when 
he first crossed the threshold. I called for a 
Kalleoon, in hopes that he would himself go 
for it, but he called to another man that stood 
without, to bring it me, and seized this oppor- 
tunity to inform me, that a person was wait 
ing to see me. I asked who it was. He told 
me it wasa man. I requested to be informed 


whether it was a gentleman or a servant. He 
said, he had not asked him the question. At 


this time | heard some one conversing with my 
people with a freedom of manner, and loud 
ness of voice, which indicated that he consi- 
dered himself of some consequence amongst 
servants, and I therefore imagined it was one 
of the higher domestics of the prime minister, 
Hajee Ibrahim, or of Meerza Sheffe, and con- 
eluding that I might get rid of him speedily 
I desired that he might be ushered in. 

He entered the room with an air of great 
freedom, and in a loud voice announced to me, 
that his master had sent him to bring me im- 
mediately. The young men were all present, 
and I felt the blood mount to my cheek with 
anger, at finding myseli so unceremoniously 
treated before them. I commanded mysellt, 
however, and asked, “ Who is your master? 
—‘* The Khan,” replied he. “ What Khan? 
demanded 1—* Do you not know the Khan?’ 
said the fellow, with a look of mingled surprise 
and pity —‘“I know a score of Khans,” said 
I, “but cannot say whether or not I am ac 
quainted with your master, till you are kind 
enough to tell me his name.” 

By this time the young men had begun to 
show symptoms of mirth at the absurdity of 
the man’s manner, and though I[ was all glow 
ing, I thought it best to join them in a hearty 
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stood, however 


laugh at his expense 
he thought he might per 


half grinning, as if he | 
haps have said something witty, and half sus- | 
picious that he was laughed at, till the young 
men began in a body to question him about | 
the name of his master; and it was discovered, | 
after a long and noisy cross-examination, that 
his lord was no other than the Shah's chief | 
eunnch. The young men passed some jokes 
about on the respectability of the chief eu- | 
nuch’s domestics, and ended by serious com- 
plaints, and even abuse, of the master, who | 
could employ such a wild beast from the jun- 
gle as his messenger, so that I was forced to 
interfere. | 

“ Whatever the messenger may be,” said I, 
“or whatever may be the terms of the mes- 
sage, I recommend to you, young men, never 
to quarrel] with it when it comes from such a 
quarter. These eunuchs have the king's ear 
at all times, when there is no one by to con- 
tradict their statements. They are, im fact, a 
portion of the king's private society. A king, 
when he comes into public as ours does, to 
show himself, feels that he is all the while act- 
ing a part, and he knows that every one who 
approaches him is, toa certain extent, doing 
the same; he therefore looks for a hidden mo- 
tive in every thing that is said to him, and 
holds himself on his guard against receiving | 
any impression from what he hears, until it 
has been corroborated. But when he retires 
into his underoon, he returns to his private 
character and existence. He is surrounded 
by objects which stand in the same relation to 
him that others do to other men. He throws 
off his restraint of mind with his restraint of 
manner, and is will to believe that those 
who approach him are speaking and acting in 
their natural characters; he is therefore more 
ready to receive tnpressions, and more ready 
to act upon them These 
eunuchs are eternally with him in the Haram, 
and have an habitual influence over his mind, 
as well directly, as through the women. He 
knows that they are entirely dependent upon 
him, and like every body else, is glad to per- 
suade himself that those with whom he is con- 
fidential, are sincere. In short, they have a 
thousand advantages, and if you are wise, you 
will avoid all words with the chief eunuch, or 
even his servants, for the prime minister is 
hardly more dangerous. These gentry, too, 
have so much of women in their natures, that 
they cannot forgive even the appearance of a 
slight of any kind. They are as capricious as 
girls, and as vindictive as old women 

Having given my pupils this wholesome 
piece of advice, I took my leave of them to pro- 
ceed to the Haram. The Khan's man led the 
way to the house of the Khan himself, where I | 
was thrust into a private apartment to wait for 


inv 


than when in public 





further intelligence 

On looking round, I s»w a number of combs | 
and pincers tor plucking hair, and small mir- 
rors and little bags of shaw! stuff, and boxes 
covered with embossed plates of silver, and an- 
timony* bags and bottles, and shaw! wrist- 
bands, and bits of gold and silver lace, and | 


| 
} 
} 
} 





* The Persian women biacken the edges of | 
their eye-lids with a preparation of antimony, | 
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spangles, and so forth, lying on the niches of 
the small neatly-carpeted room into which I 
had been shown. I could not imagine how all 
these indications of a female establishment 
could have found their way into the habitation 
of the eunuch, but imagined they might, per- 
haps, belong to some sister. or other female re 
lation, and from my being shown what now ap- 
peared to be her room, I concluded, that this 
temale, whoever she might be, was to become 
my patient 

I was calculating whether she was likely to 
be old or young, when I heard slippers on the 
stairs, and presently entered a young person in 
male attir but in free and even in figure much 
more resembling a woman. There was much 
beauty in the countenance. The figure, if not 
good, was yet set « ff to the greatest advantage 
by a magnificent velvet dress in the Georgian 
fashion, trimmed round at every seam with the 
richest lace. The locks falling behind the ear 
were glossy black, and resembled those of a 
woman rather than of a man. The voice was 
feminine, without any of tbe husky shrillness 
common in the voices of eunuchs; and having 
made up my mind to having a woman for my 
patient, I could hardly persuade myself that I 
was not in the presence of a female in disguise 

My attention was so much engrossed by the 
figure before me, that I was, perhaps, not so 
prompt in rising as I ought to have been, and 
one of the servants thought it requisite to inti- 
mate to me, that the person who was then ad- 
vancing was Aga Allee Akber, the Georgian 
eunuch, who was then in the highest favour 
with his Majesty. It may be believed that I 
rose somewhat hurriedly on receiving this inti- 
mation, and the Aga, who seemed to divine 
what had caused this sudden exertion to get on 
my legs, appeared rather to be gratified by that 
circumstance, than annoyed by my previous 
want of attention 

When the Aga had seated himself, [I took my 
place directly opposite to him, and we com- 
menced the usual interchange of polite mqui- 
ries. When these had passed, and I was pre- 
paring to break the silence which ensued, by 
some compliments to his person, he anticipated 
me, and began so pretty a speech in praise of 
my skill, that I conceived a favourable opinion 
of his intellect. In return, I praised his per- 
son, and showed him that | was not deficient in 

st compliments to beau- 

ty which can be found in the poets. He affect- 
ed to think | treated him as a woman, in at- 
taching so much importance to his external 
appearance; but I was not so much without 
perception as to permit the little adjustment of 
his curls, with which this remark was accom- 
panied, to escape my notice ; and I, according- 
iv, became more and more lavish of my praises, 
till he ceased to oppose them, by which time 
he was so well satistied with me and with him- 
self, that I believe there were few people who 
then stood higher in his favour than IJ did. 

It is curious that a person so much accus- 
tomed to be complimented on his appearance 








knowledye of the neate 





which is kept in a small bag, or in a bottle of 
china-ware. The effect is good, and the prac- 
tice recommended to ladies with dark eyes, 
who are deficient in eye-lashes 














as the Aga had been, should have derived so 
much satisfaction from any praises which I 
could bestow, but I have observed, that a new 
manner of lauding beauty, and a certain ad- 
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dress in employing it, may be made to have as | 


good an effect as if a new charm were disco- 
vered, and to this I attributed the satisfaction 
which my remarks had afforded 

We were smoking our first kalleoon, 
these reflections were passing over my mind, 
when we heard a considerable shuffling in the 
court below. It was the sound of many feet 
approaching, and presently we heard some or- 
ders given im a shrill voice, which seeined to 
be straining itself to assuine something of man- 
ly hoarseness and strength. A clatter of slip- 


and | 
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oceupied at present, and shall leave you to con- 


verse with your patient. I shall come back 
presently to hear the Meerza’s decision, and 
yeu will not leave this, Meerza, till I return.” 

With this he rose and departed ; but not con- 
tent with the injunction he had laid upon me, 
he gave instructions to the servants at the foot 
of the stairs, which made me, in fact, a prisoner 
till he should find leisure to release me. 

When the chief eunuch was fairly out of 
sight. we again seated ourselves, and being re- 
lieved from the restraint imposed by the pre- 


sence of a superior, we drew closer together, 
with looks of greater familiarity. The Aga 


| called in a more determined tone for another 


pers on the stairs announced the approach of | 


some one, and Aga Allee Akber, whispering 
that it was the chief eunuch, slowly got up be- 
fore that personage was yet visible. | followed 
his example, and having stood for half a mi- 
nute, (during which time the great man was 
giving some directions on the stairs,) he at last 
entered, and advancing with a measured step 
of assumed dignity and importance, took his 
seat in the very corner of honour, the highest 
spot in the room. 

He was a slender man, of rather low stature, 
with thin pale cheeks deeply wrinkled, though 
he could not be above thirty-five years of age 
His nose was high and aquiline, and his eyes 
dark, small, and piercing, with so contracted a 


space between them that they almost seemed | 
to be joined under the bridge of the nose, and | 
gave to his countenance a cunning, and some- | 


what sinister expression. 
much care, but without display, and his long, 
lean, skinny fingers and curved nails, were 
very slightly dyed with hennah. He spoke 


slowly, with much attention to the choice of 


his words; made painful efforts to give manli- 
ness to the tones of his voice, and distorted his 
thin lips and withered beardless cheeks, in his 
endeavours to articulate with the most pointed 
accuracy and distinctness. His manner was 
studied at first, and formal and pompous, but 
after a few minutes he entered on conversation 
with much liveliness and politeness, and having 
recounted to Aga Allee Akber some occur- 
rences of the haram, which I did not exactly 
comprehend, he turned to me and said, 

We have not met, I think, since the day on 
which you rescued the Armenian girl who had 
been condemned. You did a great work that 
day, Meerza. 1 should, myself, have used my 
best endeavours to save the poor girl, had not 
the evidence of her guilt appeared so full, and 
you know that it would be difficult for me to 
interest myself, under such circumstances, in 
behalf of an Armenian, lest [ might be sus- 
pected of an undue leaning towards my own 
5 a My object in sending for you now, 

leerza, is to consult you re garding the health 
of the Aga here, in whom the king takes a 
great interest, and his Majesty has ordered that 
i should be present at the interview, and report 
to lim, this evening, your opinion of the case. 
His majesty has the greatest anxiety on ac- 

cont of the Aga, and promises a handsome re- 
ward and many favours, if you succeed in fully 
re-establishing his constitution before his Ma- 
jesty leaves ‘I'chran for the camp. I am much 


He was dressed with | 





kalleoon, and we cominenced a more free and 
confidential conversation 

“You have been ailing,” said I to the Aga. 
“ God forbid that you should continue to sutier 
from any indisposition which it may be in the 
power of medicine to remove.” 

Yes,” replied he; “I have long suffered 
from a pain in my heart; I have ‘become a 
mere stick.” Then seizing the loose part of 
his sleeve in his hand, he added, “‘ You see how 
thin my arms are; I was formerly strong and 
fat, but now I have no strength, no appetite ; I 
cannot eat above twice a-de 1y—fo rmerly, L used 
to eat four times; my sleep is broken—and, if 
I taste water melon, or most,* or buttermilk, 
or, in short, any thing cooling, it makes me 
worse. Warm things agree with me better. 
Several people have advised me to drink wine, 
but it is sinful, and | would not do it. I donot 
know what you may choose to order. But I 
shall abide by your directions, whatever they 
may be. Iam quite sure that nobody else can 
cure me. In short, I put myself entirely into 
your hands 

I felt his pulse in both wrists, examined his 
tongue, and having put a few questions re- 
garding other matters, I pronounced it to be 
quite necessary that he should drink wine. 

“ How is that to be managed?” said he; “ It 
is a difficult matter. Is it not possible to cure 
me by any other medicine? You know, Meerza, 


how people talk. They will say a thousand 
things. Certainly your orders must be attend- 
| edto. If you think it is the only medicine 


that can be of use to me, of course, you know, 
it becomes a matter of necessity. What can I 
do? Life is precious, and the preservation of 
the body is enjoined in the book. It rests en- 
tirely with you, Meerza; whatever you deter- 
mine must be right.” Then addressing one of 
his servants, he said, “ This has happened un- 
fortunately. What a bad thing is illness! But 
you know how thin | have become: tell the 
Meerza how thin I am, compared with what [ 
was.” 

The servant confirmed more than his mas- 
ter had ventured to assert, by the inost solemn 
assurances, and even oaths; and when he had 
finished, the Aga turned to me, and demanded 
what I ordered. “ Whatever you order shall 
be done ; no one will venture to dispute its pro- 
priety. You can just say what you have already 
said, when the chief eunuch asks you about 
my illness. I shall mentiot it to the King. I 
am much concerned about it; but what can be 


* Most, a preparatio of milk 
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done? The choice is not in my hands, but in 
yours, Meerza.’—I assured him that nothing 
but wine could be of any use to him, and that 
when the chief eunuch came, | should satisfy 
him of the necessity of administering that va- 
luable medicine 

This matter having been arranged very 
much to our mutual! satisfaction, we discoursed 
of other things. I gave him some account of 
my travels, and he, in return, agreed to tel 
me his story There is nothing more agreea 
ble than to hear the history of these 
who have passed from hand to hand like any 
other saleable commodity. They are often ac- 
quainted with the most private actions, and 
even feelings, of those with whom they have 
lived. They are mere spectators, little inter- 
ested in what is occurring, and feel no respon 
sibility for the conduct or characters of those 
masters from whose hands they have passed 
I was therefore much gratified when the Aga 
agreed to tell me his story, and I pressed hun 
to proceed, but he made various excuses; and 
it was not till after I had been acquainted with 
him for a long time, that I was able to prevail 
with him to relate to me what follows 


The Story of Aga Nee Akhber- 





| eopl : 


“ T was born in Kakhet of Georgia, and my 
father was, | believe, a begzadeh (gentleman) 
I remember one day being sent for from a 
place where I was playing with the other boys 
of the village, and finding a strange man sit- 


ting smoking with my father at the door of 


the house. My mother was in tears, and there 
was some unusual bustle amongst the women 
When I came to where they were, my father 
said to the man, ‘ That is the boy,’ I was 
then allowed to return to play. At night, the 
stranger came again, and my father and he 
disputed a long time about money, and at last 
the stranger gave him money, and he counted 
it, and put it in a bag, and locked it up in his 
chest. Next morning, when I got up, | found 


scolding and abusing her; and presently the 
strange man came, and my father took me by 
the hand and led me to the stranger, who gave 
me sugar to eat. We then went out of the 
house, and my father t 
would give me a rid 
mounted and took me 
away 

“ When we had ridden a long time I was 
tired, and cried 
mother ; 





ld me the stranger 
upon his horse. and he 
up betore him, and rode 


und wished to get back to my 
but the man told me we sh vuld soon 


reach his house, and that he would give me a 





horse for myself, and fine clothes, and plenty 
eetmeats; and though I eried to get 
home he did not pay any attention to what I 


said, but rode on. In the evening we came to 


of sv 





* The story of Aga Allee Akber, or at least 
so much of it as relates to the proceedings be- 
tween the Afshar and Mckree tribes, is histo- 
rically correct. About two years ago, I saw a 
gentleman who had met Boodah Khan himself 
in Persia, from whom he received an account 
of the manner in which he had been blinded, 
corresponding, in almost all essential particu- 
lars, with the narrative of Meerza Ahmed. 
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a village, and in the morning we again mount- 
ed, and rede on, and so for many days, till we 
came to Erivan . i 

* We remained a long time at Erivan, and 
many people came to the man’s house to look 
at me, and some sent for me to their own 
Every morning | was dressed out to 
the best advantage, and shown to those who 
wanted to buy me, but none of them could 
igree with the man about the price; some said 
and some that I was too dear, 
and some that I did not understand their lan 


houses 


| was too young 
guage At length, there came one morning @ 
man, who seemed to be a stranger. He asked 
for wine, and they got it, he and the man who 
had brought ime, and they drank and bargained 
about me; and after much dispute, it wa: 
agreed that | should be sold for a gun mounted 
in silver, and a shaw! and a horse. These 
things were delivered, and I was handed ove 
to him who had bought me. That night | 
slept at his house, and next morning we se! 
out. He put me on a mule which carried part 
and so we travelled to Oroo 
meah. where I was sent into the Haram 
Mahomed Kooly Khan, the chief of the Af 
shars of Oroomeah, whose servant | found | 
had be« ome 

“It was here my duty to attend upon the 
Khan's women, but more particularly on one 


of his bagyage, 


| of his sisters, who, not being yet married, re- 


sided in his family. She was most kind to me; 
and, for some years, | was very happy, till my 
mistress, on one occasion when returning from 
a visit to some friends at a distance, was taken 
prisoner by a party of Meekree Koords, who 
had long been at enmity with the Afshars. | 
was inconsolable for the loss. and when I found 
that she was actually married to Booda Khan 
the chief of the Koords, | wished much to go 
to reside with her. But my master was much 
enraged at her having married his deadly ene 
my, (for there was blood between the families,) 


} 
, and he would not permit me to go to her, but 
my mother in great distress, and my father | 





ordered me to attend on one of his women, a 
Georgian like myself, who was then high in 
his favour . 

“ J was kindly treated by my country-woman 
for some years—too kindly for me and for u 
both. Those who were envious of her influ 
ence, found means to poison the Khan's ea 
and excite in his mind doubts of her fidelity 
I was the person fixed upon to be accused with 
her, and though my youth alone might have 
refuted the accusation, a plan was laid which 
succeeded but too wel! 

** She had ever been kind to me, and I loved 
her, and for her sake loved her child. He wa 
continually in my arms, and often when at 
night he cried. she called to me to take him, 
for I could sometimes soothe him even when 
his mother failed. When she spoke to me, it 
was always in our native language, and she 
often spoke to me when no one else was by 
From these things they sought to draw som 
signs of guilt, and that was easy, for when jea 
lousy is once awakened, men seek for confir 
mation to justify revenge. They told the 
Khan that I visited his wife by night, and that 
if he chose to watch us that evening, he should 
himself be witness of the intercourse. He did 


watch, and saw me go to her bedside without 
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having heard her call to me. This was enough 
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—he rushed along the housetop to where she 


lay, | heard him coming, thundering execra- 
tions, and fled for fear of him, for his anger 
was terrible. The poor girl knew not what to 
think—she started naked to her feet, with her 
infant in her arms—he tore the child from her, 
and stabbed her to the heart. I heard her last 
faint scream, but I knew not what it was—it 
was all I heard of her. Next morning | saw 
her child in the arms of a slave. Her name was 
never again mentioned in my hearing save 
once—it was the day after her murder, when I 
was seized and mutilated, and made what I 
am now 

“ But I have lived to see that night's vil- 
lany revenged. There is not one of all the 
perpetrators of that deed alive but one. The 
knife and cord have done their work with all 
but him—and he is hourly praying for death, 
but it keeps far from bis dungeon. | have seen 
much in that dwelling that I dare not tell, for 
fear of implicating those whom vengeance has 
not yet overtaken. But what is all that to me 

I have suffered my own shame—from which 
of them have I seen kindness, that I should la- 
ment their misfortunes? which of them wept 
for me, that | should wail for them?” 

The Aga paused for a few moments to re- 
cover himself, for he was strongly affected, and 
1 was astonished to find feeling so deep under 
an exterior so gay, and in a person seemingly 
occupied with nothing but his appearance 
After calling for another kalleoon, he conti- 
nued :-— 

“It is true I have suffered; but many are 
in the same situation with ine, without the 
same comforts or consolation. I have some- 
times tormenting feelings—I often hate the 
world, and curse the father who brought 
this evil upon me—I think of what I might 
have been—I envy the joys of others—I feel 
that there is a gulf between me and other 
men, which separates me from them in their 
feelings as well as in my own—lI feel that even 
those who flatter me, despise me or pity me, 
und many who court my favour and protection, 
have in their hearts a contempt for my situa- 
But no matter. Perhaps there are mis- 
fortunes even greater than ours. While the 
Shah lives I am well, and should [lose him I 
shall pitch my tent near his grave, a 
the remainder of my life in re 
his tomb 

“You must excuse me, Meerza, for trou 
bling you with my teelir It was involun- 
tary—I seldom dwell upon them. By appear- 
ing gay to others, | often succeed in making 
myself what I began by seeming. and to divert 
my own thoughts as well as yours from the 
channel into which I unintentionally led them, 
I shall go back again to Oroomeah, and relate 
to you some adventures in which | was myself 
engaged 

“ After the night which I mentioned to you, 
as the commencement of my misfortunes, | 
was long confined to the house, and for some 
time it was thought that I was dying. One 
day, when I was yet in bed, I was much asto- 
nished to hear that the Khan intended to see 
me in my own room. I was fearful of some 
further violence, but I believe I should not 


tion 
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have been much distressed to have found that he 
had come to have me put to death. He came, 
however, and treated me with much kindness, 
and ordered many arrangements to be made 
for my comfort. When he was gone, I made 
inquiries of a negro slave, who sometimes 
came to my room, from whom I found, that, 
in consequence of a quarrel between his prin- 
cipal wives, the Khan had discovered the vil 
lany which had been practised by them against 
her whom he had murdered, and against me 
—that he had given offence to the Meekree 
Koords, and that he had some idea of sending 
me in a present to his sister as a peace-ofler- 
ing, and was desirous to be on good terms with 
me before I went, that | might not make known 
his muquities 

“As soon as I was able to go about, he 
treated me with marked attention, and had I 
not known him to be incapable of such a feel- 
ing, | should have believed, that having disco 
vered his error, he was desirous to make me 
some amends 

“ About this time several messengers passed 
between him and Boodah Khan, in rapid suc 
cession; and at last (shortly after a Koord had 
been despatched with answers to his chief,) 
horsemen were sent out in every direction, 
and the Khan announced his intention to set 
out next day on a hunting excursion. He di- 
rected that I should accompany hiin, and or- 
dered his Jillowdar.* Abdoollah Beg, to give 
me a qniet and manageable horse 

“ This sudden determination occasioned con- 





siderable confusion. The mules were at pas 
ture at some distance—the tents were in the 
store n, and many of their cords were 
missing—the tent pegs had been burnt by 
the Feroshes the racksaddles wanted repairs 
—imany of t i ses required shoeing—some 
of the servants had no boots, some were with 
out overalls—many had pawned their arms at 


is therefore determined, 
to put 
out the 


the wine shops, it 
in a general meeting of the 
the Khan trem his ion ot 
next morning 

The Jillowdar wa 
and he a 


air of confidence 


domestics, 
inten eliing 
elected to make the 
pproached los master with an 
which his lone services had 
given him a sort of title to assume. ‘ What 
want’ said the Khan. ‘I want a 

things said Abdoollah ‘What 
the: demanded his master. ‘I want. 
replied he, ‘blacksmiths to shoe the horses 
ind mules; | want cloth to make nose-bags 


want 


do vou 
man 


are they’ 


wreat 





for them; I cords for their halters; I 
want heel-ropes; the Feroshes want tent 
cords and pegs.— Why interrupted his 
master, ‘do you not set about these things 


without troubling me*+ What are you good 
for, if you inust come to pester me with every 
thing ?°— You want to set out 
said Abdoollah, “and there are a 
thousand things to do, but nobody to do them 
A Jillowdar is a servant who has charge 
of horses, and whose duty it is to earry the 
saddle-cloth before his master’s horse in towns 
and to ride in advance upon the road 
t A Ferosh is a menial servant, who sweep 
the carpets in the honse, and pitches the ten* 
in the field 


to-morro, 


morning, 
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Allee Mahamed is gone for the mules, with all | 
the muleteers that were here—your peishkhid- | 
muts* are gone to the bazaar to get things for 
the journey—the Feroshes are looking after the 
carpets and the tents, and I must get every 
thing ready by myself—all the people want 
some advance of wages—the Meerzas have 
gone to look after their own preparations, 
and there is no one to attend to us.—Every 
thing is difficulty to you,’ said the Khan, an- 
grily; ‘cannot you send some of the boys to 
bring these people who are wanted ?’—‘ | may 
send the boys,’ rejoined the undaunted Jillow- 
dar, ‘but God knows in what infernal places 
they may be; and, at all events, it will be 
night before they are collected.—‘ At what 
time, then, are the preparations for the jour- 
ney to be made ?’— It is impossible to get 
away in the morning; but towards evening I } 
shall have every thing ready to start, as soon 
as vou choose.— Go about it then,’ cried 
the Khan, glad to get rid of him on any terms 
But Abdoollah was not quite done.—* Will 
you not give me an order for the amount of 
the wages,’ said he?— How much do they 
want, demanded the Khan?’— It will be 
about a hundred tomans. You can give me 
an order for that sum, and [ shall make an 
account with the Meerza.—‘ Go,’ said the 
Khan, ‘and get every thing ready. You | 
shall have the money to-morrow morning ; 
and I shall set out before the sun goes down.’ 

“ The Jillowdar made his bow, and hastened 
to the stable-yard, where the whole of the do- 
mestics were assembled. As soon as he was 

sreeived, they collected round him; and after 
Coote them for some minutes in suspense, 
he at last announced that the Khan was not 
to set out until ‘ to-morrow evening ;’ and rais- 
ing his voice, added, ‘if I see a single face 
amongst you here before to-morrow morning, 
his father shall be burnt, for the Khan be- 
lieves you all to have been scattered over the 
town two hours ago. Now, therefore, off with 
you—run—vanish.’ 

“The whole party scampered off, nothing 
loth, and all attempt at preparation was sus- 
pended until the morrow 

“JT have often thought of the Jillowdar's 
success on this occasion, and lamented over 
the miserably dependent situation of the great 
—of those who imagme themselves to be abso- 
lute and all-powerful. But the truth is, Meer- 
za, that nobody can be considered independent 
who wants any assistance from others; and 
therefore, of all men, the most dependent is 
the great man, who wants the assistance of 
hundreds—who can, in fact, do nothing for 
himself---who is always ignorant of what is 
going on in his own house, and while he fan- | 
cies he is directing and commanding every 
thing and every body, never, by any accident, 

ets his own way in any thing. 

“ Next day the Khan made many inquiries | 
regarding the progress of the preparations, and | 
again avowed his determination to set out be- 
fore sunset. Abdoollah Beg promised to keep 


| 
| 
| 











* Peishkhidmut is a servant who attends at 
meals, brings the kalleoon, &c. from peish,— 
before, and khidmut—service. One who serves 
in the presence of his master { 
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his word, and to acquaint his master when 
every thing was ready 

“In the evening, when the Khan was sit- 
ting down to eat, it was intimated that every 
thing was packed up, and that the people were 
waiting for orders to load. I was astonished 
at this message, for I knew that it must be 
false; but I shortly began to perceive the 
meaning of it. The Khan liked to drink as 
well as to eat, and this Abdoollah well knew 
He, therefore, thought he might safely pro- 
fess to have kept his word regarding the pre- 
parations, and lay whatever further delay 
might occur to the score of the Khan’s drunk- 
enness. One hour passed, and still he did not 
come out; and then another, and it was dark, and 
the Khan was drunk. But the Jillowdar, on his 
own responsibility, (as he said) sent the bag- 
gage in advance, with an escort, and every 
thing was arranged for a start before day -break 


| in the morning 


I remember | slept little, for there was a 
continual noise of mule and camel bells, and 
muleteers, and others; and I was rather re- 
lieved than disturbed by the summons to 
rise . 

When I got up, I found the Khan already 
dressed, and seated on a small felt outside the 
gate, and giving very short and disagreeable 
answers to those of his domestics who had oe- 
casion to address him. He appeared occupied 
with his own thoughts, and allowed the re- 
maining part of the baggage to move off with- 
out proposing to mount There remained, 
therefore, only his mounted servants, who, 
holding their horses in a group, were smoking 
their pipes at a little distance. I had taken 
possession of the horse I was to ride, and had 
mounted him imimediatelv, so that we were al) 
waiting for the Khan. He took no notice of an 
intimation that every thing had been sent off ; 
and it was not thought prudent to repeat it 
He continued to sit for some time in deep 
thought, until, as ifsuddenly recollecting him 
self, he started to his feet, called for his horse, 
and mounted, without saying another word 
The servants followed his example, and we set 
out, a party of about fifty persons 

“ Abdoollah Beg, mounted on a large dun 
horse, which he usually rode, led the way 
he was followed by two other Jillowdars, lead 
ing the Khan’s yedducks (led horses). Then 
came the Khan; and I followed close on tie 
flank of his horse. The rest of the peopl 
were in a dense body behind. The morning 
was dark and misty, and we had some difficul 
ty in extricating ourselves from amongst the 
endless gardens which surround the town 
We had ridden at least two hours before tli 
day dawned, during the whole of which time 
the Khan had not spoken to any one; and 
when I reflected on what | had observed, and 
on some obscure expressions which I had 
heard drop from some of the people, and ob 
served the Khan's thoughtfulness, [ began to 
suspect that there was something more thana 
hunting excursion in view. 

“* Youare sleepy, Allee Akber,’ said he at 
length, observing that | was nodding in my 
saddle. ‘ What will you do if you are out to 
morrow night also ?’—‘ We may, perhaps,’ said 
I, ‘ have something to keep us awake,’'—‘ How.’ 





— 


he 














eaid the Khan hurriedly; ‘ What should we 
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have to keep us awake ?,—‘ I hope we shall | 


have star-licht,’ said I, ‘ or conversation, or a 
song, or something.—‘ Or suppose,’ said he, 
‘in place of star-hght, we should march by 
the light of Koord villages burning; and in- 
stead of conversation or a song, should be kept 
iwake by the bleating of their flocks—Would 
that be bad?’ At time looking 
over his shoulder to see who was within hear- 
ing 

« At this signal, the whole train of domestics 
vociferated their approbation, and each had 
his particular term of abuse for the Koords, 
whom one would have imagined, from their 
account, to have been, not only the most de- 
testable, but also the most contemptible people 
upon earth 

“The gloom was now dispelled from the 
Khan's brow; the half-sleepimg domestics 


the same 


roused themselves, and for the remainder of | 


the march the elders amused their young com- 
rades with accounts of the various chuppows 
(forays) they had made in the Meekree coun- 
try, each giving himself a full share of credit 
for the success of each adventure; and the 
young warriors gave vent to their high spirit, 
in threats of destruction to their enemies, and 
in terms of the most ineffable contempt. 

* We were now fast approaching the camp, 
where a large body of people was collected, 
and several parties of Afshars, headed by their 
petty chiefs, came out to welcome the head of 
their tribe. They accompanied us to the tents, 
which were already pitched for our reception, 
and having seen us fairly lodged, they took 
their leave 

“ After having breakfasted, we all retired 
to rest, and in the afternoon persons were sent 
to the principal people to require their pre- 
sence atthe tent of the Khan 

“ After some discussion, it was determined 
that we who were in camp should move in one 
body into the Meekree country, and that Is- 
mael Khan, (a man esteemed in the tribe.) 
with a party of his own followers, who had not 
yet joined, should make a detour to the west- 
ward, and having alarmed the inhabitants of 
that part of the country, should retire upon 
his own frontier, without attempting any thing 
further,—that the principal disposable force of 
the Koords having thus been drawn off in that 
direction, we should, in all probability, find 
the villages in our route prepared to offer lit- 
tle resistance. and should have nothing to fear 
in our retreat, even should we be incumbered, 
as we hoped to be, by large flocks and a heavy 
booty. 

“ This matter having been arranged, Ismael 
Khan received orders to set out immediately 
that he might enter the Meekree country be- 
fore morning, and it was determined that we 
should remain on our present ground until the 
next evening, that the enemy might have time 
to collect his forces towards the point threat- 
ened by Ismael Khan. 

“ Next day arrangements were made for 
moving, and though a strong party was left to 
defend the oa, I think the body of Afshar 
horse, which was selected to accompany us, 
could not have been less than a thousand, and 
there were besides about two hundred horse- 
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men mounted and armed by the Khan him- 
self, whom he called his Ghoolams.* 

“ We left our camp about three hours before 
sunset, and about an hour after the sun had 
gone down, we dismounted by the side of a 
stream, said our evening prayers, and ate 
something. We then mounted, and had rid- 


| den for some hours, when a scout, who had 











been sent in advance, returned to say that he 
saw fires on a rising ground at no great dis- 
tance, and from their number, believed that it 
was an extensive encampment of Koords. 

“ This was an unexpected event, for it had 
been supposed that there were no encamp- 
ments between us and the villages, which were 
still distant ; and as the flocks would, in all 
probability, be lying on the adjacent hills, it 
would be more difhcult to sweep the country 
than if they had been collected in the villages, 
as it had been supposed we should have found 
them 

“ A halt was called, and some old hands 
were sent out to ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of the encampment, and to endeavour to 
discover where the cattle lay, that no time 
might be lost in seeking for them after the at- 
tack was made. We waited inimpatience and 
anxiety for their return, and some of the prin- 
cipal people having gathered round the Khan, 
the mode of proceeding, under a variety of 
possible and impossible circumstances, was de- 
bated. Before any thing had been decided, 
some of the scouts returned, and gratified every 
one by an assurance that the cattle and sheep 
were all collected about the tents, which were 
twenty in number, and pitched in so small a 
space, that they might easily be surrounded. 
That the Koords seemed to have had no inti- 
mation of the movement of the Afshars, as 
there was no appearance of a watch or vigi- 
lance of any kind 

“ Every one now mounted, and we could 
already hear the dogs barking, when a shot 
was fired from the camp. Presently figures 
were seen hurriedly passing and repassing the 
fires. After a little, the voices of the Koords 
were distinctly heard, and it was obvious they 
had been alarmed, and were preparing either 
to retreat or defend themselves. 

“ Fearing that the cattle might be driven 
away, and every thing of value secreted, the 
Afshars could be restrained no longer, and the 
whole body putting itselfin motion, the greater 
part was soon in full gallop for the Koordish 
camp, each taking the road that suited him 
best, and all shouting, with the full force of 
their lungs, and firing their pieces and their 
pistols, that the enemy might be sufficiently 
intimidated before they came in contact with 
them. 

“ [| remained with the Khan in the rear of 
the attacking party, and a considerable body 
remained with us. As the Afshars approached 
the tents, they were received by a smart fire 
from the Koords which checked their impetu- 
osity, and the foremost pulled up to allow 
their companions to join them. When a con- 
siderable body had collected, they commenced 
a rapid fire, which was answered with great 





* Ghoolam—a soldier of the body guard 
The word also signifies a slave. 
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spirit by the Koords, and the ground between 
the parties being broken and intersected, the 
horsemen were unable to charge their oppo- 
nents. The Khan seeing his men thus at bay, 
ordered a party round to attack the Koords in 
the rear The women and children who were 
making their escape with the cattle, finding 
themselves intercepted by this movement, set 
up a dreadful cry, and ran back to the tents 
they had just quitted. The men, abandoning 
the contest they had hur- 
ried to the assistance families who 
were attacked, the 
tents, each to his own, were no longer 
able to offer an effectual resistance. Then they 
were all mixed up together, and we could dis 
tinguish nothing but the flashes of the mus- 
ketry. A wild and tumultuous ery rose from 
the midst of that dark multitude, at times a 
cream of distress might be heard al the 
general uproar, and occasionally we could see 
two or three horsemen darting out in pursuit 
of some one who had escaped from the mass of 
confusion which rolled about the tents. 

“ By degrees the noise diminished, and now 
the voices of individuals might be heard, but 
still the shouts of the victors prevailed over 
the wailing of the vanquished, the wou 
und the dying intervals, a | 

hout 


as some poor wrete h was 
dragged from the dark recesses of the tents, to 
might suit the ca- 
price of that band of plu werers 
‘* As the resi “the Koords diminish- 
ed, the desire of our men for plunder seemed 
to increase ; when W drew near, we 
found the greater part eccupied in collecting 
the cattle, or dragging out of the tents the 
property they had tound, and which they were 
desirous to examine by the light of the fires. I 


been maintaining. 
of th 


scattering 


ir 
and 


seek 


amongst 


ove 





wed, 


und, at uder 


was raised 
be spared or slaughtered as 
tance ol 


dismounted, and went with some of the Khan's 
for plunder ; but, 


iutes had elapsed since 


personal servants to look 
though only a few nu 
our men got to the tents, we found every one 
of them complet rifled ; and flour 
were scattered abo in the search for money 


} 
ly grain 


which it was supposed might be concealed 
amongst them, and even the dead and wound- 
ed had been stripped At everv step we stum- 
bled over a body. or were warned by the 
groans of some expiring wretch that we were 


approaching him or her—for men and women 
had suffered alike in that dark indisc: 
massacre. Even children had not escaped: | 
found a young girl lying near a tent, and as 
at first | could see no marks of violence upon 


minate 
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} sion, which, like the 
| chased by another ; 


her, | thought she might perhaps be feigning, | 


in the hope of not being molested. I touched 
ind found that she was warm, and | ob- 
erved her more narrowly, but I could not dis- 
cover that breathed. It occurred to 
that she must have swooned from fear, and | 
put my hand under her head to raise her, but 
my fingers slipt intoa gaping gash, and grated 
on the edges of the broken skull. I was hor- 
ror struck, and hastened back to my horse to 
contemplate from a distance the scene in 
which | could no longer induce myself to take 
t part 

* The people continued 


ner 


she me 


to search for plun- 


der till even the most worthless things had 
been picked up 


A sort of council was then 
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held, when it was agreed that the cattle 
should be sent off under a sufficient escort, 
with some prisoners who had been taken, and 


that the Khan, with the main body, should 
pursue his course to the villages as had origi 
nally been intended. In about an hour, the 


cattle and prisoners were despatched toward 
our cainp, and we took our departure mn the 
opposite direction 
After leaving the desolated camp of the 
Koords, we pursued our march through an 
open country, in which we perceived no traces 
of habitation or inhabitants; but the 
of the first assay had so much elevated and 
excited the Afshars, that we were kept awake 
by continual recitals of the part which each 
had taken in the frav. and in caleulating the 
probable amount of plunder which had already 
been taken, and of that much larger portior 
which we had not yet seen 
* Just as day dawned we entered a narrow 
ravine of great depth. shaded on both sides by 
The path 
led along one side midway between the top of 
the bank and the torrent, which was brawling 
down the rocky at The 
morning was calm, but cool and refreshing— 
th of tulips, and narcissuses, and hya- 
cinths, the Imperial Lala Sernegoon. 
thiekly set in the green sward, covered th 
ground, as with a beautiful carpet of many co 
The continual rolling of the stream 
rose on ear, like the vore ra | 
multitude far off. The clouds, whi ill 
night slept in the bosom of the valley, had 
risen to meet the dawn, and spreading their 
wings to the early 
over the tops of the hills, and one by one grow 


SUCCESS 


lofty walnut trees and sycamores 


channel its base 
sands 


and 


lours 


ot rhity 


tne e n 


had 


breeze, were skimming 
ing purple in the light of the morning. J 
first rays of the sun had edged with a line ot 
liquid fire the outline of the eastern hills, and 
the distant mountains behind us s} the 


howed 
peaks still covered with snow, high 
ed to be a 


o 


sparkin 


above a mass of cloud which seem 





| had essed in the night, 
with a long gloomy of thoughts which 
followed it, passed away like a dream which 
had changed, and [ could have fancied that 
all around me was but a more delightful vi- 


fearful, was to be 
or to be swept away like 
adawn ol 


more 


the clouds before us. whenever the 
reality should break upon me 

* Though | had long been imprisoned with 
in the walls of my master’s dwelling, and had 
suffered pain and sorrow, and witnessed vice 
and crime enough to have deadened my heart, 
and frozen up the springs of every tender feel- 
ing in my bosom; yet I was young, and the 
visions of my own fair land, which rose to my 
mind, and all the remembrance of it which 
dwelt with me, was of something such as this 
—the trees, the vines, the flowers, the stream, 
the snowy hills, were all in both. My heart 
began to swell when first the likeness appear- 
ed before me, and though I had little cause to 
regret the home which had cast me from its 
bosom, still the image of my mother, ever 
kind and full of love, was there, and a deep, 
perhaps a childish sorrow, stole upon me 

*“ | was young when I entered the Haram ef 
























the Khan—young, friendless, and hopeless, 
my native country was far off; I had been sold 
by my father, and there was no one to offer 
me protection. My whole mind was therefore 
bounded by the walls of the place in which I 
lived. All my hopes and fears were confined’ 
to the praise or blame | might receive from 
those whom I was serving. If the idea of 
home ever came into my mind, it was only as 
the remembrance of a place which I had seen, 
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but which | should never see again, which | 


was no longer any thing to me, with which | 
had no more any thing in common, a place 
which had no claim upon me, and to which | 
was bound by no ties. I had received kind- 
ness from the women in the Haram; and | 
had been not unhappy till the night when the 
Khan committed that murder which led to my 
own misfortune 

“ My only feeling to the Khan had at al! 
times been fear—unmixed, undiluted fear—I 


had seen him always fearful, sometimes terri- | 
ble. He seemed to rule the destinies of all | 


whom I had known for years ; 
him too much to dare to hate him. The fear 
of him had cheeked even my inward thoughts, 
and the only feeling his deeds of horror moved 
in me was fear 
tut when [ lett the house and mixed in 

the host of those who were successful, when 
I felt myself one of those who were using 
power, not enduring it, my thoughts began to 
range more freely. ‘The thought of home. and 
the wish to range free, and far from the force 
which I could not hope ever to be able to repel 
-the consciousness that I was not by nature 
fitted to rise above those amongst whom my 
lot was cast—that a world of violence was not 
a world for me to thrive in, and that | could 
not hope to see any other where I was—first 
awakened in me the idea of attempting my 
escape 

“| fled the thought when first it came; but 
again and again it rose within me, and made 
my heart flutter as it poured into my mind, 
filling it all. I strove to keep it down, but it 
gained upon me; and then the crimes [ had 
witnessed, the injuries | had suffered, the 
slavery to which | was subjected, came to my 
aid, justified my thoughts, and fixed my pur- 
pose 

* My fear became less as my hatred grew 
The possibility that | could take the lite of 
any man, had never come into my mind, but 
now | had seen men without power, and me- 
nials like myself spilling the life-blood of men 
with scarce an effort. My pistol was in my 


girdle, and when I raised my head and saw be- | 


fore me him whom | had all my life looked 
upon with so much awe and dread, I felt that 
tus life was even then in my hands, and that 
at any instant I could annihilate the whole 
fabric of his power. My head grew giddy 
with agitation, and a single angry word, a look 
of scorn, would at that moment have made me 
—I know not what—but something else than 
what lam. But, as a mountain-stream which 
runs a clear and slender rill, when storms are 
raging at its source comes tumbling down a 
troubled torrent, covering all traces of its na- 
tural bed, then passes by, and is again the 
same small, tiny brook ; so these bold thoughts 
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I had feared | 
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of mine, excited for a moment, sed away, 
and left me to myself to be what I had been. 

“ While I was thus occupied, we were climb- 
ing slowly the regular ascent which led us 
through the ravine over the range of hills 
which we must pass; but the valley had quite 
changed from what it was when we first en- 
tered it. There was no water here, for we 
had risen above the springs which fed the tor- 
rent. There was no longer any verdure, not 
a tree nor a bush. All was brown rock and 
arid clay. The clouds were gone, the sun had 
risen high.—the air had lost its fragrance and 
its freshness, and the wearied horses, in a long 
scattered train, were winding up the hill with 
listless steps, or toiling up some more abrupt 
ascent, stopping at times to breathe, and kick 
the wad-flies from their flanks. The measured 
tinkling of the camel-bells, and the loud whoop- 
ing of the muleteers, came up the hill from the 
deep shady glen below. The horsemen nod- 
ded on their saddles, and not a voice was raised 
amongst us till those who were in front called 
out, ‘ The village is in sight.’ 

“The word was passed along the broken 
line. The very horses seemed to know that 
something interesting was in prospect. The 
sleepers raised their heads to ask what had oc- 
curred, then pushed towards the front. As 
our men collected at the summit of the pass, 
each made some remark on the village which 
lay in the valley below, and, from the height 
at which we stood, seemed scarcely larger 
than a single dwelling. 

“When those who had fallen behind joined 
us again, we commenced the descent, and as 
soon as we were discovered from the village, 
several shots were fired towards us, and there 
was much running to and fro, and some who 
were outside the walls retreated through the 
gateway, and many who were on the rainparts 
either hid themselves behind the parapet, or 
went down into the body of the place. Herds 
of eattle and flocks of sheep which had been 
grazing in the vicinity, were hurriedly driven 
in, and we could hear a drum beating the 
alarm. 

*“ Our men pushed down the hill as rapidly 
as they could, and when we came to the level 
ground, about five hundred yards from the 
village, we were received by a general dis- 
charge of firelocks from the walls, which was 
returned by our people without the slightest 
effect, | believe, on either side. Some of the 
boldest of our party now rode their horses 
closer to the place, and after once or twice 
galloping them up and down, and firing their 
pieces, they returned to the main body much 
satisfied with the exploit. Others followed 
their example, and went even closer to the 
walls, wheeling their horses and galloping 
them about, and calling to the Koords to send 
out some of their jewans, (youths,) that they 
might have the pleasure of seeing their throats 
cut. 

“ After this manner many taunts were in- 
terchanged, till at length the gates opened, 
and, amidst loud cheers from the villagers, a 
body of about an hundred well-mounted Koords 
issued forth into the plain, and chased our 
gasconading heroes almost to their own line, 
then retired under protection of the walls, 
2C 












whence they were again loudly cheered by 


their friends 


“ After some delay, during which the Koord 


is 





: were ringing their horses, and periornung 
* horsemansh p which extorted 





many feats « 


























praises even from our people, and after much 
blustering and confusion, a body of about fifty 
/ picked men of the Afshars advanced about an 
} hundred yards in front of the teep, (brigade, 
and took up their ground directly tronting the 
Koordish horsemen. They kept up an irregu- 
| lar fire for some time. which was returned by 
their opponents, and the fifty men gradually 
grew to about two hundred, as some of those 
who had remained with the maim body sum- 
moned courage enough to figure in the ad- 
vance 
“Several single horsemen advanced from 
either side into the space between, and one or 
two skirmishes with individuals took place, 
which ended in nothin At length a Koord 
rode so close up to the Afshars as to be able 
to make himself heard, and challenged any 
Afshar in the y to meet him on the plain 
A young man, a relation of Mahomed Kooly 
Khan. desirous to distinguish himself, started 
from the ranks, and rode fvll career at h 
tagonist, shaking his spear over his hea 
shouting with all his force. The Ke 
treated for a little wav. and when the young 
man was approaching him at full speed, dex 
terously turned his horse rapidly round in a 
small circle. and gained the advantage of being 
the pursuer instead of the pursued The yor 
Khan tried to aveid him, but im attempting t 
turn his horse he checked his speed and al 
lowed the Koord to close We saw the young 
man drop his spear and draw his sword, but 
cloud of dust covered both the combatants at 
that instant, and we could see no more of 
them. Three or four of our men pushed out 
to support their young mast nuit they had 
searce mt thems in motion when the 
horse of the vounge Khan emerged trom the 
clond of dust without rider, and with h 
bridle broken came prancing and neighing to- 
wards our lin lhe Atshars raised a cry of 
lamentation, which was answered by Ik 
shouts from the Koords—several parties ad- 
var d from both sides, and about twenty com- 
batants of each tribe moved to engage; but the 
suecess of the first encounter had emboldened 
the Koords and dispirited the Afshars. They 
did not even stand the assauit of the enemy 
but retreated in confusion to their comrade 
The whole body of the Koords, excited by the 
succe of their party, charged the advance of 
the Afshars and drove them back on the main 
body in tumultuous confusion. Nothing could 
withstand the mad impetuosity of their at- 
tack—the Afshars gave way in every direc- 
tion, and were slaughtered unresisting by the 
Koords. The Khan made an attempt with his 
Ghoolams whom he had kept as a reserve to 
check their progress, but these were already 
hesitating whether to supp. him or to fly— 
the moment when they might have been of use 
was lost, the attempt failed, and the flight he- 
came general 
The village poured out its whole armed 
i population upon us, and a strong party having 


occupied the road by which we had come, ef 
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fectually cut off our retreat. The army spread 
over the country, each individual seeking lis 
own safety—our baggage and followers fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and there was 
not any where to be seen a party of Af: 
ars who seemed to have slackened their 
pace, or to have any idea of rallying round 


their chief, or attempting again to face the 





enemy—all were exclusively occupied in fly- 


ing trom the danger, and even when the 
Koords had pulled up, the Khan's endeavours 
to check his fl r troops were equally inet- 
fectual A few were awed by his presence 
and remained with him; but on the first alarm 
that the Koords were coming, they broke away 
without waiting to ascertain whether it was 
true or false \ll this time we were flying 
farther and tarther into the Koordish territory, 
and the best that could be hoped was, that as 
evening was near, the scattered troops might 


r tn draw together, or succeed 1m etiect 
ing their escape by some mountain paths to 
their own country ‘The Khan was desirous 


te collect such a body of men as would enable 
him to protect the rear of the Afshars on their 
retreat, should they be pursued; and, by un 
wearied exertion, about one hundred men were 
brought together about sunset, but hearing 
some shots fired at no great distance in their 
n seized with a panic and 


rear, they were 
they all fled 

agam almost alone, began to think of his 
own safety, and one of his servants having of- 
fered to conduct him by unfrequented paths, 
which would not be encumbered by his flying 
t », he came to the resolution of pursuing 





his route to the most accessible point of his 
own countr To get into this road, it was 

ecessary to strike still farther into the Mee- 
kree possessions, and just as it grew dark, we 
abandoned the army to tts fate, and ourselves 
to the guidance of the man who had engaged 
4 


to put us on the road Ve reached the spot 
where we expected to find it—we wandered a 
ong time looking tor it—persens were sent 
ut im every direction to seek for it—the guide 
insisted that we could not be many yards from 
it; but hours of search were fruitless, and we 
vere f toe ourselves with moving 





i which vy lieved to be parallel to its 
direction We sot entangled in ravines, and 
umongst bushes and rocks and stones, and 


vere at last glad to disinount near some water, 


to which we were guided by the croaking of 


frogs, and to allow our horses to feed until 
ning on the grass which grew near tt. 

We were now only about a dozen persons, 
and wearied we all were, I believe that not 
ne of us closed an eye during the several 
hours we remained at this spring. Few words 
were spoken, and I did not hear the Khan even 
open his lips. He gave his horse into the hand 
of Abdoollah Beg when he alighted, and mov- 
ing to a few paces distant from where the ser- 
vants were collected, he threw himself on the 
grass. No one ventured to speak to him 
One man carried him a pipe several times 
during the night; he took it, smoked it, and 
returned it without saying a word—another 
offered him bread, he put it aside with his 
hand and said nothing. At length we could 
see some light in the east, and presently rose 








Khan, finding himself 
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the morning star. Then the true dawn of the 
morning broke, and we mounted. We search- 
ed for the road, but still we could discover no 
trace of it, and only when it was broad day- 
light did we discover that we had wand: red 
far from our course, and that we had to cross 
a tract of rugged country before we could 
hope to find any access ble pass, by which we 
could cross the range of mountains that lay 
between us and our homes. We set out to 
make our way as well as we might, and after 
some hours of fatigue and harassing exertion, 
we at length found ourselves on a good road, 
which Abdoollah Beg remembered to hove 
travelled We followed it for some time aia 
moderate pace, for our horses were much ex- 
hausted, and being on a fair track, 
horses’ heads homewards, we were not with- 
out some feelings of satisfaction, in spite of all 
we had endured 

‘For my own part, I was searcely sorry for 
what had happened, and feeling that if I did 
fall into the hands of the Koords, it woul 
but a change of masters, probably for the bet 
ter, | had none of that painful anxiety, or re- 
morse, or fear of future evil, which closed the 
lips, and kept unclosed the eyes, of all around 
me. As 
the road, my mind was at ease, and I became 
drowsy, and nodded along, to the imminent 
peril of my neck. Those who have not known 
what it is to struggle with overpowering sleep 
on horseback, can have no conception of the 
mental agony, and bodily torture which is 
sometimes endured in this situation Your 
head is ever within a span of some post or pil- 
lar, every nod precipitates you into some dark 
and fathomless abyss. There is a hand of 
lead upon your chest, and if your horse stum- 
bles, you awake amidst undefined perceptions 
of s ye aw ful occurrence, more appalling than 
the most formidable of real horrors. After 
passing some time in this state of distress and 
suffering, | was relieved by actually tumbling 
off my horse, and that without sustaining any 
injury beyond the shock which my mind re- 
eeived. and which extorted from me a scream 
loud enough to attract the attention of every 
one. | was, however, completely awakened, 
and rode on gaily to the head of the party 

“We now came to where the road divided 
into two branches, and it was necessary to de- 
cide whieh of the two was to be adopted. The 
one was the more direct, the more rugged, and 
the more likely to throw us into the way of 
the Meekree Koords, who were pasturing their 
flocks in that range. ‘The other had the ad- 
vantage of being smoother and more safe, but 
then it was much longer. A trifling circun- 
stance decided the matter. One of the ser- 
vants had taken the shorter road, not perceiv- 
ing that there was another, and those who 
came up after him concluding that he was 
doing right, followed his example. The Khan, 
who had come to no decision, struck into the 
same path, and we were again on our way 
homewards 

“ As we got amongst the hills, the sun be- 
came intensely hot; all around was calm, 
breathless, sultry stillness—every stone spark- 
led, and even the banks of brown clay glistened 
with luminous particles. The waving stream of 


with our 








soon, therefore, as we were fairly on 
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heated vapour rising from the ground was 
visible to the eve, and not a living thing could 
be seen save three or four dark vultures, whose 
broad passed and repassed over us, as 
they sailed round and round their wide circles 
in the heavens, in an atmosphere too dazzling 
t looked upon. The horses hung their 
heads almost to the ground, and crawled along, 
the riders were too much overcome with the 
heat to press them toa brisker pace, and too 
indolent and weary to hold much communica- 
tion. We were moving along in this plight, 
with our caps pulled almost over our eyes to 
defend them from the sun, when we were 
roused by a lond sheut at some little distance 
right, and presently we heard the re- 
port of a gun or pistol. It rolled among the 
rocks like distant thunder, and when we turn- 
ed to the spot from which both seemed to have 
proceeded, we saw nothing but a small cloud 
of smoke, which was borne away in a litfle 
dense body by the light breeze, and might 
have seemed to be a thing of life rising and 
winging its way gently to the blue sky. The 
Khan turned half round upon his saddle and 
looked towards his followers, who were coming 
up at a brisk pace, having been roused by the 
shot from the state of lethargic oppression into 
which the heat had thrown them. 

“* Did you hear that shot?’ said the Khan to 
Abdoollah Beg, his Jilowdar, who was the first 
to join him 

“* Yes,’ said the Jillowdar, ‘and we shall 
hear more before this sun sets.—‘ Had they 
been numerous,’ said the Khan, ‘they would 
not have given us this intimation of their be- 
ing near. — It was but a signal,’ replied the 
domestic ; ‘ there is one of them behind every 
stone or bush on the hill.—* What is to be 
done then?’ said Mahomed Kooly Khan, cast- 
ing his eye along the side of the hill, without 
regarding the person whom he was address- 
ing. ‘ We cannot turn back,’ replied Abdool- 
lah Beg; ‘we must mend our pace, and push 
on for the pass.'—‘ Bismilla,’ said the Khan, 
goring with his stirrups the flanks of his jaded 
steed, which with difficulty struck into a limp- 
ing trot over the loose stones; ‘Punna bur 
Khoda, this is foolish work,’ added he with af- 
fected levity. ‘Stop till we have seen the end 
of it, master,’ said the collected Abdoollah, 
nothing loth to augment his master’s concern, 
that he might appear the more necessary and 
useful to him. 

“ This last remark put an end to the con- 
versation; and we were pushing on for the 
pass with what speed we might, on steeds so 
sorely wearied, when the turban of a Koord 
was seen behind a mass of large stones and 
rocks on the hill, a little way in front. I was 
the person who saw it, and I called out to the 
Khan. ‘ There is a Koord!’ But no one else 
had seen him; and, though I was confident I 
could not have been mistaken, it was declared 
that I must have imagined it. They were all 
inclined to be merry at my expense, when 
they saw me hang back as we approached the 
spot. But when the Khan had got within 
about fifty yards of it, the discharge of half a 
dozen muskets but too well testified the accu- 
racy of my statement. Two of the servants 
fell, and al] the others, except Abdoollah Beg 
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and two Ghoolams, turned their horses’ heads 
and fled. I stood motionless with astonish- 
ment. The Khan drew his sword, and calling 
to his men to follow, pressed his horse towards 
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the point from which the fire had been direct- | 


ed. His people called to him for God's sake 
not to attempt it, but he still pressed on. A 
single shot, fired at the instant he commenced 
the ascent, brought himself and his horse to 
the ground. The Jillowdar rushed forward, 
and calling out, ‘Aman! aman!’ told the 
Koords they knew not what they had done ; 
that they had killed Mahomed Kooly Khan 
On receiving this intelligence, and seeing no 
prospect of further resistance, the Koords, to 
the number of nine, sallied from their con- 
cealment, and reached the fallen Khan just 
as he had disengaged himself from his horse, 
and started to his feet, with his sword still in 
his hand. His cap had fallen off, his shaven 
head and his face were covered with dust, and 
with blood from a deep wound on his temple 
He saw the Koords in a body close upon hin 
He knew himselfto be alone. He expected no 
mercy from those whom he had made it the 
business of his life to harass and to pillage 
He might have retreated towards us, but he 


turned towards the enemy, and, as if anxious | 


to have the end speedily accomplished, rushed 


amongst them, and cut down the leading man | 


with the first blow of his sabre 
fell back from this unexpected assault, and 
another turban was cleft before they recovered 
themselv: But in making a desperate effort 
to follow up his astonished antagonists, his foot 
slipped, and he fell upon his knee. A young 
Koord seized the opportunity, and struck him 
a tremendous blow on the head with his mus- 
ket. The Khan rolled lifeless down, and the 
young man had drawn his knife to despatch 
him, when Abdoollah Beg called out, + It is 
Mahomed Kooly Khan—you will have a thou- 
sand tomauns for his ransom!’ The lad looked 
hastily up, and seeing Abdoollah to be a man 
likely to know the value of the prisoner, and 
to make good his promise, he arrested his up- 
lifted hand, and loosing his sash from his waist, 
secured the hands of the unconscious Khan 
behind his back. The Jillowdar made terms 
for himself and the Ghoolams, and the Khan. 
having by degrees recovered from the effects 
of the blow, was placed on one of the servants 
horses, with his bands still tied—a ceremony 
with which the Koords would not dispense in 
favour of any one, even of myself. The ser- 
vants, who had fled on the first firing, came 
to join their master, and finding us all prison- 
ers, at the same time fearing a greater evil in 
the event of their falling into other hands, 
they surrendered, and having been dismount- 
ed, and their hands tied, they proceeded, with 
much lamentation, towards Sow) Bolak 

“We presented a curious groupe. The 


Khan, instead of his cap, had a handkerchief 


tied round his head, and being still weak, was 
supported on horseback by Abdoollah Beg, who 
rode behind him on the same horse, which was 
led by a Koord. Several of the others were 
not only shackled, but were tied one to ano- 
ther, and marched in a string like so many 
mules. When we arrived at Sowj Bolak, we 
were detained for some time in the street, ex- 
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posed to the gaze of the women and children, 
the idle and the curious, and were forced to be 
most patient and mild, under the most galling 
taunts and bitter execrations. The Khan tried 
to hide himself, by pulling the handkerchief 
further over his face, and might have succeed- 
ed, for he was covered with dust; the blood 
from his wound had trickled down his cheek, 
and clotted over his beard, and his whole ap- 
pearance and his situation favoured his wish to 
remain unknown. But his victors were too 
proud of their success, and too much elated by 


| having taken sucha prize, to allow their friends 


to be ignorant of the rank or identity of their 
captive, and we had not stood many minutes 
before it was known to all the gazing multitude 
that it was Mahomed Kooly Khan who had 
been taken. This information procured us 
some relief at his expense, for all eyes were di- 
rected towards him, and all the curiosity of the 
crowd seemed to be engrossed by his single 
person. All of them had heard of him as an 
object of terror, and the influence which his 
name had held over their minds showed itself 
even here. Their clamorous exultation was 
hushed into a murmuring whisper, and the 
children clung closer to their mothers, as they 
asked which was the Khan, and seemed unable 
to comprehend how a man so pow erful should 
be to their eyes so little different from those 
about him. At length we moved on, and when 
we were again in motion, the clamour and ex- 
ultation, the taunts and gibings, were again 
cast from every mouth 
We were conducted to an apartinent in the 
small inner fort occupied by Boodah Khan, the 
chief of the Meekree Koords. Mahomed Kooly 
Khan was put into a separate chamber, and the 
others were collected into a stable, where they 
were guarded by a party of Koords, who did 
not yet think proper to unbind them. Abdool 
lah Beg alone had his hands at liberty; and 
though his companions urged him much and 
often to loose the cords which had stiffened and 
benumbed their arms, he only replied by de 
siring them to hold their tongues, and asked 
whether they wished to get him put to death, 
by proposing such a measure. At length a 
person of some consequence made his appear- 
ance, and we all with one accord supplicated 
him to interfere in our behalf; he said some- 
thing in the Koordish tonwue to his attendants 
and smiling at their reply, ordered them to un 
bind us, which was done 
“After a time, an old man brought us some 
bread and cheese, and some water, and pre 
sently a large dowree (round dish) of pelau 
There was some discussion amongst us about 
the propriety of eating of this smoking and 
most tempting part of our repast, for it was 
suggested that it might contain poison. Ab- 
doollah Beg made no remark ; but having wash- 
ed his hands, buried his great fist deep into the 
rice, and having fished out a piece of mutton, 
set to work with much alacrity. All the warn- 


ings and entreaties of his friends were quite 
ineffectual, and not until he had undermimed 
the fabric by boring into it from the side next 
to him, and extracted from it almost all the 
mutton it had contained, did he deign to give 
his reasons for thus setting at nought all the 
strong arguments which had been used to show 
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that he was now little better than a dead man. 
After the keen edge of his appetite had been 
blunted by about a fourth part of the rice, and 
three-fourths of the mutton, he found time be- 
tween the mouthfuls, while with more delibe- 
ration he kneaded the rice in his hand, to state, 
that if the Koords wished to take our lives 
there was no occasion to resort to poison, and 
that, for his further certification, he had been 
assured by the old man who brought it, that it 
was sent to the Afshars by the Khanum (lady), 
who pitied their situation, and would endeavour 
to make it as comfortable as possible. For his 
own part, he thought she was keeping her pro- 
mise, but those who doubted her attachment to 
her tribe might avoid the pelau, as he con- 
ceived there was no obligation on any one to 
take what he did not like. 

“«Many were the curses lavished on the Jil- 
lowdar for having concealed the information he 
had obtained, and most of us profited (as far as 
Abdoollah’s exertions had left us the means) by 
this most grateful intelligence 

* Abdoollah, who had been very quiet before 
his repast, and apparently indifferent to his 
own comfort and that of those about him, 
having now recovered wonderfully, longed for 
a pipe; and by the aid of much flattering and a 
few words of Koordish which he had picked up 
in his travels, succeeded in procuring the che- 
book of one of our guard; then pulling from a 
corner a horsecloth which he had discovered, 


he spread it on the ground, and setting himself 


down upon it, after a few whiffs began to think 
it very hard that we were so scurvily treated ; 
and before he had finished his pipe, had ex- 
hausted his abundant store of abuse on the 
Koords, and every thing belonging to them 
Even the Khanum had been spoiled by her re- 
sidence amongst them; for a boy of ten years 
old could have eaten al! the mutton she had 
put in the pelau, and there was not as much 
roghan (clarified butter) in it as would grease 
his fingers. He had stretched himself at full 
length, while making this last observation, and 
in five minutes he was snoring 

‘We were sitting talking of our misfortunes, 
and wondering how they would end, when the 
old man again made his appearance; and after 
eyeing us all carefully, told me that the Kha- 
num had sent for me. I jumped up, and was 
following him to the door, when he stopped 
short, and asked me my name. I told him, and 
he then preceeded, leading me through a pri- 
vate passage to the underoon. When I came 
to the door, he told me 
the left, and wait till his mistress should come 
to me 

“| had sat there about five minutes, when a 
woman raised the door curtain, and as she stood 
still holding it up, | expected to see the Kha- 
num enter; but, to my surprise and terror, a 
man of gigantic sfature, in a Koordish dress, 
walked into the room, and striding up to the 
musnud (principal felt), set himself down with- 
out taking any notice of me. At length, look- 
ing steadfastly, but mildly, upon me, and per- 
ceiving, [ suppose, some symptoms of uneasi- 
ness in my appearance, he bade me take com- 
fort, said he presumed I was Aga Allee Akber, 
and added, that the Khanum took much inte- 
rest in my welfare 
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“He then desired me to relate to him how 
Mahomed Kooly Khan had come into his coun- 
try, how he had been taken, and every thing 
that had happened since we left Oroomea 
“When I gave an account of our attack on 
the Koordish tents, and of the fate of his peo- 
ple, a dark cloud gathered on his brow, and his 
countenance, which till then had appeared to 
me most mild, though manly, became the most 
terrible | had ever beheld. I stopped in my 
narrative, and thought I saw the doom of my 
master decided. He beckoned to me te go on, 
and when | gave him an account of our defeat, 
his face brightened; and when I told him how 
we had fled, and how the force had been dis- 
persed, his eye glistened, and he exclaimed, 
‘] knew Khosroe Beg to be a brave man! but, 
by heavens, | did not hope for this from any 
one.’ I then told him how we had been taken 
and brought to Sow} Bolak, and I thought he 
named my master without bitterness, when he 
asked me whether he was badly wounded. 

I could not help believing, that had we 
fallen into this man’s hands after our first suc- 
instead of after our defeat, Mahomed 
Kooly Khan's life would not have been worth 
many days. But now [ hoped he might be re- 
leased for a reasonable ransom, and I trusted 
to my acquaintance with the Khanum to 
make my situation comfortable 

‘* Next day, | was informed by the people of 
the underoon, where the Khanum had assign- 
ed me quarters, that an interview had taken 
place between the two Khans, and that after 
a good deal of altercation, Boodah Khan had 
been calmed, and that matters were likely to 
terminate amicably. The day following, Boo- 
dah Khan asked me if | was very impatient to 
get back to Oroomea. I replied that I had no 
love for Oroomea, nor for its people; I had 
suffered much there, and would be much bet- 
ter pleased to remain where I was. He said 
no more, but I found afterwards that he had 
spoken to the Afshar Khan about me, and that 
it had been arranged that | should remain 
some time at Sow) Bolak after my master re- 
turned home, which he was to do in a few 
days, having, agreed to enter into a treaty of 
amity with the Meekree Koords, and to cede 
some small pastures as a ransom for himself 
and his people 

* Boodah Khan agreed to consider the Khan's 
sojourn with him in the light of a visit, which 
he would return shortly, and further arrange 
ments to strengthen the league were to be en 
tere -d on at Oro = a 
‘ When the day came on which my master 


cess, 


was to depart, he sent for me and said, ‘ Aga, 
you are to remain here with my sister, and 


that savage her husband, until he comes to 
Oroomea. Have your earsopen. You under- 
stand,’ said he, looking archly.—I bowed, and 
smiled— I perceive, said he, ‘ you are not 
without intelligence. You know how I reward 
those who render me a service. Who knows 
what you may rise to yet? You may have 
great expectations from me —I made a low 
obeisance, and took my leave. 

“The Afshars were preparing to mount 
their horses, when I went to say, Khoda-ha 
fiz (God be your protection). Abdoollah Beg 


and his own saddle, anc 
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was busied in adjusting it on the beast’s back 
when I came up to him.—‘ You are going,’ said 
I, ‘ to leave me alone here, Abdoollah Beg..— 
‘ Ah" said he, ‘is this you, Aga? Curse these 
Koords, they have knocked my saddle all to 
pieces, and as for poor Jeiran, he is as thin as 
a charwader’s yaboo (muleteer’s pack-horse) 
He has not had a handful of barley from these 
merciless people since his evil stars led him 
amongst them. But, Aga, if they catch me 
on this side of the border again, I give them 
leave to cut my ears off. | must labour, and 
run all risks and bear my own misfortunes, and 
half those of my companions, and when any 
of them can get their own tails out of the trap, 
they care no more for Abdoollah. It is very 
well,’ said the / 
addle with sundry angry jerks an 
ccasional curses— it is very we ll—every one 





wdar, still 





tugs, and 


applies to me when they are in difficulty, and 
when they get comfortable quarters, and a 
belly-full, { may rot in a cow-house for aught 
that they care.—] felt the reproach, and that 
; I had certainly neglected my com- 
panions since I had been in the underoon. not 
that | was indifferent to their situation, but | 
iad never considered myself a person who 
ould be actively useful to them, and I thought 
» more of interfering in their behalf, than I 
should have done of interfering in behalf of my 
master, but | felt that this was scarcely an a i- 
nissible excuse, and thought that I could offer 
me much more acceptable, in the shape of a 
Bajoklee (Dutch ducat) which I had in my 
rocket ; 
‘You have been very kind to me,’ said IJ, 
and I wish I had it in my power to make any 
adequate return for your services; but what 
1 can searcely take care of nyself. 
J am to be left here, and perhaps we may not 
on meet again. | hope you will think kindly 
f me, and forgive any thing I have done 
umiss.——With this I moved towards him, and 
vould have put the money into his hand, but 
chanced to pass from me at that moment, 
ind not perceiving my intention, probably be- 
suse he expected nothing from me, he replied 
I have nothing to complain of in you, Aga 
ya have always behaved discreetly. You are 
I will speak w 


tf was just 





in [ do? 


1 good boy. be of good cheer: 
the Khan to get you from amongst these de- 
Khoda-hafiz. do not 
ve afraid, I shall arrange matters for you 


He mounted as he uttered his adieus, and 
7 


nons as soon as possible 


leaving me standing with the b 
ee still in my hand. When he was out 
I put it back again into my pocket. ar 
returned home. I thought I had done a cle- 
ver thing, and began to imagine that I[ had 
played off the irritable Abdoollah with consi- 
derable address. It was a lesson by which I 
letermined to profit; and since that day | 
have never offered money until I was certain 
my object could not be effected by smooth 
rds, which go farther than is generally 
inagined 
Ifaving seated myself in the room which I 
nhabited, I felt a kind of loneliness and deser- 
ion in the remembrance that I was the only 
me of those who had come from Oroomea 
who now remained ; that they had all return- 
ed to their homes, and to their friends; and 


} 
our o 


wight, 
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this led to a reflection still more painful, that 
I had no friends to whom it would make my 
heart glad to know that I was returning. The 
tears stole down my cheek, and I was unable 
to conceal my sorrow from the Khanum, whe 
entered suddenty and found me weeping 

‘ She demanded the cause of my grief, and 
having no other excuse ready, I was obliged 
to tell her what was really the case, but I felt 
that it was a dangerous disclosure, and that 
she was not unlikely to be offended. It hap 
pened fortunately, however. that she had oc 
cagion for my services at the moment, and she 


| took pains to soothe me, and even rallied me, 





playfully, on my weakness. It was her wish 
to prevent her husband from visiting her bro- 
ther, whose character she knew too well, t 
think that he « ever forgive the humilia 
tion he had endured from the Koords, and she 
thought that if I hinted suspicions of her bro- 
ther’s intentions. it night possibly induce 


Boodah Khan to suppose that I had heard 
something suspicious amongst the Afshars. I of 


course aereed t »as she bade me. and she 


went away well pleased 

sent for, and the Khan spoke kindly to me 
He had a tone of conversation, and a manner 
which was winning beyond any thing I had 


insensibly attac hed 


In the evening I wa: 


ever seen, and I became 
to him, and loved him 
“ ] was not without some real fears for his 
safety if he went to Oroomea, and when hi 
journey was mentioned, [ said, | wished he 
' ; 


was well back from it He smiled, and re 





plied that he was too old now to be made of 
use in my situation, and that he would be cau- 
tious not to give my master any cause to be 
jealous of him. Then added that the days in 
‘ h he could have any thing to fear were 
passed, and that no one was more convinced 
of the advantages of the new arrangements 


than mv master 
“ Thus the conversation 
time passed quietly until the day fixed for our 


ended, and the 


journey 
. ‘ 


and when we arrived within a4 


attendants 
few miles of Oroomea, we were met by a body 
of the principal inhabitants of the town, who 
were sent ont to welcome the guest. and why 
conducted us, with many fine speeches on the 
pleasure they derived from the alliance, and 
the uniting of the two tribes, to the dwelling 
of their chief. There every thing had been 
arranged with as much ostentation as possi 
ble, and [ had never seen the place look so 
Mahomed Kooly Khan was all 
and kindness, and even Abdoollah Beg 
took a pride in displaying the superior cour 
tesy of the Afshars 

“ Amongst the attendants of Boodah Khan 
was Ahmed Arab, an attached and faithful ser- 
vant, who, with much apparent carelessness 
and gaiety of manner, united much shrewd 
ness and penetration, and more judgment 
than usually falls to the share of persons in hie 
situation. I had hinted my fears to Ahmed. 
and though he pretended to laugh at them, he 
sometimes appeared to me to be more thought 
ful than usual; and on the evening of the se- 
cond day, he was evidently concerned and 
agitated. I told him I perceived a change in 


magnificent 


smiles 


Ve set out with a considerable number of 














tus manner, and he admitted it. He said I 
was as one of the Afshars, and a servant of 
Mahomed Kooly Khan's, otherwise he would 
have opened his mind to me. I assured him 
that uy heart was with Boodah Khan, and 
that, in return for his kindness, I would lay 
down my life to serve him. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
“my master has been invited to an entertain- 
ment in the underoon, whither his people can- 
not accoigpany him, and | fear some evil may 

ta Il have tried to dissuade him 
but he is so strict an observer of the 


be intenc 
from it 
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| then unbound him, and left him to 


laws of hospitality, that he can suspect no one 


else ; and Mahomed Kooly Khan has acquired | 


so great an influence over him, that he be- 
lieves every thing he is told by him. I wish 
you to attend in the Haram; and if any thing 
happens, to let me know immediately, that 


we may come to his rescue.’ I promised todo 


so, and went directly to the inner apartments, | 
hat I might be sure to be there during the | 


entertainment. 

* The dinner was served with great magni 
ficence, and a profusion of every delicacy was 
spread before the guests. Mahomed Kooly 
Khan paid Boodah Khan, the most marked 
attention, and delighted every one with the 
variety of his anecdotes, the extent of his in- 
formation, and the depth of his judgment 
His manners were so dignified, lively, and 


| 


iffable, and his compliments so delicate, his | 
inention of himself so modest, and his pro- ! 


tessions of regard had so much appearance of 


sincerity, that Boodah Khan could not refrain 
from exclaiming, that had he known Maho- 
med Kooly Khan as well before as he did now, 
he would have made any sacrifice to obtain 
his friendship 

* Mahomed Kooly Khan at length called for 
the dancers. This was an appointed signal 
The dancers did enter, and along with them 
t body of Afshars 

“A voice from the door of the apartment 
called out ‘ Khan, look to yourself.’ Boodah 
Khan started to his feet, and in an instant was 
surrounded. His dagger was plucked from his 
virdle before he had time to draw it, and he 
was left unarmed amidst his enemies. Still he 
stood towering in the midst of them, and, like 
the lion surrounded by the huntsman’s dogs, 
wherever he turned, his assailants fell back, 
but only to renew their attacks trom behind 
They gradually closed upon him, and hung 
on the skirts of his garments. Wherever his 
hand fell, an Afshar fell beneath it; but, hem- 
med in on every side, exhausted and unarmed, 
the host around hum at length succeeded in 
hurling him to the ground 

‘A wild shout of triumph announced his fall 
I tried to reach the outer court, and alarm his 
people, but every door was closed and guarded 
They bound him hand and foot, and scoffed at 
him, and mocked him: and amidst the din of 
voices, I heard the dreadful order given by Ma- 
homed Kooly Khan himself to blind him 

* There was a moment's silence, a moment 
of cold horror, of chilled frenzy, in which the 
heated blood ran freezing to the heart 

“| heard one deep, heart-rending groan. 
One angry appeal to justice and to mercy, a 
half-upbraiding prayer to Heaven, was drown- 
ed by a repeated cry to blind him 
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‘“‘ Another shout was raised, another sound 
f. many tongues. They threw themselves 
upon him, and with a dagger’s point they 
dug his eye-balls from their sockets, and held 
them up to view with noisy exultation. They 
rope his 
way in darkness; but he rose not from the 
floor; he complained not; I only heard him 
say, ‘My light is turned to darkness ;’ and 
when Mahomed Kooly Khan exulted over 
him, he turned himself to where the voice 
came from, and cried, ‘ May God darken the 
light of your soul as you have put out the light 
of my body 

“ There was something in his appearance, 
in his voice, and in the tone of bitter earnest- 
ness with which he uttered these words, which 
went to the heart of his oppressor. He bit his 
lip and would have spoken, but the words did 
not come. Boodah Khan still sat upon the 
floor, his sunken eyelids streaming blood 
There was something terrible in the expres 
sion of his countenance; his mind no longe 
looked out upon those around him ; his thoughts 
seemed to have retired deep within himself, 
and his soul to hold communion with other 
be ings 

* After a time they carried him away, and 
chained him in a dungeon. I went to the 
house-top to calm myself, for I was too much 
agitated to go to rest. Iwas leaning over the 
wall of the fort, and thinking of the scene 
which | had witnessed, when I heard some 
one whisper my name from below. I answe: 
ed, and found it to be Ahmed. The Koords, 
suspecting from the noise that their master 
was attacked, had attempted to get to his assist- 
ance, and finding that impracticable, had fled 
He asked me whether their master was alive 
1 said he was, but blinded. Ahmed was si- 
lent, and I thought he wept. After a time he 
asked me whether he was to be murdered. I 
told him I knew not, but that he was chained 
in a cell. ‘He must be saved, said Ahmed; 
‘and you must do it. You said you loved him 
ind would die for him; you only can save him 
I asked him how ?—He had already formed his 
plan. He said I must meet him at the same 
spot on the following night, when he would re 
turn with a party of Boodah Khan's follower 
and rescue him or remain with him; and that 
I must conduct them to their master’s place of 
continement. That as soon as all was quiet 
within the fort, I was to drop a handkerchiei 
over the wall, which they would consider a 
signal to make the attempt, and that [ must 
watch until they arrived, and meet them on 
the terrace, that they might not find it ne 
cessary to wander about in search of me. He 
concluded by saying, that I knew Boodah 
Khan well enough to trust to his generosity 
for my reward, and that if [I chose to leave 
Oroomea, I should find a welcome asylum at 
Sow} Bolak, where I should be treated as a 
friend, not asa slave. I readily agreed to his 
proposal, and he set out instantly to make his 
arrangements. [ retired to rest, to think and 
dream of what my mind was filled with 

“The next day I remained in my room, and 
slept more than I had done during the night 
At the appointed time I was on the terrace 
“| waited for the arrival of the party with 
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impatience and agitation. I kept my eye fixed 
on the spot from which I knew they must ap- 
pear, and every cloud which passed over the 
face of the bright moon made me fancy that 
I saw some one mounting the wall. Every 
breeze that stirred the dried leaves in the 
eourt-yard, made me think [ heard footsteps 

“| feared to draw my breath, lest I should 
lose a sound of intimation, and as my eyes 
grew watery and dim with straining, I scarcely 
dared to draw my hand over them, lest those I 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


longed for should appear at that moment. At | 


length a dog barked in the court, and, fearing 
that he might arouse some of the sleeping do- 
mestics, I turned towards him, and was endea- 
vouring in whispers to attract his attention and 
to quiet him, when I heard something heavy 
ring on the pavement beneath 

“| turned to see what it might be, and saw 
emerging from the shade of the wall into the 
full moonlight, a manin armour. The terrace 
close to me was covered by his companions, 
who were preparing to follow him 

“Two or three only had descended, when 
the man who kept watch in the gateway came 
to ascertain from whence the sound proceeded 
He demanded who was there, and receiving no 
reply, advanced to satisfy himself. The man 
in armour stepped back again into the shade 
The keeper of the gate, seeing strangers, 


sought to give the alarm, but the first sound | 


had scarcely escaped from him before that 
mailed hand had smote him on the breast, 
and he fell. After he had fallen I saw the 
stranger wipe his dagger on the dead man’s 
clothes, and put it back to his girdle 

*“T could have wished that this blood might 
have been spared. [ knew the man who had 
been massacred, and | knew no ill of him 
He had done me no wrong. He was a quiet 


and a faithful servant; but | had engaged too | 


far, and had too much at stake to retract now 

* | descended, and came forward to where the 
party was collecting 
vanced to meet me 
over me as this unknown person approached 
I had seen him only a few moments, and in 
that time I had seen much to fear in him 
His hand moved towards his girdle as he drew 
near towards me, and | found the necessity of 
making myself known 

“*Where is Aimed Arab?’ demanded I 

“Is it you, Aga?’ said Ahmed, (for it was 
he who had sheathed himself in mail,) with a 
smile of recognition as unconcerned, as if we 
had met on some ordinary occasion 

‘*T am glad you spoke,’ continued he,’ ‘ for 
truly I did not recognise you, and thought it 
was as well to have no idlers prying about us 
at such a time. — So you were on the point of 
putting me to death,’ said I. ‘1 saw you feel- 
ing for your dagger.—‘I don't know that I 
should have put jou to death,’ replied Ahmed ; 
‘but | was not sure of you, and one’s hand na- 
turally moves to his girdle when he meets a 
stranger in the dark. —‘ You would have laid 
me beside the door-keeper, Ahmed.— Ah!’ 
demanded he, ‘did you see that? The fellow 
frightened me out of my wits; he was on the 
point of calling out and alarming the house- 
hold. Did you ever hear of such a thing? 


The man in armour ad- | 
I felt a sort of chill come | 
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own head. If he had held his tongue, as any 
body but an ass would have done in such cir- 
cumstances, we should not have troubled him 
But let us lose no time. Where is the Khan? 
— In the next court,’ replied [; ‘ but the door 
between is open; there is the passage, and you 
will find Booda Khan in the cell directly op- 
posite 

“ Ahmed beckoned to his men, and led on 
I returned to the house-top, that I maght wit 
ness their proceedings without joining in them 
The door between the two courts was open; 
but the sound of footsteps approaching it in- 
duced the leaders of the party to step mto the 
shade. I heard the sound of slippers coming 
I knew that, whoever it was, must encounter 
Ahmed and his companions. I would have 
given much to have had it in my power to pre- 
vent what I felt assured would follow. I! 
stopped and turned back to interpose. The 
fear of causing a discovery, and consequent 
failure, arrested me. I was conscious that I 
knew not how to effect what I wished, and 
that moment of indecision put it out of my 
power for ever. I heard a shrill short scream, 
and looking to the passage, | saw that same 
mailed hand, stretched into the moonlight, de- 
scend upon its victim. It was spectre-like, for 
nothing but the hand was visible. Next mo- 
ment | heard a heavy plash far off, and it 
sounded dismally. echoing through the court 
I knew what it was, for | knew that there was 
a deep well in that dark corner; and I knew it 
had been a tomb before now. I hurried along 
the house-tops, and watched them as they en- 
tered the court in which the Khan was con- 
fined. | heard some heavy groans and pious 
ejaculations They heard them too, and hur- 
ried to the cell from which they proceeded 
The door was guarded by two men. I saw 
them lying asleep They never rose. The 
door of the cell was forced; and I heard the 
voice of Boodah Khan demanding who was 
there; and with curses and upbraidings calling 
to the intruders to put an end to a life. which 
they had left him only that his punishment 


might be the greater. The voice of Ahmed an- 


| swered him in whispers, which | could not dis- 


| tinetly hear 





I heard the clanking of iron, 
then | heard the Khan call for his sword; and 
then I heard him break out in lamentations 
and incurses. They ledhim forth. He raised 
his head and turned his face to Heaven, and 
asked if it was day. Ahmed told him it was 
not day, but moonlight. ‘There is no more 
day for me, Ahmed, replied the Khan, in a 
tone of deep melancholy, which told that his 
bold spirit was half subdued. ‘The moon and 
the stars light not my world now, Ahmed. It 
was a foolish question for me to ask if it was 
day. What is the sun to me now? He rises 
and sets for other men, but not for me. Let 
those who have closed their eyes, and can open 
them, ask if it is day. For me there remains 
nothing but an endless night, on which no 
moon rises. A night which is followed by no 
morning. Why, continued he, ‘ have you ex- 
posed your lives to save mine, which now is 
useless to you and to myself? What can I do 
for you now? Why should you think of me? 
Go, go, and leave me here to die. What have 


How could [spare him? His blood be on his | I to live for? I should not know my own horse 
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if he were before me. The land in which I 
have spent my life would be to me as a coun- 
try which I have never travelled. When my 


friends come round me, I must ask another 


who they are But why should I speak of 
friends? What can I do now to make men my 
friends? Whyshould any one come to me ?*— 
For the love of God? ‘said Ahmed, ‘let us 
hasten to leave this cursed place. Some one 
may be stirring It is within an hour of tnorn- 
ing We mav be disem ed if we tarry longer 
We are only twenty men, and the Afshars are 
hundreds ; 

Oh God, cried Boodah Khan, ‘ for an hour 


of the lieht I have lost for ever—for one short 
hour, kind Heaven' I feel that all my former 
lees re but the acts of boys and ehild 
what | eould do now. One hour of 

I should leav i deathless name, 





ence »amID that this cursed race should 
ever after learn to fear Heaven's wrath for 
ueities ike tl 
They led him through the passage and 
cross the court | joined them there und 
1 the Khan's hand Who is that de 
" d he It is Aga Allee Akber.’ said 
rT) ’ ‘to whom we are indebted for this 
ght ssuceess. He has renounced the service 
of this detested tribe. and goes with us/“— 
Why should he follow a fallen man?’ said the 
Khan ‘Let him stay where he is Let him 
erve the strong, and rise; for we are falling 
nd he will fall with us ‘I will serve m d 


l \ I 
nist s,’ said I; and iz un lead you 
nothing ereater to offer, but [ will not serve 
the Afshars. If 1 am useless, at least send me 
to my own country, that [ may be far from 


said the Khan; ‘we 


‘We moved alone the house-top to where 
the ladder was placed, and one by one descend- 
ed. The Khan's horse 
He said something as he put his foot into the 
I could not hear what it was, but I 


hmed reply. 


was spé edily brought 


tirrup 
heard 
hear of it before 
hundred men | 
rreat'’ said the Khan. and mounted Hle was 
led about a mile to where we found a man 
holding two horses Ahined and another 
mounted and set off with the Khan at full wal- 
lop. We proceeded another mile, and found 
horses waiting for us all, anda strong party to 
cover our retreat, in case of pursuit. This, 
however, proved unnecessary, and we all reach- 
ed Sowj Bolak in safety on the next morning 

“Two days had elapsed after our arrival at 
Sow] Bolak, when a large body of Koords en- 
tered the place in trinmph, bringing with them 
many prisoners, and much booty, cattle and 
money and jewels. From the 
house-top | saw them enter the town, and I 
asked where they had come from, but no one 
could tell me. At length a Koord came riding 
furiously to the gate of our dwelling It was 
Ahmed who had returned with the choice men 
of Meekree from the plunder of Oroomea. Ma- 
homed Kooly Khan had escaped their fury. 

“ His fort was too strong to be taken in an 
hour, and they were al] on horseback, and dared 
not attempt it; but fire had been spread, and 
plunder had been taken, and blood enough had 
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been spilt in Oroomea. The inhabitants had 
fled from their burning dwellings, and the 
swords of the Koords had smote them in their 
flight.” 


From the Retrospective Review 


FRENCH ROMANCES 


de Scarron 


Roman Comique 


‘Tne last new Novel’ we cannot discuss; 
and heaven forfend that we should ever lose 
our prudence, and our regard for our editorial 
tranquillity, so far as to criticise the last new 

Leadenhall has boasted, still 
boasts, but in these da of refinement ought 
not to boast of the fecundity o! tier Pallas ; with 
her no proper blue-eyed maid, but a naughty 
wench, teeming with a never ending progeny 
of bad print and worse paper. The Minerva 
press, however, is modest and barren, if put 
by the side of the sister machine at Paris; 
which beginning with M. Barba.* and the 
countless copies of the countless tales of Pi- 
vault le Brun, and ending with the dispensers 
of the fine writing of D’A:lincourt, pours forth 
from heads of writers, translators, and adap- 
ters, a deluge of ingenious lying. such as the 
world never saw betore.—It is physically im- 
possible, we speak seriously, it is physically im- 
possible to say which is the “last new Novel 
at Paris.—Ipsiboe ; be sure, before you decide, 
that Madame de Montmorin has not flown 
again in the face of the public on the wings 
of a score tales of Auguste Lafontaine, from 
Be sure that Madame de Souza, or 
M. Picard, does not threaten to stifle you with 
1 Roman de longue haleine, a serious one too, 
eariness. Be sure 
that some ingenious gentleman of the Chateau 
has not just lauded the Bourbons, by turning 
a little tale of 12 vols upon the vices of Na 
poleon, in which that homme borne, as he is 
pleasantly called, is made to play a sadly im- 
becile part. to the infinite amusement of all 
the Marquis de Carabas of the court and 
chambers: Madame de Stael is no more; 
M. de Chateaubriand has forgotten his fan- 
tastic fables of savage life in writing political 
pamphlets; and Benjamin Constant has for- 


French novel 





Leipsic 


gotten not only his novels, but even his poli- 


| the accents of Lepaux 


tics, in whining, in a bastard tone, some of 
Still neither death, 
nor desertion, thins the writing phalanx. Are 
the books of these innumerous writers read, 
and how? Behold a question which we would 
not venture to solve. The geometrical friend 


| of the Homme aux quarante ecus could alone 


assist with effect at such a discussion. 

This excessive fecundity in letter-press 
might be supposed to indicate a proportion- 
al barrenness of idea. The French novels, 
however, seldom, ike ours, sink below a cer- 
tain level of respectable mediocrity, and, in 
many instances, rise to a pitch of excellence 
rarely reached in this country. For many 
reasons they are not much read on this side 





* We have just learned that the French go- 
vernment has deprived this gentleman of his 
brevet ; so that he is no longer a bibliopole 
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of the Channel, and it would be no difficult 
task to point out writers of the greatest ce- 
lebrity in France, whose names have never 
been heard in this country. And of those 
with whoin English readers are acquainted, 
few are here properly appreciated We will 
mention the name of one in particular 
Though matiy of his works are translated, 
how few know any thing of the real merits 
of Pigault le Brun. For ludicrous incident 
Pigault le Brun is perfectly unrivalled, we 
believe, in the whole round of novelists 
whilst he frequently emits sparkles of wit 
that strongly remind us of the spirit of Can- 
dide 
Brandt, his perfect freedom from delicacy in 
deed, and, at the same time, his immovea 
ble affections; the stupid indifference of the 
Baron (somewhat of a copy of Commodore 


Trunnion) contrasted with the refinement of 
and the feminine arcliness of 


the Countess, 
Crettle, make the first volume of the Barons 
de Felsheim one of the most amusing books 
in the world. The latter part of this novel, 
as is the case with all the others by the same 
writer, except L’'Homme a projets, is rather 
dull, though, strange to say, it has given birth 
to sundry mawkish operas and dramas. It is 
unfortunate that Pigault le Brun has given too 
loose a rein to his passion for promulging no- 
tions upon certain subjects, which are not in 
accordance with prevailing opinions. This 
unfortunate heterodoxy has sealed his infinite 
wit to many who will not seek it in a mixture 
of unseasonable levity, and M. Franchet hes 
thought this distaste sufficiently prevalent to 
back him in prohibiting the publreation of too 
many of his works. Pigault le Brun, like too 
many others, has written himself out. I/ com- 
pilert, compiait, compilait. Wit is not an ar- 
ticle that can be dispensed at will; it must be 
reserved for few and distant occasions 

Take some historical tacts, and put them to- 
gether without regard to dates or probability ; 
have an impertinent inbecile for a hero co no- 
thine; put in a savage knight, a high-flown 
woman, and an idiot, a beggar, or a madman, 
to make the duller parts more piquant by the 
contrast of a good bore; make your characters 
all speak in a forced style, a kind of slangy 
paint a mountain, a cataract, or a sky; do all 
with a show of learning, but without wit or 
humour; and you may chance have your book 


mistaken for a production from the north of 


the Tweed. Take 2 common sort of person- 
age; fill him entirely with one passion, such 
as hate or curiosity; or expose him to be acted 
upon by a series of events so arranged as to 
appear unnatural, or make use of an unnatural 
power like ventriloquisin or self-combustion, 
or of a loathly and horrible superstition; write 
earnestly, but in a tone of exaggeration, with 
no regard to verisimilitude, and you may be 
mistaken for the author of Mandeville, Edgar 
Huntley, or Melmoth. These are the recipes 
by which the different classes of our contem- 
porary novelists compound their books. There 
are some who make use of all the ingredients, 
and, by that means, produce works of a mixed 


character; but the traits of this mulatto pro- 
geny may be distinctly traced up to the differ- 
ent parent stocks. 


They have all one distinc- 


The naivete and singleheartedness of 
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tive mark ; a total absence of wit and humour, 
ei Quaintiness 
of speech and extravagance in action supply 
The : false gene 


ralities, which 


ther of character or incident 
ridicule of thes 


their place 
ind currently, 


pass sm gravely 


like the subject of Candide, is but rarely to be 
met Imitations of Voltaire there have been 
1 few; but with doubtful suceess. Those that 
have most succeeded are Me/facourt, and the 
other productions of the same author We 
know not how to acconnt t this universal 
dearth of wit in English Romance litera 
ture; for we discover nothing in the pepular 
taste which should lead our writ s to eschew 


t. We speck of it as ene of those moral phe- 
wmena wi h. like the total want of poet al 
genius from the ti of Gray down to Cow- 
per, have i concealed 
rcuteness of a Retrospective Reviewer 


romances 


eauses too mysteriously 


We need not confine this assertion to 


Plays, poetry, oratory, have all the same “ flat 
stale cust Smartnes agination, and judg 
ment are plenty The last em ers of English 


} wit, and they but faintly burning, were extin 


guished with Sheridan 
The literature of French fiction has, with the 
exception of its character of wit, beco 
naltlits features. The same 
the same interests, the 
same or nearly the sume, morality are to be found 
we think f a better kind on th 
There is a strong tone 
vulgar 
re rvading many 
ending novels. ‘Those of Miss Porter, 
ind Mr. Godwin, are, per- 
! with various 
he French can- 


nevery as 
simulated to our own 


scenes, the same pessi 


in hoth; but 
side of our netehbours 


of vulgar pretension, vulgar sentiment, 





philosophy. and vulgar 
of our 
Miss Edgewort! 

1 te 


1aps, the most strong!y marke 





of these qu ilitres With them 
not be justly ch roe 


There was, however, an @ra when the ro- 


mantic litervtures of the countries were as 
strongly distinguished trom each other as they 
ire now closel ' nilated Wh they are 
become alike it is not our pr ent business to 
inquire. We only propose to speak of their 


at the time to which we refer. It 


ondition 


- 
| has been supposed that each people has a 


| nish literature, 


mode and taste of its own; a species of lite- 
Thus the lighter 
literature, or Spa- 


as systems belonging solely 


obser- 


rary 
vers refer us to German 


idiosyneracy 


to 
those particular countries, originated by those 
countries, and having, in fact, their © being, 
end, and aim” exclusively within them It 
has always appeared to us that the taste of 
each country may be traced without dith- 
culty to some foreign source; from which it 
has been derived by means of superior as- 
cendancy in politics. Political power not only 
claims the obedience of the citizen, or of the 
inferior state in the ordinary political services, 
but it also vindicates the submission of taste 
and opinion. Who are the creators of tastes, 


| feelings, and habits of the mass of the people ? 


| The governing aristocracy 


Who dictate the 
poetry, the music, and the painting, but they 
who pension the workmen? Who create the 
religious feeling, but they who ordain and sus- 
tain the ministers? Who prescribe the rules 
of common, current morality, but they who 
are regarded as the head and front of so- 
ciety? If these creators and dispensers of 














thority, we have only to use the 
ing to show that the power they exercised, 
when uninfluenced, will be exerc ved in obe- 
dience to the will of the influencing authority 
Have the 
low? It is most probable they have 
you scare h the reason? See whether the 
reign inflicting the fashion has 
some political ascendancy Let us see 
this reasoning accounting tor 
the state of the literature of English and 
French fiction at the wra we have reterred to 

The source which supplied Europe with ro- 


Would 
fo- 
country not 
L how 


applies towards 


mantic literature was italy; which poured the 

; . ‘ j 
works of her tale-writers and poets mto Eng- | 
land, France, and ail the rest of Europe, wiih 


the exception of Spain. Chaucer appears to 
have been familiarly acquainted with Petrarch 
and Boceacio Italy, in other words Rome, 
was the ss of these countries. She in- 
Huenced their politics and their creed, formed 
their morals and their habits, and created their 
tastes. From Chaucer's era, down to the Res- 
toration, we have, with a few exceptions in 
a different style, romances either borrowed or 
unitated from the Italian; whilst our plays 
consisted of dramatic adaptations of the tales 
of Boccacio, in some cases so faithfully ren- 
dered, as to be little more than versitications 
of the original text. Sur Philip Sydney wrote 
the arcadia atter the model of Sannazaro; and 
the whole list of poets, Milton inclusive, were 
close unitators from the same school down to 
the same period 

Romance literature had assumed very dif- 
ferent features in Spain, which, however, up 
to the time of the prodigious ascendancy 
which that country reached under Ferdinand 
and Charles the Vth., had followed nearly the 
But during the continuation 
of that ascendancy, Spain, following the ex- 
ample of all aseendant countries, inflicted her 
own tastes and feelings upon all those coun- 
tries which were submitted in any degree to 
her. The romantic literature, which she had 
not received from Italy, and which, owing to 
the stirring Spanish spirit of the time that 
scorned every thing which had not its osten- 
hin the linits of the Peninsula, 
soon pushed the Italian taste off the boards, 
was compounded from the chivalrous legends 
of that “ renowned, romantic land,” and the 
tales of the extinguished Moors—the Zegris 
and Abencerrages. The first gave the hero- 
ism; the latter the love and the spirit of in- 
trigue. The hero of Cervantes is mad upon 
the article of chivalry, which formed the ex- 
clusive subject of certain tales, that had in- 
toxicated the Duke of Lerma, and others of 
the Spanish nobility, and which it was the ob- 
ject of that cele brated novel to hold up to ridi- 
cule. But the episodes of that pe rforinance 
are of the mixed character; full of heroism, 
love, and intrigue, and answering, in every 
respect, to the parentage which we have pro- 
vided for them. In calling for the political 
submission of France, Spain also invited a 
subordination of her taste in matters of lite- 
rature. During more than the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and before the Spanish as- 
cendancy was established, or, rather, was sup- 


Hist! 


fume courses 


sible origin wit 
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taste and sentiment be themselves under au- ; posed by the French to be established (for, in 
saine reason- 


aristocracy a foreign fashion to fol- | 


| andre 
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tact, it never existed) the species of fiction 
most in vogue in France were those tales of 
monstrous invention, which it was partly the 
intention of Rabelais to ridicule. These gave 
way on the coming in of the Spanish taste; 


till, at the beginning of the 17th century, we 
lind French poetry, dramas, and romances, 


all strongly infected with the foreign manner. 
I: was shortly after this period that the first of 
that class of Romances called heroic, and con- 
temptuously by our own writers French ro- 
wus written by Gomberville—Polez- 
This was followed by the Cleupatre of 
in 12 vols. octavo, and by the JL- 
Le Grand Cyrus, and others of 
With French perriwigs and 
plays the restored Stuarts tried to bring French 
novels into vogue in England, but they never 
succeeded with the taste of the people; who, 
though they had cast off the pope and the devil, 
hated the French, and loved Shakspezre’s Ita- 
lian dramas too mortally, to take kindly either 
to Purthenissa, or the shorter Oronooko of 
Aphra Behn. This was the period we alluded 
to in stating that there was a time when Eng- 
lish and French Romance literature were an- 
tipodically opposed to each other. Why, or 
how, they have since become alike, we shall not 
now inquire 
La Harpe, with his usual flippant coxcombry 
which reminds us so strongly of many of the 
discursive light writers of the present day, 
says, that he never could read the Cyrus. 
This is worse than Rhadamantnus, who, ac- 
cording to Lord Coke, at least heareth after he 
punisheth. We should have been bold to hint 
that a writer, who proposed to publish a course 
of literaturc, and especially one like the Lycee, 
which is little more than a course of French 
literature, should be the last person in the 
world to indulge in this gaping contempt of a 
novel which, for a full century, had a greater 
celebrity than any romance published in his 
language, with the — of Telemaque, 
Candide, and Julie. La Harpe ought to have 
read the whole of that class of novels. He 
ought to have known, in spite of the wit of 
Moliere and Boileau, that all that large class 
of French tragedies, containing love intrigues, 
from the Cid down to Tancrede, the taste for 
which Voltaire thought of such importance as 
to call for incessant reprobation, may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the influence of the heroic 
novels. The long, wiredrawn conversations, 
the intricate intrigues, the absence of indivi- 
duality of character, the metaphysical, unim- 
passioned discourses upon love, the exagge- 
rated honour, the chivalrous gallantry, and 
tumid courage of the characters of Corneille, 
are obvious imitations from the novels; one of 
the writers of which made his power over the 
public taste profoundly felt by that great dra- 
matist. The same mistakes, as to the man- 
ners of different countries and ages; the attri- 
buting of the exaggerated breeding of Louis 
the Fourteenth and his courtiers to characters 
of antiquity ; the making Brutus talk refinedly, 
and Alcibiades discourse en petit maitre; the 


MANCES, 


Calprenede, 
lustre Bassa, 
Malle. Scuderi 


| same error that made Addison make Juba too 


genteel, and Voltaire throw somewhat of a 
French manner around Zaire and Orosman; 
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these may be all found in Seuderi. Boileau's 
prescription for forming the novel, will serve 


quite as well for constructing the play 


* Gardez done de donnor, ainsi que dans Cle/ie, 

Lair et lesprit Francais a l'antique Italie ; 

Et sous des noms Romains faisant votre por- 
trait, 

Peindre Caton galant, et Brutus dameret 

after all, 

length. Clelie consisted of 10 vols 


The main mistake in these novels 
was ther 
octavo. of nea y mu) pages ea h; Cleopatre ot 
12 vols. of the same bulk These ballots ds 
papier, as a wit has termed them, call for too 
much patience. Even Richardson, with all his 
tenderness and beauty, is found, in these de 

° rate days, too heavy an infliction upon ou 
‘ habituated to th 





attention, now that we ar 


widely-sown, four-duodecimo-volume  parce!s 
of fiction, which may be spelt through by the 
most unskilled wight at his alphabet, in a few 
hours. But reduce these lengthy perform- 
ances to a single octavo, as did Madame La- 


fayette, and they will be read. admired. and 
called pictures of nature and real passion 
Our schoolboy rex 


tl ] 
reclions Will ehavie us 


to recall the same defects in a celebrated ro- 








mance, the pr 1 dullness and inconsistencies 
i wich, with ‘nee to its admirer 
are by no means reds imi by calling it in eple 
That thes iy be more sill in the manage- 
ment of the episode \ r, perhaps, to the 
Luthor having plunced .a medias res, accord 
ing » the stablished rules tor the epopela 
that ‘ ry uous, that the style is 
be exa " ‘ ‘ imple and the 
lear ig great “ may be all true But 
they >not conceal tie reat faults. which it 
nas m cr mon th th herow romances 
Tel a a French a illant nd Calvoso 
ind her ip a well-bred set of court ladies 
A sre ied and polite the dialogue ‘. Inan 
ners, and sent its altogether modern, and 
different fi i a savage s impli ty of the 
Odyssey, the professed archetype of the tale 


The same defects may be charged upon the 
Cyrus of Ramsay. and the Cent .Vourelles 
Nourelles oft 


prodigious reputation long after Boileau had 


Madame Gomez. which had a 


contrived to drive Scuderi from public favour. | 


The long. wir 


cutting ¢ 


‘drawn, metaphysical, and phrase- 
nversations may be traced, theugh 


faintly. in parts of the Ju/ie and Emi/e of Rous- | 


seau, who confessed that his father and himself 


were accustomed, in his childhood. to spend 


the nivht in a diligent perusal of the heroic 


romances 


If works of fiction be valuable or interesting 
as representations of manners or peculiar ha- | 
bits, the heroic romances may so far claim title 
to be read. It is said, that Calprenede and 
Mademoiselle Scuderi formed the taste for ga- 
lanterve by their works. This appears to us 
to be going somewhat beyond the mark. The | 
idea of the novels was borrowed in principle 
from the habits that actually existed amongst | 
the upper classes of France; all that their au- | 
thors did was to inflame such habits, and to in- | 
duce them to be practised in a more exagge- | 

| 


rated form. This has constantly occurred. 
The fine folk of the days of Elizabeth, both in 


England and France, spoke Euphuism, a spe 
cies of atleetation which gave so much Latin 
both to the French and English tongues. Ra 
belais ridiculed this taste, and justly. Lily 
wrote the Euphu/st, as an enlarged copy of the 
existing atiectation. He did not create, he 
only confirmed the habit We will not deny 
that it must have 
to hear, not only the tne 


been wonderfully ludicrous 


ventlemen, but the 


rrave military wen taiku alanterie; to see 
Turenne, reeking fr the Palatinate, surve 

ng la carte dupe de tendre, or Conde 
making jolts vers, or the sage La Rochefou 


M idame de 
Longueville in allusion to the war of th 


» iis mistress 


I ir meriter m ccpur pour pl © a se€ 
| ix ux 

Jai f guerre mon KR if 1 fait au 
Dieu 

But ludicrous these | ts were, it is hughtly 


interesting te p s trat otions of them 
is part of the hist f in er A centur 
he e this tine ithe days of the Chevalie 
s ms pen eft ‘ rh men were chiv ! 
ven. Chine 1s now replaced by gal 
t ind « trv has since been replaced | 
the modern } ene In the first perios 
t re is noucht but hard knocks. short tale 
oft derment, rough manne und re ' 
ver 

Si le roi mavait donne 

Paris sa grande ville 


Et qu'il me taut onitter 
L, amour de ma mie 

Je dirais au roi Henri, 
Reprenez votre Paris 


J amc mieux na mite on gay 





J aime eux ma mie 

In the second. there were fev blows, (though 
we belt ! weiom pia irrdina 
de Retz, a due L we \ ance oft 
fighting t every decent nably 
expected lon romances, s and 
softer ve s. See Voniture or ta 
the following trom Cle 


“Quand verrai-je ce que j'adore 
Eb 

Oh! doux momens momens precier 
Ni 
Helas' de lun a lantre 
\ pe ire e terme le 


\ tender 
Seuderi makes Brutus—Junius Brutus—pr ur 
out love to the Roman Lucretra! 


lreux 


rer ces aimnables 


reviendrez Vous point encore 
Aure re 


yeux 


madrigal, in which Mademoiselle 


In the third there 
not tell: for. 


was,—but this we must 
as Retrospective Crities, we must 
not review things as they are 

We must avow that, maugre our sense of 
the ridicule of these manners, this semi-deifi- 
cation of the sotter sex has some advantages in 
it, which the Jansenistic code of our present 
female morals is without If women be deitied 
and idolized, they, at least, are not deprived of 
the society of the master sex. The age of 


Scuderisme was an age of instructed women, 
sometimes precieuses, but better withal than 
the insipid beings so often found ranged with 





ane. 











that sex now-a-days. If the men were ludi- 
crous, the women, at least, took occasion to 
improve. Nobody will compare the Ninons, 
the Daciers, and the frequenters of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, or their successors, the Ten- 
cins. Geofrins, Dudetfands, and Duchatelets, 
to the ignorant, vicious creatures who formed 
English female society in the days of the Spec- 
tater and Lady Montagu. It is the charge 
against all novels, that they excite false feel- 


ings; that they give erroneous views of the 
human character; that they teach reliance 
upon chance, or upon improbable events 
Happily for the heroic novels, they are, to a 


considerable extent, less guilty of these faults 
ill the works of fiction that have 
been written. There is no feeling, Minerva- 
press passion; no excitations of green girls or 
Character they represent little of, 


than nearly 





raw 


boys 
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and the events are so perfectly improbable, as | 


the 


te 


to hazard slightest of delusion 


they can 


net 
All 


risk 


ich 18, 


their age, or rather what Madelon calls 

bel air des « Ses W ho ever heard of Cyrus 
being a work of danger? Who ever heard 
that a me il of ¢ eopatre we uld ruin the te 
male reader, as Ju/re is calculated to do, ae- 
cording to J Jacques himself? For our 





the good-breeding of 


‘Le | 


part, we w rather see our daughters or sis- 
ters gaping over the fine things of the former, | 
than weeping away their nights and their 
nerves over the sad things of the latter. A 
taste for the former may co-exist with pru- 
dence: but a taste for the latter is entirely op- 


posed both to good sense and proper feelings 
We should hardly dare to pronounce upon 
the standard of but we 
may venture to hint a few 
tures with 
They ought to 


romance composition ; 
ot the 


rreater iena- 


should be marked 


nevels 
faithtul delineations of ex- 


whieh 








isting manners, or of manners that are tolera- 
bly well remembered. They ought to contain 
accurate piet ires of character If they it 
times be tender. thev ought at others to be 
lively and witty. They ought not to be vul- 
gar. nor to enc yurage co non prejudices or 
weaknesses Thev may. here and there be 
sprinkled with delineations of other things 
than men and women, but at distant intervals 

and not thick set in ev chapter, like cer- 
tain tales we wot of, in which, when not “ bab- 
bling ‘o green fields,’ the writer does nought 
but mouth of hills, el cliffs, and such or- 
dinary gear. Mademoiselle Scuderi has, at 
least, the merit of depicting a certain sort of 
manners, those of the great in society. It is 
known that her heroes and heroines are piec- 
tures, or, as they were then called. pe rtraits, of 


people who figured in her tune rous arout 


que je surs furieusement pour les portraidts 2 oe 


ne rors rien de st galant que cela But she 
has not the praise of having painted one single 
individual character. All her heroes are he- 
roes of the same family; and their qualities 
are comprehended in a set formula which he 
ralds them to the notice of the reader. All 
brave, all chaste, all faithful, all unfortunate, 
all gallant —Fortisque Gyas, fortisque Cloan- 
thus. So of the women, so of the knaves, so 
of the fathers and mothers. The following are 
the rules for making love laid down by the 


witty Moliere, the observance of which would 
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effectually prevent that dreadful consumma- 


tion, marriage. Quick marriages, horrible 
things! exclaims Madelon; with them “ Un 


roman serait bientot fini. La belle chose que 
ce serait si d'abord Cyrus epouserait Mandane 
et qu Aronce le plain-pied tut marie a Clelie.” 
—The tabula of rules is * Il faut qu'un amant, 
pour etre agreable, sache debiter les beaux 
sentimens, pousser le doux, le tendre et le pas- 
sionne, et que sa recherche soit dans les formes 
Premierement, il doit voir au temple, ou a la 
promenade, ou dans quelque ceremonie pub- 
lique, la personne dont il devient amoureux; 
ou bien etre conduit fatalement chez elle par 
un parent ou un ami, et sortir de la tout re- 
veur et melancholique. Il cache un temps sa 
passion a lobjet aune, et cependant lui rend 
plusieurs visites, ou lon ne manque de mettre 
sur le tapis une question galante qui exerce les 
Le jour de la declara- 
tion arrive, qui se doit faire ordinairement dans 
une allee de quelque jardin, tandis que la com- 
pagmie s est un peu eloignee; et cette decla- 
suivie prompt courroux qui 
parait a notre rougeur, et que, pour un temps, 

de notre Ensuite il 
trouve mi yen de nous apaiser, de nous accou- 


esprits de l'assemblee 


ration est dun 


bannit lamant presence 


tumer insensiblement au discours de sa pas- 
sion, et de tirer de nous cet aveu qui fait tant 
les aventures, 
les rivaux qui se jettent a la traverse d'une in 


elination ! | persecutions 


de peine Apre s cela viennent 


etabue, les des peres, 


les jalousies concues sur de fausses apparences, 
les plaintes, les desespoirs. les enlevemens, et 


Vou 


ce qui sensuit a comme les choses Se 
traitent dans les belles maniere 8; et ce sont des 
regvies dont. en bonne valanterie on ne sauraiut 
se dispenses Mais en venir de but en blane 


a lumon conjugale, ne faire l'amour qu’en fai- 
le contrat du 
iment le roman par 


sant inarriage, et prendre juste 
il ne se peut rien 
ee procede ; etjat mal 
au cceur de la seule vision que cela me fait 

All the charact 


may be pi ked up 


t queue ; 


de plus marchand que 


ed in these scenes 
In fact, they 


TS eniplo 
i 


any where 





are not characters, meaning. by characters, in- 
dividuals marked by certain traits, which se 
ores * them not only trom the world. but. to 
1 certain degree, from their class. Clelie in 


that; m a third she be 
comes Almahide. in another Mandane; whilst 
Oroondates Alexandre, Aleidiane, Cyrus, 
1 iby ‘His name is Legion "This 
entire absence of on of character is 
of the remarkable characteristics, 
not only of their novels, but of the French tra- 


this, is Cleopatre in 


Is 





' 
tain 
all insulat 


one most 





gedies, and even of their haute comedic. Se- 
muramis and Eriphyle are precisely the same 
characters. Shakspeare would have distin- 


guished them. There are some exceptions 
which break this monotony, which show, by 


the skill with which they are drawn. that it 


was not the power but the taste that was 
wanted. Zaire and Amenaide are the most 


beautiful and exquisite specimens of indivi 
dualization that e in fictitious literature 
The truth that the business of such ro 
mances and dramas is the representation oi 


xist 


1s, 


action and sentient; that of our own, cha 
racter. Which is the best of these two ob 
jects, we shall not trouble ourselves to deter 


mine mixture of both is better then eithe 
in xtur i 
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singly. It may be a kind of Lese-majeste 
against the supremacy of Shakspeare, to “ he- 
sitate dislike” of his plays; but we will be bold 
to say, that there are but few who could accu- 
rately comprehend the action and plot of Ham- 
let or Othello on the stage, if habitual perusal 
had not cleared up their difficulties. The 
haughtiness and jealousy of the latter, and the 
capricious ill-humour and melancholy of the 
former, are obvious to the spectator, because 
they.are painted in the expressions put into 
their mouths; but these expressions have but 
little to do with the action. On the contrary, 
Phedre may be understood from the beginning 
to the end. The action opens, the intrigue, 


the nud of the piece forms under the eye of 


the beholder, and the denouement comes 
round, not as the consequence of the last inci- 
dent only, as in most of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
but as the winding up of a whole seres of con- 
nected actions. It ts h ardly necessary to state, 
that these romances are without a single spark 
eof humour. Wit, the wit of those days. when 
wit was not wit, these romances are full of. 
In the I/lustre Bassa, Soly:aan, the Grand 
Turk, resolves to put the illustrious bashaw to 
death; but he suddenly reimembers that he 
had once sworn that during his life the bishaw 
should not be killed. This is a case of con- 
science, on which he apples to the Mufti— 
the Pere Lachaise of Constantinople. Now, 
the Mufti being a man plein d'esprit et de 
finesse, as the ingenious authoress hath it, ca- 


suistically avers that sleep is but a species of 


the genus death, and therefore the Turk might 
get rid of the Bashaw and his seruples toge- 
ther, by bowstringing the former, while he 
(the Turk) dozed. Of this kind of wit, we 
take it, more than enough might be found in 
Sanchez, if he were not such heavy reading. 
But of liveliness, humour, in short, of what we 
know to be genuine wit, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of its definition, these great books con- 
tain not a symptom. They are like Falstaff, 


as touching their bulk, and their power of 


causing wit in the behol’er; but unlike him, 
as touching the want of that quality in theim- 
selves. Humour, indeed, it is vain to ex- 
pect in romances, which teach a serious gen- 
tility 
the ricille cour with humour, would have ren- 
dered aristocratic defects too familiar to the 
profane vulgar, the shocking boeurgcoisie, 
whom the aristocracy were too delicately sen- 
sitive to admit “ betwixt the wind and their 
nobility. And it would be altogether mon- 
strous to suppose that it was the duty of the 
teachers of galanterie to handle the crowd 
with so gentle a lash ashumour. Nothing but 
the most profound scorn was to be used for the 
‘habitual immorality of such lions and tigers,” 
ss Scriblerus would call them The lightest 
of the modes of treatment which Martinus pre- 
scribes for his young noblemen for self-correc- 
tion, would reduce the most perfect gallant to 


nought. “ Let him survey himself naked, di- 


vested of artificial charms, with bandy legs, a 
short neck, a dun hide, and a pot belly.” 
What a portrait of an Oroondates'—There is 
nothing vulgar in the tone of these romances. 
Princes and kings, sultans and bashaws, with 
srresponding characters of the other sex, 


To attack the faults of the people of 


French Romances. 


stalk through them, and talk of honour, fide- 
lity, and bravery, as necessary qualities, and 
denounce baseness, faithlessness, and coward- 
ice, as the most ungallant vices. Mademoi- 
selle Scuderi carries her heroes over wilds and 


oceans, “ antres vast and deserts idle,” through 





tempest, storm, shipwreck, slavery, and so 
forth; but it is impossible to derive any no- 
tion of the scenes. Oroondates 1s predicated 
to be in a desert, and Cyrus in a storm. Some- 
times the desert is called a dreadful desert, 
and the storin a shocking storm. But they are 
all every day deserts, &c., known to be deserts, 
&c., because so called in terms: and not from 
a description of details. Put this authoress, 
nevertheless, into a palace or a cottage, and 
she tells all the articles it contains: the room 
how high, by how many feet wide and long 
The couches, chairs, and tables are all set 
forth: or, as Boileau says, she never will let 
the reader get out of a house until she has 
taken an inventory of the furniture 

But we fear we have gone a little out of our 
way in this discussion, when we ought to be 


busying ourselves with the work, the title of 


which is prefixed to this article. Boileau was 
not the first either to distinguish or to deery 
the absurdity of the passion for these ro- 
mances. They were always unpalatable to 
wits and humourists, whose occupation is not 
to be fine or serious, but to find wherewithal 
to joke whenever those qualities present them- 
selves. Place a jester by the side of a for- 
malist, and no power can withhold him from 
venting his quips and quiddities against the 
gravities of the latter. Ridicule is not only 
the touchstone of false gravity; it is the ene- 
my of all that is grave. Magnas—secat res 
It falls foul of seriousness wherever found 
Scarron felt the imspiration of the god of 
laughter as a species of phrenzy. He laughed 
at his own misfortunes, he made mockery of 
his disgraces, and ridiculed his sufferings 
Gravity was unknown to him, even in the 
most unportant affairs of life. Their import- 
ance only increased the broad grin with which 
he viewed all things under the sun. Such 
sombre books, therefore, as the heroic ro- 
mances, roused the ire of his wit as naturally 
as their leaves would feed a flame. He laugh- 


ed at them. because he laughed at all. With 
these feelings, he strung together, under the 
title of Roman Comique, a number of the most 
ludicrous incidents, told in terms equally ludi- 
crous. The writers of the heroic romances 


speak of kings, queens, and the great; Scarron 
of poor players, country attorneys, and inn- 
keepers. The former write in a formal, mea- 
sured style; Searron in a style coarse, fami- 
liar, and careless. The former make use of 
empires and princedoms; the latter of paltry 
country towns and villages: all is “ base, com- 
mon, and popular.” The witty writer of the 
Characteristics advises that popular passions 
or panics should be treated in a “ Bartle’my- 
fair mode; by which he means, that they 
should be subjected to raillery as unlicensed as 
the drollery of a fair. So also thought Scar- 
ron, upon the panic of galanterie and ro- 
mance reading which raged in his day. His 
wit is as gross as the antics of the show-booths ; 
and is as broad a satire upon that gravity, ae 













the tumblinge of a clown would be, if perform- 
ed in derision of Terpsichore. Scarron also 
intended to ridicule the pretensions of the 
troops of actors who wandered over the pro- 


vinces of France, committing great extrava- 
gancies, and, frequently, dangerous crimes 


The countenance that Cardinal Richelieu had 
afforded to the stage, had raised the notions of 
the players of their self-importance so high, 
that their insolence gave general annoyance 
and disgust ; 


as its name imports, 


The Roman Comique, 
is a history of the adventures of a company of 
actors 

[t is impossible to afford our readers any no- 
tion of the humour of this romance. Tom 
Jones's adventures at Upton, or the earlier ones 
of Roderick Random, approach nearest in the 
breadth and coarseness with which they are 
told. There is the same minuteness, the same 
insensibility to delicacy, the same hankering 
after disgusting details; with this difference, 
Scarron shows some notion of the metaphysic 
of love, whilst the heroes of Smollett and 
Fielding are mere sensualists. Scarron. how- 
has some faith of man- 


ever, in the honesty 
kind. His characters are not all maurais su- 
jets. Their actions do not encourage misan- 


thropy and disgust, like those of Smollett 
Scarron, however, has none of the grave buf- 
foonery with which Fielding attacks the more 
important absurdities. He ridicules mistakes 
in taste and breeding; but he never attacks 
any serious and popular fallacy. We have in 
him none of the delicious wit with which 
Fielding shows up the errors of the austere 
moralists ; nothing like his illustration of the 
follies of the stoic, from the character of the 
sheriff's officer, “ the ncble bumtrap, who rises 
greatly superior to the weaknesses of huma- 
nity,” or of the emptiness of the Shaftesburian 
Rule of right and Beauty of virtue, from the 
hapless posture of Square behind the treacher- 
ous curtain. The great defect in the Roman 
Comique is the want of a hero or heroine to 
support the main interest. It is one of the first 
laws of romance writing to select 
personage to be the point d’appui of all the ad- 
ventures. The reader identities hunself with 
one ; he 
all the pain and pleasure of each actor. If 
each adventure have its own hero, or if the 
same hero be dropped and taken up again 
from time to time, the interest becomes weak- 
ened. Romances are like epic poems, they 
require a main action and a main character ; 
the first to support the memory, the second to 
sustain the interest 


soine one 


Scarron was of respectable origin, and was 
born at Paris, in 1610. His mother died when 
he was young, and, on his father’s second mar- 
riage, the step-mother took a mortal aversion 
to her son-in-law, and drove him from his fa- 
ther’s roof. He assumed the clerical habit and 
travelled into Italy, where he passed some 
years in easy gaiety. He afterwards returned 
to France, and became one of the most distin- 
guished members of the brilliant society which 
assembled round Ninon del’Enclos. It was in 
the society of this distinguished woman that 
the character of Scarron, for unbridled 


French Romances. 





assuines his feelings, and conceives | 


| was disappointed 
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gaiety and facile morals, is supposed to have 


been formed. It was said, we believe only by 
the enemies of Ninon and her friends, that the 
constitution of Searron was shattered by the 
excesses in which he indulged. His nerves 
were destroyed; sciatica and rheumatism 
seized upon him, and were followed by a com- 
plication of distempers, that bafiled the skill 
of his physicians. The access of these disor- 
ders was quickened by a frolic in which he was 
engaged at the Carnival, when he disguised 
hunself as a savage, and, being hunted by the 


mob, was compelled to conceal himself in a 
marsh He gives an account of the dreadful 


state he was in, the levity of which at once 
astonishes and appals. He visited various 
baths in France to alleviate his sufferings, but 
without relief. His father’s death added to 
his wretchedness, by placing him in a position 
of great embarrassment; for he and his own 
sisters became involved in a suit with his step- 
mother and her children, in which the latter 
succeeded. The most important affairs never 
drove away Scarron’s love of ridicule ; for he 
had the folly to submit his factum to the tribu- 
nal in burlesque verses. To involve him more 
deeply, his sisters now insisted upon residing 
with him at Paris, and were a source of great 
annoyance. He used to say, “ L’une aimait le 
vin et l'autre les homies.’ The queen and 
Cardinal Richelieu, of the latter of whom he 
was a great admirer. granted him pensions 
He soon afterwards obtained a canonry at 
Mans, where he wrote the Reman Comique, 
and Jaid the scene of so many of its adventures 
He subsequently returned to Paris, where he 
was introduced to Mademoiselle d Aubigne, 


| afterwards so celebrated as Madame de Main- 


tenon. She was then at the age of fourteen 
and living with her mother, in a very necessi- 
tous condition, in a house opposite to that in 
which dwelt Scarron. Two years afterwards 
he married her, by which step he lost his ca- 
nonry in name; but he contrived to retain it 
by his interest with Mazarin. who bestowed it 
upon the valet of his friend. the celebrated 
Menage. This valet gravely took the tonsure, 
and administered the benefice for Scarron; # 
proceeding by which, under the ancren regime, 
the revenues of the church were frequently 
turned aside into the pockets of the laity 
Scarron had flattered himself with hopes of a 
pension from Cardinal Mazarin, in which he 
On that oceasion, he sup- 
pressed an eulogy which he had written upon 
him, and, in turn, wrote a biting satire lis 
house now was not only the resort of the wits 
of the day, but became the rendezvous of all 
the malcontents, who, under the ridiculous 
name of the Frende, became so formidable to 
that minister. 

The main occupation of Scarron, from this 
time, was the composition of verses in the 
highest strain of burlesque. He died in 1660, 
in a state of great pain, but gay and lively to 
the last, after having written the following 
epitaph for himself :— 


« Celui qu'ici maintenant dort 
Fit plus de pitie que d'envie, 
Et souffrit mille fois la mort 


Avant que de perdre la vie 
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Passant, ne furs ici de bruit 

Garde bien que tu ne leveille ; 

Car voici la premiere nuit 

Que le pauvre Searron sommeille 

It is a singular fact, that the three most dis- 

orderly and extravagant wits that the world 
ever saw, belonged to the order of priesthood ; 
—Rabelais, Scarron, and Sterne 


From the British Crit 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA, in the 
Years Isle, 19. 20, and 21. trom the Rires 


Gamlna through Wooll:, Bondoo, Galam, Kas- 





son, Kaarta,and Foolidoo, to the Rirer Niges 
By Major William Gray and the late Staff- 
Surgeon Dochard ; with a Map and Plates 
“Tv was known at Senegai,”’ savs M. Mol- 
len, (1. 37.) “ that the failure of the attempts 
lately made by the English to penetrate into 
the interior of Africa, was owing to the ex- 
travagant notions entertained by the necroes 
of the treasures conveyed by those traveller 
and in order to obviate any dilliculties of the 





same kind, he equipped himself with nothing 
but a scanty provision of the merest 1 

ries for fifteen months, the period which he 
supposed his journey would occupy The re- 


sult of his own expedition showed that even 


his meagre pittance was sufficient to rouse the 


cupidity of the negroes; and the work now 
lying before us, proves that the French at Se- 
negal knew as little respecting the obstacles 
which really retarded the English travellers 
as M. Mollien himself did, with regard to the 
difficulties and hazards which he had to en- 
counter, or the resources which lay within his 
reach 

A sketch of the ori rinal plan of the Mission 
to which M. Mollien alludes. was riven in the 
Life of Mungo Park pr fixed to the Narrative 
of his Second Journey in Africa. (If. 143.) It 
was derived from Park’s own sug 
upon which the Ministry had acted ren the 
despatched him on his last, and, as it turned 
out, fatal expedition He had witnessed the 
‘cafilahs, or caravans, pass- 


estions 


journeys of large 
mg through the territories of the negro chiefs 


on paying a small duty; and therefore “ in- 
ferred that the march of a small party would 
excite no serious apprehension (ib. 1411.) 


His subsequent experience seemed to contirm 
the correctness of his inferences, and sanguine 
hopes were entertained that “an expedition 
formed and conducted upon such principles 
(with a due attention to the proper season for 
travelling) would be attended with ultimate 
euccess 

How lamentably those expectations have 
been frustrated is well known to all who take 
any interest in the progress of African disco- 
very; and the melancholy conclusion of Ma- 
jor Gray's disastrous tale had long been a 
matter of notoriety before the publication of 
his narrative. Still, however, there was some 
anxiety to hear the details of his journey, and 
the very protraction of his residence among 
tribes imperfectly known, had greatly in- 


bits and manners, as well as the country which 
they orcupy Hiow far those opportunities 
were turned to good account will best appear 
from an abstract of his book 

It presents the result of the observations 
made not only by himself, but also by the 
other officers emploved in this service ; and 
may be considered as containing all the infor- 
mation collected during the course of the ex 
pedition commenced 
Major Peddie, in 1"15, and terminated in I-%1 


That enterprising officer. who reached the 
mouth of the Senegal in November, 1215, ac 


Campbel! nd Statf- 





companied by C 








Surgeon Cowdrey, ilready distineuished as 
the explorer of some unknown tracts in Afri- 
ca.) was not destined to advance beyond the 
shores of the continent, the ir st rece S« 
which he hoped to visit: unforeseen obstacle 
checked his progress at the outset, and S 
Charles M-Carthy. Governor of Sierra Le 
coneurred with hun in thinking it necessary 
to put off his departure till the following sea 
son A short time after his return from that 
colony, Mr. Cowdrey, to use the words of Ma 

Gray ill, and in a few days fell 
victim to the climate This loss was thi 

‘parable, as that gwentleman was 1 

n of great importance to the Mission, « 
vccount of his medical skill; but was pec 
culiarly adapted to promote its scientific ol 
jects by “ his invaluable services as a natura! 
ist and astre er 

To supp the vacancy oceans ed t M 
Cowdre eath. at least in the exp v ofa 
med hi \] r Gray (who : not 
he informs 1 n | preface, (vu bern 1 
th camp r ovet he educated in th 

} _ ed t ten to ana lieatiou 

iM P though he felt h n 
‘ ” s ! few of th 
( tio fo the diseh e ol ) 

t a situat 

\ wrt ie rinal plan, the exped 
tien was to have proceeded along the Sene 
og Ra Lee d Ba Woolima ! rere 
ed r to the Joliba t of pur hi the 
Ba Beely ui with that view. Lamina.a r 
tive of Se was d 
soon after his I ! 





and to request him to sens . 
he British 
This messenger pro- 


to Senegal. in order to a 
Mission to his capital 


mised to return with the king's answer in 


company 


three months. It may be inferred from the 
context, though not distinctly affirmed, that 
Lamina set off in February, 1816; some sur- 
prise therefore must be felt on our learning in 
the next page, that in the following month, 
long before the result of his journey could be 
known. Major Peddie had resolved to change 
his ronte and take “the path through Foota 
Jallon It is true that the middle of the en- 
suing November was the period fixed for the 
departure of the Mission from Senegal, which 
left an interval of six months after the time, 
at which Lamina was expected back awain ; 
but still they were exposed to the unfavoura- 
ble impression which so sudden a change of 
their plans might produce on the minds of the 


creased his opportunities of studying their ha- ' negro chief: 


under the command of 











er 
Lots 










They did not. in fact, quit the Senegal till 
the 17th of Noveniber, IS16, when the whole 
party, under the command of Major Peddie, 
onsisting of Captain Campbell, Major Gray. 
Mr. Adolphus Kuminer. the naturalist. a Ger- 
man, and M. Partarieau,* “a native of Sene- 
ral, possessing consiferable knowledee of the 
Arabie and Moorish languages, with some of the 
native African tongues,” together with a hun- 
dred men, military and civil, (e¢c/ians as Ma- 
jor Gray conveniently terms them.) and a 
train of two hundred beasts of burden. set sail, 
and, after a short stay at Goree, where they 
were joined by a vessel having on board son 
horses and mules, and a tedious passage from 
thence of sixteen days, reached Kakundy, a 
slave-factory on the eastern bank of the Rio 
Nuniez. On the Mth of December all were 
landed and encamped “on an elevated piece 
of ground cleared for the purpose and over- 
looking the factory; but the woods and mud 
on the banks of a tide-river are always pesti- 
terous in a tropical climate; it was therefore 
found necessary to move higher up on the 
24th; and on that day poor Peddie was assail- 
ed by a violent attack of fever, which preyed 
upon him with little intermission till Le ex- 
pired on the Ist of Jannary , X17 

within the short fourteen 
months, was the expedition deprived of both 
oflicers to whom the direction of it had 
been originally entrusted, and all the flattering 
auticipations derived from their known talents 
and qualifications were stifled almost in their 
birth 
Ou the very day before this melancholy 
event took place, Lieutenant Stokoe. R. N. and 
Hospital-Assistant Nelson, arrived from Sierra 
Leone to join the mission, accompanied by 


Thus, space of 


The 


two gertiemen from the colony; one of whom 
Lieutenant M:Rae, of the Royal African 
Corps, tinmediately volunteered to join the 
expedition, and Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy to proceed, notwithstanding the 
rarrison could iil dispense with Ifis services 

On the first of February, 1817, the conva- 
| the Europeans) were 


nearly al] 
the 


iwarch was therefore commenced, and though 


was allowed by 


escents (7. ¢ 
msidered as capable of moving forwards ; 
ontinued for only four hours, proved to be 
fativuing L Stekee was 
ulded to the sick-list on the 2d. and on that 
day the whole corps received a sad discomli- 
from an enemy for whom they wer 
unprepared 

* We lett Harrimakona,” says Major Gray, 
(9.) “at two P.M. and got on tolerably weil, 
until we arrived at a difficult pass in a wood. 
where those in front disturbed a swarm of 
bees, which made so violent an attack both on 
men and animals, that all were thrown into 
On my being made acquainted 
with the cause, | considered it a very frivo- 
lous excuse for allowing the horses and asses 
to run about in al! directions. throwing off 
loads; and was reprimanding the men 
for their carelessness. when | was attacked by 
l was 


most eutenant 


( 
quite 


confusion 


their 


so dense a swarm of those insects, that 


Or Partarrieu 


Vor. VIII.-—No. 45. 
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| tion, he we 
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obliged to retreat, and suffer the mortifieation 
of exhibiting myself in the same predicament 
with those | had just been reproving. It was 
stinsef before the bees auispe rsed, or we eould 
collect many of whom suffered 
‘rely frown the bees getting into their eyes, 


the muiiaais., 
ears, and nostrils; one of our best horses died 
on the spot, and some of the asseg were unable 
to rise from the eround.” 

Had not the Major, who “ reached the shores 
of Africa, in his tour of service, well remem- 
bering. on his pass the labours and re- 
informed and the brave,” 
(Pref. viii.) unhappy torgotten, on that ocea- 
sion, What he had read with so much atten- 
ld probably have remembered 
Mungo Park's (IL. 48.) distress from a similar 
cause, and would have escaped the ludicrous 
predicament in which he was placed, as he 
justly observes. by his unlucky reproots. 

On the 7th. they were joined by a messen 
wer, who had been despatched in the preced- 
ing August to inform the Imam (A!limami, in 
the language of the negroes) of Timbo of their 
approach 

This man was accompanied by Abdu ‘] Ha- 
mid, one of the lnam’s brothers, who inform- 


ire 


searches of the 


| ed Captain Campbell, who had succeeded to 


the coummand, that it was “Alimamy’s orders 
that a white man should be sent in advance to 
Teembo, to explain to him the object they had 
in view in entering his dominions:” and “ that 
he forbad their nearer approach until he 
should be pertfeetly satisfied on that head.” 
Instead of sending a white man, or allowing 
Major Gray to accompany Abn Bakari, the 
chief sent by Abdu ‘1 Hamid, Captain Camp- 


bell contented himself with despatching one 


of his natire se thus, in his first com- 
munication with the native powers, disregard- 
i requisition which was far from unreason- 
able. and neglecting to avail himself of the 
assistance which lis officers would gladly have 
afforded 

The party had now reached the Tingalinta 
river, at that place 110 feet wide ; and where 
they had an opportunity of examining a speci- 
men of native ingenuity. which would alone 
be snfficient to prove (if proof were wanting) 
that the negroes are not quite such incorrigi- 
writers would fain 
make us believe. It was “a swinging bridge 
composed of cane and bark ropes, by which it 
was attached, at about twenty-four feet above 
the water. to the branches of the trees which 
grew on the banks, and afforded, during the 
rainy and periodical floods, a sate, 
though, apparently, slight and tottering pass- 
age for people on foot.” Of this bridge a plate 
is given. It bears some resemblance to the 
Jhulas or suspension bridges of the Hindus, 
over the torrents which sweep through the ra- 
vines of Himalaya, (As. Res. XI. 475,) but is 
far less ingenious and artificial in its structure ; 
while, on the other hand, it appears superior 
to that which was thrown over the Ba Wulima 
by the Mandingoes for Park (II. 147-9) 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
Imam, to advance without his further orders, 
Captain Campbell proceeded as fast as bad 
roads and tardy followers would suffer him, 
and when a division of the paths occurred, he 

a) E 


- 4 


rgeants ; 


ing 





ble blockheads as some 


season 











determined to follow that which led to Labe 
in direct opposition to the wishes of Abdu ‘| 
: Hamid. The country through which they had 
passed was hilly and rugved; sometunes pre- 





senting stony, unproductive plains: more tre- 
{ quently rocky ascents divided by rich valleys 
! Their cattle, unshod and unused to any soil 
if. but a level sand, soon sunk under the difficulty 
: of the road, and on the 20th of February, 
ry barely three weeks after they set out, thev 
| * decided’ on abandoning their two small field 
} guns, with their shot and a ipe, and having 
1 buried them about three feet beneath the sur- 
4 face, made a tire to conceal where th ina 
had been broken.” (1* An i | intion 
; since Abdu ‘| Hamid, who i th them 
; could scarcely fail to know the place, hid tine 

| | treasures dep sited there 
‘9 “4 apta n Campbell seve Mator Gray. (ib.) 
; “thought it better to dispose of them in that 





i 
way than to make a present of them to Alma- 
my; for although it was not likely t 
could make any u of them. vet the verv cir- 





ee 


cumstance alone of possess = h destruc 
Mi tive engines, and of having ' i them from 
i us, might induce th nat vith whouw 
fk occasionally wares \ md thret t wiieh 
4 we were bkely to trave to entertain unta- 
' vourable opinions of u 
: i On the same principle they o t not to 
| if have given away a gun or a p 1. and 
ia ever unprudent t might ve been to mane 


such splendid and unexpected 


early stage of their journey, what was more 











; likely to secure thie ood will of the lin rot 
I Futa Jallon at once. than a t hi s ved 
so much confidence in his friendly imtentio 
i Is it not probal e thht by thus makin 1 Vir- 
( tue of necessity, the objects of the m m 
tv would have been effectually promote ind 
: that jealousy removed which wet bony iler 
wards, drove them out of the country 
i In the beginning of March, a dearth of pro- 
| visions began to be felt; fresh delays were « 
i: casioned by the Imam’'s sienifying that he 
| must consult his chiets. betore he tould con- | 
+} sent to their passage through hits territories ; 
; and Captain Campbell again sent one of his 
{ i, black seryveants, mstead an European offi- | 
, cer, to treat with his sable majesty \ scarcity 
) : of provisions, and illnesses from eating unripe 
’ fruit, were added to the misery which their 
i present suspense occasioned. The Imam wa 
{ either dissatisfied with the quality of the agent, 
: ¢ or the presents sent to lum, and nearly three 
| {a weeks after the commencement of these ne rO- 
= tiations, Sergeant Tuft, the person despatched 
ty to the royal camp, sent to advise Captain 
{ft Cainpbell, cither to come himself, or send 
f some of his officers as soon as possible, to con- 
4 vince the Imam and his ministers of his real 





intentions. Captain Campbell therefore re- 
paired to the royal residence, and the result of 
his visit was, that as the Imam could not be 


responsible for their safety, while he was ab- 


sent on a foreign campaign, they must re- 
main in the neighbourhood of Labe till his re- | 





' turn; soon afterwards some of their followers 
i i were dismissed, others ran away, and aseighty- | 
] five of their beasts had died, they could not 


move till provided with carriers, by order of | 
the chief of the district where they were. A 
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j scareity of provisions nd fs ¢« necquenrce, 
sickness, quickly ensued, and en the ath 
April, Lieutenant Stokoe and Mr. Kummer 


set out for the coast, conveyed in cradles mad: 





of cane, being already too ill to have any im- 
mediate hope of rec overy 

“On the 2d May, Lamina, accompanied by 
Abou Hararata, ene of the chiefs, and a long 
train of attendants, came to the camp, and in 
formed Captain Campbell that Almamy had 
} given permission to Lamina, in consequence 
| of his being the messenger of the King of 
ih the country by 


whatever path he chose, and had also given 





Sego, to conduct them thir 


directions to Abou Hararata to collect carrier; 


for the conveyan f their baggage No 
thing, liowever sa\ Mayor (rray. could be 
| obtained from them but promises which they 
rever intendes ! ty a) 
| Captain Camiypbe therefore, who was now 
| very tll, determimed to retrac his steps. and 
regain the coast before the rains set in. The 


lmam, mm answer to a messenger informing 





erin ition, repllred, ** that it wr 





not lis dest “ = s his country was open 
to them in t ¥v wise 
| On the I=th May. with much difficulty, t 
mustered a sutt iy of carriers to enabl 
| them to set retreat was far more 
| painial and ditties than their advance,” and 


on the second day of their march Major Gray 
} was himself reduced bv illness to a state of in 


sensibility to the objects around him. in which 


he continued till the Ist of Jane They had 
1 a } > 
then reached fob i factory on the Rio 


rmed when he had re 


covered his powers of perception, that Mr 


Kumuner had t 1 a victim to the climate, 
nd that Lieutenant Stokoe had returned to 
Sierra Leon Captain Campbell, though 
sn it bett ‘ linan alarming state 
f debility; on t izth Major Gray found 
that he | lost the use of his speech, and on 
e Ith | expire iost on the very spot 
u ‘ ‘ had » lately committed to the 
vund the remains of his friend and associate 
Major Peddie, beside which his own were d 
nosit on the following day 


As s n as the sick were sufficiently reco 
ve to youn the rest of the party. the’ 





were re oved to Sierra Leone, which they did 
not reach t most all their cattle were dear 


ions nearly exhausted 


uid their provi 

Lieutenant Stokoe, on whom the command 
now devolved, made a further attempt to se- 
cure the assistance of the Imam of Futa Jal 
lon. He travelled 


season to Timbo, 


‘in the depth of the rainy 
but had the mortification of 
being obliged to return without having effect- 
ed his purpose, and not long afterwards was 


seized with an Ulness which carried him off in 


Liew days 
Thus terminated t first peri d of this ill 
fated enterprise, in whieh, however we must 


adimure the resolute 





and perseverance of the 


principal actors, we cannot but lament a want 
of judgment 


ind discretion, Which seems some 





times to have created the impediments by 
which they were opposed, by augmenting the 


jealousy which the approach of so numerous a 


body under the direction of Europeans, could 


hardly fail to oceasion; so that Sir Walter 





| 
: 
: 
, 











tts judicious objections to the scheme 
when first mentioned by Park, were complete- 
ty established,—* the number of men employ- 
ed, though mnadequate tor conquest, or even 
for serious defence. was vet large enough to 
excite sus (Life of Park, Il 
And it regretted that the survivors 
instead of persevering im the original plan, the 
inexpedience of which had by that time been 
sufficiently manifested, “not the 
number of their attendants, so as to form a 
hody which could neither give umbrage nor 
excite cupidity 

The second of the four journeys to which 
this expedition gave rise, was commenced un- 
der the command of Major Gray and Mr. Do- 
chard in the middle of December, 1817. Evil 
fortune still attended their labours; they were 
kept out at sea by contrary winds, for nearly a 
month ! Gambia till the 


picion elvili.) 
is to be 


did reduce 





and did not reach the 
(3th of January, Isis. A difficulty in procuring 
horses, or other beasts of burden, detained 
them at Bathurst till the 3d of March, and on 
that day they embarked on the Gambia, which 
they ascended as far as Kayaye. (Kaye 13° 2 
N. 14° 30° W their journey by land 
mmenced on the 27th. They met with 
no material impediment till they reached Ma- 
dinah (the city) capital of Wulli, where the 
and avarice of a drunken king, 
of h 


tnd 


whence 


was ¢ 


iprice and the 


nsolenee son, gave them some embar- 


rassment uneasiness 


of a representation made by 
Major Grav had 
> 


fondu and 


In consequence 


Lamjna, the guide from Seo 
esolved to follow the road throug i 


fula-du, as the only secure route, and that in 
hieh he would meet with persons subject to 
the king of Bambarra No seriou 


ther disaster had occurred when. on 


illness nor 
issuing 
from the depopulated district between San 
the frontier towns of Wulli 
and Bondu, they entered the latter kingdom 


1 hey were told, indeed, on passing the fron 


| 
sanding and Sabi 


tier, that they would not be allowed to advance 
without an ¢ spec ial permission from the lmam 
ountry); this inf 
tion, however, was disregarded as g 
ind ten days afterwards Mr. Dochard was des- 


or sovereign of the « 


rT undless 








itched with one of the Sego agents, to make 
arrangement for their protection and sunport 
while travelling through ndu. He returnes 
na few days with a very civil message from 
the Imam. whom he had not seen. and a re 
qnest that they would halt a few davs, 1 he 
uld « ie to e them 
The prospect of being thus delayed, even 
for a few days, as I then thought says Maie 
Cirav. (10b.) © was irksome in the extreme s 
the r is were fast approaching, and. in tle 
space of another month, travelling would be 
come, if not wholly impossible, at least very 
difieult and dangerous ; 
ri \ on the 2st of May ; and ten weeks 
d | 1 already taken un by their journey 
Bathurst, through an interval of only 4 
tha while the a mce between their 
tem at that time, ond Sewo, amounted to at 
east 10°. could Major Gray then, Suppose 
that he should be able to advance much fur- 
ther before the rains would set in? And 
where could he 


pass the ramy season to more 
advantage tha 1 the me bonrhood of the 
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Senegal, and under the protection of a chief at 
peace both with the Europeans on the coast, 
and the sovereign of the country to which he 


was travelling’ His mind appears to have 
been at this time in a continual ferment; his 
progress had not been so rapid as he expected ; 
his cattle had suffered greatly from want of 
rest ; some of his party had been attacked by 
fever, and he was beginning perhaps to appre- 
hend a repetition of the miseries he had expe- 
rienced m another of the Fula kingdoms. 
arrival here.’ he says, (111.) 
we were beset by a multitude of beggars of 
all descriptions. Princes and their wives with- 
out number came to make us trifling presents, 
with the hope of receiving in return double 
their value; and their attendants were not less 
troublesome. Goulahs, or singing-people, who 
in Africa always flock around those who have 
any thing to give, no doubt thought this a 
rood opportunity to turn to good account their 
abilities in music, and we were continually an- 
noyed by their horrid noise. Dozens of them 
would, at the same moment, set up a sort of 


“Since our 





roaring extempore song in our, praise, accom- 
panied by drums. and a sort of guitar, and we 
found it impossible to get rid of them by any 
than They 
were not, however, to be put off with a trifle 
» who lived by that sort of gain, and not 
quently received from their own chiefs 
presents to the amount of several slaves, were 
not to be put off with trifles. particularly by 
them 
consequent e was 


other means giving something 








so much 
we 


with 
ri hes as we 


(apparently to 


Th 


persons 


had 


were in a continual state of uproar with those 
wretches. Never did | find my patience so 
much tired as on these occasions 





rwards, that nothing 
ft meeur, and 
that the lmam’s good-will, no less than that of 
his subyjec ts. depended upon the liberality with 
On the 16th 
of June, after endless delays and art or 


lt appears, not long afte 





>be done without a sufficient 





Was ti 





which the white man feed him 
hices tor 
the purpose of squebzing out more presents, 
ly throngh 
wished 
suffered 


ity of provi ions 


thev at last obtained a gmide--but or 
Kasson, which was not the route they 
to fo 

h from «i , 
awnuch from sicknes 
In two days they reached Bulipani. the capital 


low; having, in the mean time 


and a seare 


where they were very civilly received, some ot 
the king’s wives sending them, “ shortly after 
their arrival, two or three la e calabashes full 
of fine milk and couscous. which was not at all 
a despie present Here they had again to 





wait for a onide 


h 


; tor though we read, a page 
or two before, that 


the linam had vranted one, 
it appears that at Bulibani, he was still to be 
sought ; and when he had been appoimted, and 
they were on the point of setting off, a message 
from court informed them that as the people of 
Karta had destroyed several of the towns of 
Kasson, the passage through it was most likely 
ble. It wasin vain that Ma- 





no longer practi 


jor Gray offered to run any risk, and take all 
responsibility on himself; the Imam was in 
flexible in his regard for their safety, but it a 


peared from some broad hints thrown out, by 


, 
: 
one of his sons, thot his inflexibility might be 
relaxed by larger presents 
No small trouble and ne ifion was also 


requisite ta obtam leave for the Mis 














move from the capital, and establish itself at 
Samba Conte, only fifteen miles from Bakel, on 
the Senegal. This was at length effected on 
the 17th of July, In17. The rains, which com- 
menced early m June. had now completely set 
in, and the effects of this change in the atmos- 
phere had for some time been felt ;----‘ Mr. Bur- 
ton, and Mr. Nelson, and nearly all the Euro- 
peans, were labouring under fever and dysen- 
tery;’ and the former died on the 19th, only 
two days after their encampment at Samba 
Conte. On the %th of August, Mr. Nelson, 
who had gradually sunk under his malady, and 
had for three days been “ a complete inanimate 
skeleton,’ breathed his last, and added one 
more to the long list of victims to this destruc- 
tive climate. 

Major Gray, in the mean time, anxious to 
announce his approach to the King of Barbarra, 
despatched Mr. Dochard (who wished to pro- 
eeed on that service, and was then the only 
officer in the party capable of undertaking it) 
on a mission to Sego, accompanied by a guide 
and 4 messenger from the Imam. The result 
of this Missiop, which brought another Euro- 
pean to the banks of the Niger, is given in a 
subsequent part of the volume before us, and 
forms the third of the journeys performed by 
Major Gray and his companions. 

Every thing went on smoothly till the be- 
ginning of October, when a tine Arabian mare 
having been purchased by Major Gray, an ex- 
orbitant demand was made for duty, though 
such charges did not appear to be usual ; and 
on its being resisted, the natives were forbidden 
to supply him with provisions. After many 
fruitless explanations and complaints, it was 
found expedient to compromise the business, 
by paying as a duty legally demanded, nearly 
double the sum paid for the mare. 

In the latter end of October, the decrease of 
the rains had a very beneficial effect on the 
health of the invalids; and the arrival of a 
French fleet at Galam, on the Senegal, con- 
tributed largely to the comfort and security of 
the party. No serious inconveniences seem to 
have been now experienced ; but the absence 
of M. Partarieau, and the want of those sup- 
plies for which he had been despatched to St. 
Louis, prevented the Mission from moving for- 
wards. On the sth of January, 819, the Imam 
Amadi, (Almed.) who was old, and had in fact 
been long in a declining state, died. His suc- 
cessor, Musa Yeoro, received Major Gray 
“with marked hospitality and attention,” and 
made, of his own accord, the most flattering 
yromises ; but about the middle of February 
Ire compelled hina to come into the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bulibani, the capital, on the 
old plea of anxiety for the safety of his guests ; 
incursions of the Kartan army were, he said, 
hourly expected; he could not therefore an- 
swer for the security of the white men while 
removed so far from his protection. 


On the tith of May, M. Partarieau at length | 


returned from St. Louis, with the stores and 
presents promised to the late, and covenanted 
for by the present Imam. On the {th the 


[mam signed an agreement, (Appendix VI. 
372.) in compliance with an application from | 
Major Gray, containing, among other “ de- 
mands,” owe Which required him (Major Gray) 
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to make certain presents to the Imam. Ali 
seemed now to be settled, but the negro chiet 
insisted on the Mission's taking one path, and 
Major Gray was resolved to take another 
Something like a threat of hostilities ensued, 
and the Major, as a ruse-de-guerre, declared 
it to be his resolution to return to the Senegal 
through Futa Toro, to the north-west, hoping 
to work his way eastward when no longer un- 
der the immediate observation of the Imam of 
Bondu. 

This retreat was a series of disasters ; the 
treachery of the guides, together with conti- 
nual attempts by some of the Imam’s satellites 
to intimidate and check the progress of the 
travellers, operated as such a stimulus to the 
inhospitable and pilfering propensities of the 
populace, as could only be counteracted by the 
utmost determination and caution. Futa Toro, 
through a part of which they were obliged to 
pass on their way to the Senegal, was then in 
a state of complete anarchy, in consequence of 
an interregnum occasioned by the death of the 
Imam or Sovereign; and as soon as the Mis- 
sion set foot on this territory, it-felt the effect 
of such a state of misrule. The different chiefs 
in the neighbourhood, seemed inclined to de- 
termine by blows who should have the honour 
of escorting through the country: i. e. who 
should have the privilege of fleecing strangers 
at his pleasure : and one of these worthies tair- 
ly blockaded their camp for two or three days, 
in order to foree their acceptance of his pro- 
tection. To reseue his party from this dilem- 
ma, Major Gray made a forced march by night 
to Bake! on the Senegal, and on the following 
day, the Ith June, 1819, returned with twenty- 
five or twenty-six men and assupply of water; 
but when only three or four miles from his 
encampment, he most unaccountably stopped 
short, lest he “should reach the camp at too 
early an hour ;" and by so doing was caught in 
a heavy tornado, which gave some of his bul 
lock-drivers an opportunity of making off with 
their cattle. When daylight returned, in ad 
dition to a thorough drenching, he had the 
mortification of discovering that Partarieau 
and his men had deeamped ; and just as he was 
entering the village where they were, the na 
tives “attempted to tear the clothes off his 
men’s backs and their arms out of their hands.” 
This sort of treatment was too rough to be 
berne with sang-froid. A skirmish therefore 
ensued ; but as the arms of Major Gray's men 
(now reduced to eleven) were rendered almost 
useless by the drenching of the preceding 
night, the enemy were too much for them 
The chief of this rabble, however, came for- 
ward, and offering his hand to the Major, 
* said that if he would go quietly with him, no 
one should molest him,”’---a promise which he 
had scarcely the power of performing. 

Instead of allowing his prisoner (for such 
Major Gray now was) to join his party, as he 
had promised, this worthy (the same as had 
blockaded them before) compelled him to go to 
his own village, and did not release him till th: 
fourth day, when he again found Partarieaw 
had decamped, contrary to his expectations 
but instead of pushing forwards towards Bake!, 
whither he supposed his party to be gone, he 
returned to his old foe and blockader, appre- 
































hensive of worse treatment elsewhere.---Civil 
promises were made, as usual, but no guide 
was furnished till the third day, nor could the 
Major regain his party at Bakel till the 22d 
June, 1819. The French officers stationed 
there received him on this, as on former ocea- 
sions, with the most cordial welcome. It is 
indeed highly satisfactory to observe, that the 
national animosities which have so often em- 
bittered the intercourse between the naval and 
military men in our own and the French ser- 
vice, seem to have been entirely forgotten on 
the banks of the Senegal. 

The rains had now completely set in, and 
the losses experienced in the retreat of the 
Mission from Bondu, rendered it impossible as 
well as imprudent to make any further at- 
tempts to advance eastwards, till both men and 
stores had been sufficiently recruited. 

The reader has thus been furnished with as 
comprehensive and as brief a summary of the 
incidents of these disastrous journeys, as the 
limits necessarily assigned to this article, and 
the number of events crowded within so short 
a period would allow; and if, as we suspect, he 
feels as we do ourselves, he will readily pardon 
our only adding a very hasty sketch of the two 
remaining acts in the tragedy. They are in fact 
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little more than a repetition of the same tissue | 
of broken promises and petty perfidies; of | 


wearisome suspense and fruitless labours, as, 
throughout the preceding part of the narrative, 
so often 


the unmerited sufferings of the other. Our 
admiration of the patience and resolution which 
bore up so long against an almost uninterrupt- 
ed series of disappointments, contrasts too 
strongly with the feelings excited by the mean- 
ness and falsehood which appear on the other 
side of the picture, not to leave the mind wea- 
ried by the struggle of conflicting emotions, 
rather than cheered, as it ought to be, by the 
honour thus reflected upon our national cha- 
racter. 

Futa Toro, as has been already mentioned, 
was in a state of interregnum when Major 
Gray passed through the skirts of it, in 
and June, IR19, and to that circumstance the 
il] treatment which his party experienced, is to 
be ascribed: for as soon as the other chiefs 
heard of those proceedings, they sent messen- 
gers to him at Bakel, requesting a detailed ac- 
count of his losses, and promising restitution, 
a promise which, it should be observed, was 
duly performed with regard to the most essen- 
tial articles; not, in the author's estimation, 


from any regard for justice and the rights of 
others, but solely from jealousy of the chief 


who had thus maltreated him. A general sick- 
ness, in some cases fatal, which, as usual, 
marked the rainy season; intestine wars and 
jealousies between the French and the native 
chiefs, which occasioned a difficulty in pro- 
curing provisions ; and an unusual detention 
of the flotilla from Senegal, ali combined to 
render Major Gray’s position irksome, and to 
prevent his making any except a retrograde 
movement. At length, on the 30th May, im2v, 
he received intelligence of Mr. Dochard’s re- 
turn from Bambarra, 
had the happiness of finding him 


May 


! 


| 


fill the mind with disgust and con- | 
tempt for one party, and regret on account of 





and on the 7th June he | 
arrived at 


Fort St. Joseph, but so redueed by a protract- 
ed attack of dysentery, that his recovery ap- 
peared hopeless. These apprehensions, how- 
ever, proved to be erroneous, and by the kind 
assistance of the officers of a French gun-brig, 
lying off the fort, Mr. Dochard was immedi- 
ately conveyed to Bakel, when his convales- 
cence was greatly retarded by frequent attacks 
of fever. On the 2lst September the long 
looked for flotilla arrived, but without bringing 
the necessary supplies; Major Gray therefore 
resolved to retain only fifteen of his men, and 
sent all the rest under the direction of Messrs. 
Dochard and Partarieau, back to the coast. He 
determined with his own small party, to make 
one more effort towards the completion of the 
objects of the Mission; and Mr. Dochard, not- 
withstanding his sufferings and debilitated state 
of health, expressed a strong desire to accom- 
pany him, which he very properly refused to 
allow. It is worthy of remark that almost all 
his men “ volunteered to accompany hin to 
the very last moment :” and he mentions two 
of those whom he selected, Serjeant Major 
Lee and Charles Joe, (a mulatto,) m the high- 
est terms of commendation. On the 30th of 
September, 120, the flotilla set sail for St. 
Louis, and on the 16th of November, Major 
Gray and his little party set out for Karta, 
through which he hoped to penetrate into 
Bambarra—but at Fort St. Senay on the 
southern bank of the Senegal, which they 
reached on the 19th, they were obliged to wait 
till the 2sth of January, 1+21, when a messen- 
ger from Modiba, king of Karta, came to in- 
form him that he could not travel by the direct 
road, as it was infested by hostile tribes. He 
was also compelled to wait for the return of the 
said guide with an escort, and it was not until 
the Ith of March that he was allowed to pro- 
ceed with a party which had been making a 
plundering incursion into the territories of Bon- 
du. After numberless delays and impediments, 
during which he could never obtain any direct 
access to the king, who had been persuaded by 
his marabuts “ that should he ever look upon 
a white man he must die,” Major Gray was at 
length suffered to join a party of Bangassi peo- 
ple: but on his way to the frontiers, he was 
detained at Sanjarra by an order from the king, 
“who had been assured by good authority 
that he had with him an ass-load of silver.” 
After a week's detention, this difficulty was 
surmounted, protection to the frontiers was 
premised, and the travellers proceeded on their 
way ; two days afterwards; however, one of 
the princes met them on his return from Fula- 
du, a part of which he had been plundering, 
and he forbad their further progress, alleging, 
that as all the towns on the frontiers had been 
destroyed, it would be impossible for the travel- 
lers to subsist. Remonstranees were vain ; 
the prince told him very plainly, that force 
would be used if he refused to obey ; he there- 
fore, though very unwillingly, retraced his 
steps. He was subsequently compelled to re- 
move to Munia, (nearer to the capital.) and 
fainly plundered, on the’ pretence of his not 
having paid the usual duties; nor was he al- 
lowed to depart till the Sth of June, when no 
escort was sent to‘accompany him ; though he 
had been kept there, ly on the plea of the 


sole 
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king's inability to furnish one, and his unwil- 
lingness to expose him to the risk of travelling 
without such protection 


On the Isth of August he reached Galam, | 


but in consequence of intestine hostilities, and 
a quarrel between the French and the natives, 
the route by land was no longer open ; nothing 
could be done, therefore, till the flotilla arrived ; 
nor was it till the 24th of September, that Ma- 
jor Gray and his party could set off for St. 
Louis, which they reached in a steam-boat on 
the sth of October; and in the following 
month, the Major proceeded by Goree and 
Bathurst, on the Gambia, to Sierra Leone, 
thus terminating his arduous and unwearied, 
but unsuccessful attempts, to penetrate into the 
interior of Africa 

The fact of Mr. Dochard’s having been civil- 
ly received by the king of Bambarra, announc- 
ed with some exultation, in the Quarterly Re- 
view, for July 1=20, (No. XLV. vel. 23, p. 241.) 
raised an expectation in the public mind which 
was never to be gratified : for that unfortunate 
traveller returned home with a shattered con- 
stitution, and did not live tong enough to finish 
the narrative, from which the extracts here 
given contain little more than a list of vexa- 
tions and disappointments. 

He left the encampment at Samba Conte, 
on the 23d of July, 1X18, with ten men, (eight 
of whom were soldiers.) Lamina, and two other 
natives. (136.) He crossed the Fa-leme at 
Nayer, thirty-four miles to the S. E. of the 
cantonment, on the 27th, and reached Mamier, 
the residence of a prince of Kasson, on the Ist 
of August. There he was detained till the 
17th, under the persuasion that he would pur- 
chase a license to depart by larger presents ; 
the rains and swollen state of the rivers run- 
ning northwards into the Senegal, afterwards 
arrested his progress from the 21st till the 25th 
Nor could he reach the Ba-fing, in consequenc: 
either of similar impediments, or of swamps 
and tornadoes, till the Ist of September. Of 
his proceedings from that time till the 9th of 
November, no account is given, except that on 
that day, he reached Dhaba. a town of Bambar- 
ra, whence he despatched Lamina and one of 
his men. to announce his arrival to the king 
On the Vist, his messenger returned with in- 
formation that the death of Lamina’s brother, 
the king's treasurer, had prevented his busi- 
ness from being despatched: and on the Ith 
of January, Isl?, he received an order from 
the king to wait at Ko. near the confluence of 
the Ba-beli and the Jalli-ba, ( Niger.) where he 
then was, * till he should see people from him,” 
(253) but no such people came till the Mth of 
February ; and when his presents had been ex- 
amined and approved, they declared that it was 
the king’s pleasure that he should repair to 
Bamaku, and remain there till his majesty’s 
final determination respecting the white men 
should be known. Finding that no remonstran- 
ces would be listened to, he complied without 
further hesitation ; and ascending the river as 
far as it was navigable, landed at a small dis- 
tance from the appointed place, which he 
reached on the 2lst or 22d. About two months 
afterwards, (on the 25th of April,) he received 


the letters sent off by Major Gray in the pre- | 
Of his occupations during | 


ceding September 
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his residence at Bamaku, or of the incidents 
which occurred in the course of his retreat, 
nothing is here said ; we merely learn that he 
reached Fort St. Joseph, on the 4th of June, 
Ix21, in the alarming state of health already 
mentioned. He had made repeated applica 

tions for leave to proceed to Sego, but was al- 
ways informed “that until the war was termi- 
nated, Dha, (Ja) could not allow them to pass.” 
(272.) As that event was very uncertain, for 
success had hitherto been on the side of the 
Fulas of Massina, with whom the Bambarrans 
were then engaged, the progress of the Mis- 
sion might be stopped for an indefinite period 

Major Gray, therefore, gave up all hone of ad 

vancing beyond Sego, for the present, but des 
patched one of his men, a native of Nyamina 
with a merchant ndmed Yusuf, (Joseph,) en- 
gaged in a trading voyage to that capital, to 
apologize for Mr. Dochard’s return without 
leave, and to request a specifie declaration of 
the king's intentions with regard to himself, as 
soon as possible. (274.) 

It now remains to lay before our readers the 
substance of such notices respecting the his- 
tory, civil and natural, of the countries visited 
by the Mission, as are scattered through differ- 
ent parts of Major Gray's volume 

The tribes and nations visited by the Mis 
sion, such as the Nalus and Vagres, between 
the Rio Grande and the Rio Pongas, are 
named in the map, though not mentioned in 
the book. Of the Bagu’s or Bago's, however 
who lived on the banks of the Rio Pongas 
(Pougomo of Danville, and Pogeno of older 
geographers.) he says, (5) the men have an 
extremely savage appearance, though stron 
and well formed. A broad girdle of cotton 
cloth forms their whole clothing: cut teeth 
and tattooed breasts and arms, with tufts of 
grass in holes round the edges of the ear, dis 
tinguish the well dressed among the men 
while the women, unlike their sisters in Eu 
rope, seem too frugal or too philosophical t 
lose any time at their toilet, and wear nothing 
but knee-bands and anclets of grass rope, be 
sides the bandage which covers their loins 
Copper nose-rings are the only artitles oi 
dress worn by the children of either sex 
Their houses. of which a sketch is given, are 
about sixteen feet high, and divided by a par- 
tition of split cane into two apartments, one 
of which is a store-room, the other occupied 
by the family. In front is a large open gallery 
or veranda, and thatched with 
palm leaves. These dwellings, inartificial as 
they are. go one step beyond the cylindrical 
huts with conical roofs, which are found in 
the interior, from, Futa Jallon to Litakun, and 
are, as M. Mollien observes, (1. 273,) a proof 
that their inhabitants once lived in tents. The 
bee-hive huts of the Hottentots and. Boschjes- 
mans seem to be the lowest step in African 
architecture 

Of Futa Jailon, or Dyallon, the first terri 
tory of any extent which the Mission entered 
a larger account is given; and the principal 
cireumstances mentioned were already in part 
known from the reports of Mollien and Mejor 
Laing. ‘This country is now governed by Fula 
chiefs, and the traditions respecting their ori 
gin, collected by M. Mollien, are confirmed ir 


the whole is 
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their most material points by Messrs. Laing | are always craving for presents, and abuse you 
| or spit in your face, if not gratified,’ says Mol- 


and Gray. 


“ The Fulas or Foles,” (Fulhas, Pholeys, or | 
Poules.) says M. Mollien, (1. 273.) * anciently | 


inhabited the fertile countries situated in the 
northern parts of Africa, perhaps Numidia. 
The form of their huts shows that they were a 
migratory people, living under tents. The 
Yolofs, also, inhabited that part of the African 
continent, but were, | believe, more of a se- 
dentary people 

These nations, he supposes, were driven by 


the meursions of the Arabs mto the countries | 


beyond the Sahra (Zahara) or Desert; where 
they found a negro race, the Serrers, estab- 
lished on the banks of the Senegal, who fled 
“at the sight of men mounted on camels and 
horses, towards the S. W. and formed the 
states of Baol and Sin, which still exist. The 
Moors drove their enemies, the Fulas, to the 
outh of Senegal; and the latter, in order to 
secure themselves from further invasions, en- 
gaged to pay to the Moors a tribute of six 
titlos (about twelve quarts) of millet (sorghum 
-uccharatum) for every family, and to embrace 
the Mahomedan religion. ‘This tribute is still 
punetually paid every year.’ 

This mixture of blood will account for the 
difference of character between these Fulas 
! other negroes, observed by the English as 
vell as the French travellers. Those of Bondu 
ire characterized by Major Gray, (1=4,) as 
istinguished by “a low deceitful cunning and 
eligious cant,’ having as much of the out- 


ward show, but less of the inward influence of 


‘eligion than any of their neighbours ;—* Au- 
tant j'ai eu a me plaindre des habitans du Fou- 
tatoro,”’ says M. Mollien, (1. 327.) “ autant j'ai 
eu a me loner de ceux du Bondou; ils sont 
doux, tranquilles, d'un grand sang froid, ac- 
cueillent letranger avec afiabilite et ne lobse- 
dent pas par une curiosite incommode.” But 
| appears from the account of Major Gray, 
who had much opportunity of observing them, 
that Mollien’s character of the Torodos, is in 
the main applicable to their neighbours. “ The 
Pul,”’ says the latter, (1. 285.) «is violent. irri- 
table, quick and lively; but indolent, fickle, 
artful, and treacherous. in the highest degree.’ 
*C’est au moment ou le Poule donne la main 
a quelqu’un, qu'il forme dans son ame le pro- 
jet de l'assassiner.”” (1. 286.) (Compare this 
with Major Gray's Narrative, pp. 26, 114, 117, 
210, 286, 340-341.) “ They are incapable of 
feeling affection, and hate the copper-coloured 
Puls, to whom they owe their origin, as much 
as they despise the negroes.” Their unfeeling 
treatment of their prisoners is strongly depict- 
ed by Major Gray. When he wished to pur- 
chase “a poor old woman,” in order to rescne 
her from the unmerciful blows with which she 
was continually belaboured, “ nothing could be 
disposed of,” he was told, “till the king had 
seen all that was taken.” I[t was in vain that 
he urged the probability of the poor wretch’s 
sinking under her sufferings. They only 
laughed at his compassion; and asked if he 
was displeased to see his enemies from Bondu 
thus punished; while Garran. the Kartan 





chief, remarked with the brutal cunning of a | 


savage, that “‘ men who were so tender-hearted 
to their foes, must be bad warriors.” “ They 


lien. ‘This was continually experienced by the 
British travellers, who were always deserted, 
or otherwise ill-treated, as soon as they ceased 
to deal out their donations as fast and as large- 
ly as they were demanded. ‘ They never sell 
one another,” says Mollien, (1. 286,) “ but that 
must be understood of persons of the same 
tribe; a Moorish boy was given to Major Gray 
to purchase bullocks with.” (117.) They are 
industrious, and, with the Mahomedan faith, 
have learned the art of writing. There are 
schools in almost every town where the Koran 
is taught. Of arithmetic, as an art, they are 
wholly ignorant. (184-155.) Their manufac- 
tures In weaving, carpentry, and cutlery, show 
“much taste, ingenuity,” and skill, when the 
clumsiness of their tools is considered 


The dress of the different tribes is much the 
same :— 

“The women,” says Major Gray, (185,) 
‘who, without the assistance of art, might 
vie, in point of figure, with those of the most 
exquisitely fine forms in Europe, are of a 
more lively disposition, and more delicate form 
of face, than either the Serrawollies, Mandin- 
goes, or Jolotis. They are extremely neat in 
their persons and dress, and are very fond of 
amber. coral, and glass beads of different co- 
lours, with which they adorn or bedeck their 
heads, necks, wrists, and ankles profusely; 
gold and silver, too, are often formed into 
small buttens, which are intermixed with the 
former on the head. and into rings and chains 
worn on the wrists and ankles. They always 
wear a veil thrown loosely over the head: this 
is manufactured by themselves from cotton, 
and is intended to imitate thin muslin, at 
which they have not by any means made a 
bad attempt. They are exceedingly fond of 
perfumes of every kind, particularly musk, 
otto of roses, or lavender; but they can seldom 
procure these, and therefore substitute cloves, 
which they pound into powder, and mix up 
with a kernel having something the flavour ot 
a Tonguin bean, which they likewise reduce 
te powder, and, with a little gum water, form 
it into beads about the size of a common gar- 
den pea. These they string and hang round 
the neck; they sometimes string the cloves 
themselves, and wear them im the same man- 
ner; but the way in which they prefer wear- 
ing therm, is, sewed up in snail bags made ot 
rich coloured silk, a number of which are 
hung round the neck. The hair, which is 
neatly braided into a profusion of small plaits, 
hangs down nearly to the shoulders, and is 
confined round the forehead with a few strings 
of small beads, by the young girls, and by the 
married, with a narrow strip of silk, or fine 
cotton cloth, twisted into a string as thick as 
a finger. To complete their dress, a pair of 
large gold ear-rings dangle almost to touch 
the shoulders; and, in consequence of their 
great weight, would tear their ears, were they 
not supported by a little strap of thin red lea- 
ther, which is fastened to one ear-ring by a 
button, and passes over the top of the head to 
the other. The walk of these ladies is pecu- 
liarly majestic and graceful, and their whole 
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appearance, although strange to an European 
observer, is far from being melegant.” 

“A white cotton cap, neatly worked with 
different coloured silks or worsteds; a close 
shirt of white cotton, with short sleeves, next 


the skin, covers the body from the neck to | 


the hips, and is surmounted by a very large | 


one of the same materials, with long loose | 


sleeves, not unlike a surplice; this descends 
below the knees, and is embroidered in the 
same way as the cap, about the shoulders and 
breast. “The small clothes, which are very 
roomy above, descend about two inches below 
the knee. where it is only sufficiently large not 
to be tight. This part of their dress is gene- 
rally blue. They wear their hair cut close ; 
and sandals or slippers complete the catalogue 
of their wardrobe.” p. 52. “ With the rich, 
the manufacture of the country is replaced by 
India bafts and muslins 
men advanced in years, wear white turbans. 
with red or blue crowns; occasionally a hat 
made of a sort of rush or grass, having a low 
eonical crown, with a broad rim. When on 


The Maraboos, and | 


horseback, or go ng to war. the large sleeves of | 
their gowns are tied together behind the neck, 


being brought over the shoulders; and 
bodies, which would be otherwise extremely 
inconvenient, from being very loose, are se- 
eured round the middle with a girdle, which 
at the same time confines their powder-horn 
and ball-bag on their right side, and their 
grigri or amulet case on the left. These are 
all suspended by strong cords of red. yellow, 
or green silk or worsted, and are crossed in 
the same manner as the belts of our soldiers 
A dirk, about nine inches or a foot long, hangs 
at the right side from the running string or 
strap, whieh at the same time serves to tighten 
the trowsers above the hips. A single or dou- 
ble-barrelled gun completes their equipment 
in general; some of the princes and chiefs, 
however, add a sword, confined at the right 
side by their girdle, and one or two pistols 
which hang dangling in thin leather holsters, 
variously coloured, at the pummel or front 
horn of their saddle. One leather baw, to con- 
tain water. and another a simall store of dried 
couscous for their own provision, together with 
2 nose bag, and a fetter of the same material 
for their horse, make up the catalogue of their 
marching baggage, and are all fastened by 
leather straps to the back part of the saddle, 
which is at best a bad one, being chiefly com- 
posed of pieces of wood tied together by 
thongs of raw cow hide, and which, when wet, 
stretches so as to allow the wood to come in 
contact with the horse’s back, and wound it in 
a shocking manner.” (157.) 


A sketch of one of those comfortable sad- 
dles is given in p. 324, in order to illustrate 
the sufferings of the infant slaves on a march, 
which Major Gray has so feelingly described 

In make and height the different tribes vary 
a little. Those of Futa Jallon are described 
by M. Mollien (If. 17%) as ugly, with a fero- 
cious expression of countenance, and long 
hair. tressed in the fashion of the ancient 
Egyptians. Major Gray, on the contrary, 
says, (41,) they are of the middle stature, and 
well formed. The women are good figures, 
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have a lively and graceful air, aid prominent 
features, much resembling the European. 

“The natives of Bondu,” he says, (155.) 
“are a mixed race, of the middle size, well 
made, and very active, their skin of a light 
copper colour, and their faces of a form ap- 
proaching nearer to those of Europe than any 
of the other tribes of Western Africa, the 
Moors excepted. Their hair is not so short 
and woolly as that of the blacks, apd their 
eyes are larger, of a better colour, and more 
expressive.”’ 

he government in all the Fula 
seems to be rather a sort of feudal republic, 
under the direction of a lord paramount, than 
a monarchy strictly so called. Futa Jallon 
consists of the three lordships of Timbo, Labi, 
and Timbi. Futa Toro was governed by seven 
chiefs, when M. Mollien travelled through 
in IxIs. In Bondu, the sovereign is an here- 
ditary monarch, but, as in all Mahomedan 
states, the succession is open to disputes. A 
nephew succeeded to the Imam Amadi, who 
died in 1219, though a cousin was the lawful 
heir. (Gray, 175.) Where the government is 
elective, the Imam is always chosen, says M 
Mollien (1. 279) trom the Murabuts, ¢. ¢. from 
the devotees. When this fact is combined 
with those recorded by Messrs. Laing and 
Gray, respecting the conversion and conquest 
of Futa Jallon, we see at once the nature and 
origin of such monarchies. They were estab- 
lished by priests turned kings, though the re- 
ligion which they profess acknowledges no 
priesthood. But the Massulman wants a guide 
(Imam) in the performance of his devotions at 
the canonical hours, and therefore has recourse 
to some one noted for his learning and sanc- 
tity. Such a person soon takes the lead in 
the community, and becomes the spiritual di- 
rector (Imam) of all, instead of a few; his le- 
gal knowledge—tfor law and divinity are one 
and the same thing among Moslems—makes 
him their e7ri/ guide; and if he have a spark 
of ambition in his seul, his zeal for the exter- 
mination of imfidels will ere long make him 
also the military leader of his converts. Hence 
arose the temporal Imams in Arabia, as well 
as Africa; and hence likewise the same title 
is given to the sovereigns of Sanaa and Mas- 
kat, as in Turkey belongs to the parish clerk 
The !mam of Futa-Toro, how- 
ever, takes also the lofty appellation of Emiru 
4 muminin, Commander of the Faithful; but 
is not on that account the more respected 
by his turbulent electors. or the less likely to 
be deposed as soon as they wish to try ano- 
ther. 

Besides the legal tithe (ez-zekat) of all agri- 
cultural produce, a transit duty is levied on all 
merchandise passing through the country, to 
the amount of about five pounds for every ass- 
load of European goods, which with the pre- 
sents expected by the king and chiefs indivi- 
dually, amounts almost to a prohibition ; a tithe 
of the salt brought from the coast; customs 
levied on vessels going up the river, and on 
the French factory at Bakel; together with 
voluntary donations from the suitors and ser- 
vants of the court—by no means the least va- 
luable of the royal resources,—form the reve 
nue of the Lmam of Bondu 
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llus toree amounts to 500 or G00 horse, and | 
from 2000 to 3000 foot. As soon as the drum | 
of war=a wooden bowl three feet in diameter, | 
covered with a triple hide, one of which is | 
believed to be human,—is heard, every village 
repeats the sound, and the whole country is | 
quickly in arms. Each chief repairs with his | 
followers to the capital, where a council of | 
war is held to determine on the plan of the 
campaign. Every man eqnips himself as he | 
can, and depends for his mamtenance in the 
field on the fortune of war. If not decided in 
a few days, one-third of the force at least dis- 
bands itself, but the negro warfare is common- | 
ly confined to sudden meursions, and attempts | 
at plundering the enemy's villages by surprise 
The changes of level, soil, and productions | 
in the different countries visited, are only in- 
: cidentally noticed by Major Gray, and he 
& rarely mentions the directions in which the 
rivers flow, so that little information, strictly 
geographical, can be collected from his work 
We may infer, however, that almost all the track 
: between the mouth of the Rio Nuniez and Tim- 
' bo is a hilly rugged ascent to the mountains be- 
hind that town, which appears to lie at no great 
distanee from the highest ridges in the chain 
that divides the waters running northwards to 
the Gambia from those which fall imto the 
sea to the west and south. The lowlands are 
well watered by numerous streams, probably 
joining the Komba, or Rio Grande; but the 
upper part of that stream is omitted in the 
imap, and a chain of hills is marked beiween 
it and the track of the British Mission. The 
valleys are rich and productive, and in some 
places tolerably well cultivated; and though 
the mountains rise abruptly immediately be- 
yond the Dunso, the intervening levels scem 
to be more extensive and populous. The hills 
abound in minerals, particularly iron, some | 
specimens of which, brought home by M. | 
Mollien, proved, on examination, to be of an | 
| 
| 








excellent quality. (Voyages, I]. 253.) 

The Gambia, in the lower part of its course, | 
runs through an alluvial and richly wooded | 
valley, (47,) bounded by a range of heights | 
parallel with it, and consisting of clay and 
sand stone. Further up the river, masses of | 
iron-stone, sometimes “in the form of large 
rocks,” (57,) appear; and “ the blacksmiths of 
the country say that the iron procured from 
them is more malleable than” ours. 

Cotton and indigo plantations are found in 
the more favourable situations, and show the 
capabilities of the country under a better sys- 
tem. At Kunting, more than two hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river, the coun- 
try begins to be diversified with hill and dale ; 
and yellow clay, intermixed with quartzose 
pebbles, succeeds to the ferruginous sand and 
alluvial earth, with the latter of which it oc- 
casionally alternates. At Kasse, not far from 
the meridian of 13 deg. W., the Mission quit- 
ted the banks of the Gambia, and entered the 
Sinbarri or Sinbani woods; the soil was now a 
dark brown mould interspersed with white 
sand, and the country diversified by gentle 
risings. These, to the eastward, swell into 
ills of larger dimensions, where flourishing 
cotton plantations show the excellence of the 
soil. The ground rises, and the country im- 
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proves in picturesque beauty, towards the dis 
tricts midway between the Senegal and Gam 
bia, where there is a table land * beautifully 
diversified by hill and dale, and tlickly co 
vered in every direction with small villages, 
in the viemity of which cultivation appears to 
be carried on to a considerable extent.” (122.) 
On the west side of Bulibani, the capital of 
Bondu, a range of small hills, running nearly 
north and south, is ** composed of a dark brown 
stone, resembling voleanie eruption, and hav- 
ing a strong magnetic attraction.” (122.) The 
northern declivity towards the Senegal is 
scarcely noticed ; it may, however, be inferred, 
that it is rich and woody, and broken by gen- 


| tle undulations 


The valley through which that river de- 
scends, closely resembles the country near the 
Gambia. Near Tuabo, the capital of Lower 
Galam, (in 15 deg. N. and 11 deg. W.) the 
river, at its time of inundation, reaches the 
neighbouring hills, which are moderately high 
and covered with trees. At the height of the 
flood, “it is impossible,” says Major Gray, 
“to convey an accurate idea of the grandeur 
of the scene.” (257.) 

Respecting the country to the south of the 
Senegal, some brief hints may be collected 
from Mr. Dochard’s journals. Numerous 
streams flowing in a northerly direction, 
through deep and rugged beds, contribute to 
augment that mighty stream. Towards Jamu 
the soil becomes rocky, and beyond that town 
there “are several extraordinary high rocks, 
bearing in their form more the appearance of 
art than of nature.” (143.) Beyond the Ba- 
fing the country is more open and elevated ; 
—but nothing further is said respecting its ap- 
pearance between that river and the Niger, 
which Mr. Dochard crossed at Cumeney, 
where it is nearly half a mile wide, on the 
Inth of February. The falls, a little way 
above that town, were then hardly passable 
from the small depth of water on them; and 
Manabugu, three days’ journey above the 
place of embarkation, was the highest point 
at which the river was navigable. (255.) 

The elephant and hyppopotamus, monkey, 
wolf, lion, and alligator, are almost the only 
quadrupeds noticed in these journeys. 

Of the natives, the habits, peculiarities, and 
opinions are often incidentally mentioned. We 
have therefore here brought together the most 
characteristic passages, that the reader may 
be enabled at once to estimate the moral and 
intellectual condition of the Africans visited 
by the Mission. q 

At Kaye (53) the neatness of the huts, the 
dancing and musical propensities of the Man- 
dingoes, their balafos, (a sort of harmonica,) 
and aptitude for commercial business attract- 
ed the notice of the travellers. 

“| observed here,” says Major Gray, (55,) 
“a sort of amusement, or rather inquisitorial 
exhibition, called by the natives kongcorong 
It was thus:—a man covered from head to foot 
with small boughs of trees, made his appear- 
ance in the afternoon near the town, and gave 
notice to the young women and girls that he 
would pay them a visit after sunset. At the 
appointed time he entered the village, preceded 
by drums, and repaired to the assembly place, 
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where all were collected to meet him with the 
music and singing. He commenced by saying 
that he came to caution the ladies to be very cir- 
cumspect in their conduct towards the whites, 
meaning the men of the expedition, and re- 
lated some circumstances with which he said 
he was acquainted, little to their credit; but, 
as it was his first time, he would neither men- 
tion names, nor inflict the usual punishment, 
namely, flogging; he, however, would take 
advantage of the first opportunity which they 
would be imprudent enough to afford him. All 
he said was repeated by the girls in a sort of 
song, accompanied by the music and clapping 
of hands. Every.one who had any thing to 
fear from his inquisitorial authority, made him 
a present; and | observed that not one of the 
girls withheld this proof of their fear of his 
tongue, or of their own consciousness of guilt 
He remained with them until near midnight 
The Major may, perhaps, be thought rather 
too severe on the prudential! liberality of the 
young ladies of Kaye, and it seems odd that he 
did not discover this mysterious censor to be 
no less a personage than the dreaded Mumbo- 
Jumbo (=2. Moore's Travels, 40. Park, 1. 58 
While the party was encamped at Sambo 
Konte, a lioness was killed in one of their 
hunting excursions. ‘The native who first 
wounded the beast, was bronght back to the 
town as a prisoner, with his hands tied behind 
his back, and he was met by all the women 
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of the place singing and clapping their hands, | 


while the carcass of the lioness, covered with 
a white cloth, was carried in procession, on a 
bier, surrounded by men shouting, discharging 
their firing-pieces, and playing all sorts of mon- 
key-tricks. The natives, when asked why this 
man was treated like a culprit, replied, that,“ As 
he had been guilty of lese-majesty in shooting 
the queen of beasts, he must be kept prisoner 
till released by the chiets, who, knowing that 
the said queen was tlieir foe, would not only 
release him, but give him the praise due to his 
valour.” (143.) 

The Gulukukko, a river running into the 
Senegal, a little to the west of the Ba-Fing. 
was 150 yards wide, and too deep to be forded 
at the place where Mr. Dochard reached its 
banks on the 3lst of August, IIs. He sent. 
therefore, to the nearest village, six miles off, 
for assistance ; but instead of canoes, the na- 
tives brought a parcel of large calabashes, the 
only ferrying vehicles they possessed. In each 
of these they stowed some articles of the lug- 
gage, and then “it was launched into the 
watgy, and pushed or rather dragged across,” 
by two men swimming, one on each side of it. 
Those who could not swim were ferried across 
in the same way; supported by the calabash, 
of which they kept firm hold, and pushed for- 
wards by the men swimming alongside of 
them. (150.) This contrivance, though not 
near so convenient or ingenious, is something 
like the rafts made of hides, with which Xeno- 
phon’s men crossed the Euphrates, (Anab. I. 
©. 10. IL. 16,) and which probably gave rise to 
the keleks, or rafts made of reeds, and sup- 
ported by inflated skins, still used on that 
river. (Otter, Voyage en Turquie, I. 148, 157. 
Mackdonald Kinnier’s Armenia and Koordis- 
tan, 472.) 


Notwithstanding the bitter complaints made 
by Major Gray of the fraud, injustice, and un- 
principled conduct of the Imam Isata Amadi, 
one event mentioned by him, shows that he ts 
not quite free from prejudice. The market at 
Samba Conte was held under an Acacia, just 
outside of the British encampment ; ami as 
one of the soldiers was cleaning his rifle, it 
accidentally went off, and shot a poor woman 
through the head, who was sitting on the 
ground hard by counting over some beads, 7. ¢ 
her money. (158.) As retaliation, or a pecu- 
niary fine in lieu of it, is authorized by the 
Mahomedan law, here was a fair opening for 
peculation and chicanery. But when the per- 
petrator of this accidental homicide was given 
up, Osman, the chief of the v‘'lage, told him 
not to be alarmed; for as “the thing plainly 
came from God, the Imam would certainly 
see that he was innocent, and pass sentence 
accordingly.” And so he did; for his Alfa 
(Khalifa or deputy) or Cherno, who arrived 
on the third day, brought word, that as “ the 
woman came by her death accidentally,” the 
only thing required by the imam was the pur- 
chase of a female slave, who should be deli 
vered up to the chief of the village, adding, 
that he was sorry that the Major had * thought 
it necessary to put his child in prison.” That 
the negro chiefs, by whom the progress of the 
Mission was interrupted, were interested and 
mercenary, and had very unperfect notions of 
truth, honesty, or honour, no one who reads 
this book can doubt; but that their views were 


| so designing and hostile, or their professions 


so entirely devoid of sincerity, as the author 
seems from the first to have supposed, may 
well be doubted. He does not appear to have 
studied the art of accommodating himself to 


| their whims and prejudices, nor to have felt 





much pleasure in keeping them in good hu- 
mour. Some happy opportunities (167) ot 
improving his knowledge of their habits and 
opinions were unluckily overlooked, nor can it 
well be supposed that he succeeded in making 
his own views (16s) and intentions clearly un- 
derstood t 

Among the ignorant and illiterate, worth- 
less and artful persons never fail to profit by 
the simplicity of their more honest, but weak- 
er brethren. This is perpetually witnessed in 
our own country; where quacks and mounte- 
banks and projectors and fanatics are every 
day to be found; but the worthies in Bambar 
ra have outdone their rivals in Europe; hav- 
ing discovered that a hill in the neighbourhood 
of Kuli Korro, a town on the Niger, containg 
stones which preserve their possessors from all 
mischief, and would infallibly kill the man who 
dared to touch a person carrying one of them 
about him. All the vagabonds, therefore, of 
Bambarra, repair to Kuli Korro, where they 
are entirely secure from molestation, “ and 
such is the dread entertained of this place, 
that the very name must not be mentioned in 
presence of the king.” (155.) 

That the Mahomedan negroes are not al- 
ways unfeeling and fanatical, is proved by the 
memorable instances of Karfa Taura, (Park's 
Trav. 1. 376-537,) and Asana Yira, king of the 
Sulimas, (Laing, 225-523:) the Kartans, how- 
ever, perhaps trom being too gear the fero- 





























ious Berbers of the desert, (Sahra,) have lost 
the negro, without replacing them by any of | 
the Mussulman virtues. When presents | 
were to be sent to the king, they could not | 
be received on Monday, because that was his | 
utajesty's drinking dey! Bojar, his son, like- 
wise, “ always made a sacrifice of one or more 
days in each week to the ruby-lipped god,” 
but was luckily, on those occasions, in high 
good humour. So much so, that in one of 
iis visits to Major Gray, he not only brought 
a large calabash full of detestable, but potent 
beer, but sent for one of his sisters to cheer 
the Major's idle hours, and give him lessons 
in Bambarran. This was rather an embar- 
rassing conjuncture, and all the Major's di- 
plomatic finesse was required to extricate him 
jrom it. 

“My want of gallantry on this occasion.” 
he says, (303,) “ was remarked by all present ; 
and [| was asked if I had a wife in my own 
country, or if I did not think the one present- 
ed to me handsome enough for my acceptance. | 
An effort to extricate myself from the repeti- 
tion of such favours, and at the same time to 
avoid insulting her sable highness, obliged me 
to say that | was married, and dare not in- | 





fringe the laws of my country, which punish- 
ed with death any man who took unto him- 
self more than one wife. This answer excited 
more than common remarks on the part of 
the prince, who said he had been told that 
white women were so completely mistresses | 
of the men, that the whole care and labour of 
supporting our families depended upon the lat- 
ter, who dare not even speak to any woman 
suve their wives. Another question of his, 
namely, should he come to England, would 
the king give him one of his daughters to 
wife? drew from me an answer of which I 
much doubted the truth; but which in this 
instance | must be excused for not adhering 
to, as it would not have been proper to hurt 
the pride of a man who appeared to possess 
not a small share of it, at least in his own 
way, and who thought he was conferring a 
high favour on the lady, let her be who she 
may, who might be solicited to partake of his 
royal protection.” 

The account of a council of war, held near the 
cantonment of the mission, at Samba Conte, 
where Major Gray's opinion was favourably 
received, (217,) and that of an assembly of the 
chiefs of Upper Galam, held at Dramanet, on 
the Senegal, at which he was present, (2%1- 
286,) throw some light, on the civil and intel- 
leetual condition of the Mahomedan negroes, 
and should have been iwserted here, had not this 
article been already extended beyond its pro- 
per limits. The debates, of which Major Gray 
has given an outline, prove, to borrow his own 
words, (235,) that “these people are far from 
being that savage, unsophisticated race of 
mortals, which they are by many supposed 
to be; and want but long and uninterrupted 
intercourse with enlightened nations, and 
the introduction of the Christian religion, to 
place them on a leve! with their more wealthy 
northern fellow ereatures.”’ This opinion ac- 
quires additional weight, from the unfavoura- 
ble light in which the author had so often oc- 
casion to see the Negro character developed ; ! 
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| and we cannot conclude our remarks upon 


Major Gray's narrative more aareneeeyy 
than by observing, that his freedom from any 
vindictive feeling reflects the highest credit 
upon himself. 

His perseverance, in spite of every obstacle, 
in endeavouring to fulfil the objects of his mis- 
sion, and the unaffected commiseration conti- 
nually called forth by the sufferings of the 
slaves and captives, are as honourable to his 
resolution and humanity, as the readiness 
with which he gave way, where opposition 
would have only endangered the safety of his 
men, is creditable to his judgment and regard 
for their welfare. 

Of the merits of Major Gray's style, our 
readers will be enabled to judge from the ex- 
tracts which we have given. He has judici- 
ously contented himself,—though the splendid 
periods of his preface, perhaps, may have pre- 
vented some readers from dicovering it— 
with transcribing from his journals the facts 
and observations ag they were noted down at 
the time. There is one defect, indeed, by 
which his book is disgraced, but it belongs 
solely to the printer, and not to himself—we 
mean the incorrectness of the orthography and 
punctuation. The names are sometimes spelt 
in two or three different ways, almost in the 
same page ; and sometimes are hardly recog- 
nisable on the map. Few persons would sus- 
pect that Diaperey was Japerey ; or Dhyaje, 
Jaghee ; Dyaghan. we believe, is the Joag o 
Park’s map; for Dhy seems to have been sub- 
In this respect, 
some blame must attach to the author; and it 
is to be regretted that he has given no vocabu- 
laries, nor other information respecting the 
native languages, in which, by the aid of M. 
Partarieau, he might easily have made a profi- 
ciency never attained by any preceding travel- 
ler. To that person, in fact, the singularities 
in orthography may be traced; for they ori- 
ginated with his master, M. Dard, Instituteur 
de l'Ecole du Senegal. (Dictionnaire Francais, 
—Wolof. p. xiv.) The use of an invariable 
system in the orthography of foreign words is 
exceedingly desirable; and when once ex- 
plained, its deviation from our own is compa- 
ratively of little importance; but, if used 
without explanation, it only serves to embar- 
rass and confound the traveller as well as the 
reader.” 


From the London Magazine. 
ON DILETTANTE PHYSIC. 


Tuts is an age of universal illumination, as 
all the world knows; and if it were not, to what 
purpose have we the Quarterly Review, and 
the Edinburgh Review, and the Westminster 











* The African or Asiatic terms occurring in 
this article are all spelt according to Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's plan, which gives to the conso- 
nants the same power as in our own, and to 


| the vowels that which they have in the Italian 


languages 
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Review, and the Critical Review. besides the 
New Edinburgh, which is dead and gone, and 
the Universal, which is gone to keep it com- 
pany, and all the other reviews, and all the ma- 
vazines, annual, quarterly, monthly, and week- 
ly—all, all the weekly gazettes, and all the 
daily papers, besides that most elegant, exqui- 
site, and luminously critical journal, the Lite- 
rary Gazette ? 

Why, we are absolutely suffocated with 
knowledge ; and therefore the age knows every 
thing, and every body is learned, and antiquity 
was a jest to us, and we are dying of literary, 
scientific, and philosophical repletion and stuff: 
ing. As to what will happen when the Mecha- 
nies’ Society shall comprise every turner of a 
pin’s head ; when the Tailors’ Society is organ- 
ized ; when every body shall be able to dance 
upon a rope; when the New London Univer- 
sity shall have swallowed up Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; when Chrestomathia shall be as com- 
mon and cheap as cucumbers in August, it 
passes our prognosticability. Nothing else but 
the Millennium can possibly relieve us 

The advantages are vast, endless, over- 
whelming, inappreciable, inexplicable; they 
never will nor can be conceived or foretold. 





| fools enough; and of these accidents the law 





| (vide Term Reports, anno 1773. 


The gods will be nothing to us: we shall com- | 


mand the seasons, like the philosopher in Ras- 
selas; fly to the moon, like Bishop Wilkins; 
wander about upon the tails of comets, like the 
Saturnian dwarf and his Sirian friend; pluck 
Jupiter by the beard; roast eggs in Mercury ; 
clamber the mountains of Venus; shave our- 
elves in Saturn's ring; and turn our cows to 
graze in the Milky way 

Such, and far more, will be the ultimate re- 


ults. The intermediate ones are approxima- 
tive, but they are vast and important. Every 
one knows every thing, as we said before. All 


our ladies can decide on Lord Byron's poetry 
as easily as on the colour of a gown; all the 
world, from a bishop to a tinker, can judge of 
predestination and free grace ; every journey- 
man tailor is an adept in the politics of Greece; 
cobblers, tinkers, and tailors can write sermons, 
aye, and preach them too. Mr. Hogg rivals 
Alewus and Theocritus; ancient virgins dis- 
cuss population and pronounce on Malthus ; 
boarding-schoo! misses learn political economy 
from Madame Marcet, and gases at the Royal 
Institution; and next, but far from finally, 
every man may be his own lawyer, if he is not 
already, for three shillings and sixpence 

Every lady too is her own physician, and not 
only her own physician, but that of other peo- 
ple. Thanks for this to the Universal Light, 
and to the labours of Dr. Buchan, Dr. Reece, 
Dr. Underwood on Children; Dr. Sir Arthur 
Faulkner on the same animals; the Mother's 
Guide, Mrs. Glass’s Cookery Book, (appendix,) 
the New London Practice of Physic, and more, 
which it would pass our patience to enume- 
rate. 

Dilettante law has been considered, some- 
what proverbially, hazardous, because a man 
may lose his property. Nothing can be so 
proper as, on the other hand, dilettante physic; 
because the practiser can only lose his life, or 
his health, (her's we should rather have said,) 
or the lives of her children, or those of her 


poor neighbours. or her rich ones, if they are 
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very wisely, takes no cognizance ; judging pro 
perly, that every person has the right over his 
or her own life, and that, provided it be done 
by physic, and not by steel or gunpowder, they 
have an equal right over those of their neigh- 
bours. Here we must begin to moot, leaving 
all the other matters, which we have insinu- 
ated, to the illustration of wiser and better read 
persons than ourselves. “ Ne medicus ultra 
jalapam.” 

We understand that there is a university 
called the University of Edinburgh, where rag- 
ged Scotch louts spend twenty or thirty pounds, 
and six months, in acquiring what is called me- 
dieal knowledge. Others, richer and less rag- 
ged, spend three years, and twice as many 
hundred pounds; a few may occupy four or 
tive. In Glasgow, they do pretty much the 
same. In both, they talk what is called Latin, 
and pay thirty pounds at the end of these pro- 
bations, have a velvet cap put on their heads, 
hear a speech from a man called a principal, 
and become M. D.—Doctors of Physic, or Me- 
dicine, for it is not absolutely agreed which 
Boswell r. 
Johnson) 

At Aberdeen again, physic is studied, learnt 
acquired, for thirteen pounds twelve shillings 
in about half an hour; attendance, on account 
of its inconvenience, being excused. At St 
Andrews, the facility is about as great: and 
thus, for thirteen pounds twelve shillings, a 
man acquires the right of “ purgandi, seig 
nandi, oceidendi, et trucidendi, impune per to 
tam terram.” 

At Oxford and Cambridge, physic is acquired 
with the utmost certainty and facility, just as 
are other things in the same places; at Paris 
Leyden, Gottingen, and elsewhere, in other 
modes too tedious to detail. In England, gene- 
rally, a student labours for seven years in 
spreading plasters, tying labels on bottles, and 
applying packthread ; but, in London, they dig 
up dead bodies and carve them, walk about an 
hospital, and pay fifty guineas a year for the 
privilege of guessmg what a man called an 
apothecary means, and what becomes of the 
money. Added to all this, in times of war, 
they go to the Peninsula, hew down legs and 
arms, and bore holes in sculls with a centre 
bit, or do the same thing on board of a frigate 
Then a few privileged ones wear scarlet cloaks, 
make a Latm speech, or listen to one, once in 
two hundred years, and vote all the rest to be 
ignoramuses. 

In these several ways, and others, is physic 
medicine, acquired ; being the art of eoaling. 
as it is called, on one side, and, on the other, 
being one of the numerous arts of making mo- 
ney. But it is only by the male sex that it is 
thus acquired. The female division of mankind 
possesses a shorter road, rivalling at least that 
of Aberdeen. This is the method called, by 
philosophers, instinct or intuition, which neve: 
can err, as reason does; as these philosophers 
have demonstrated respecting instinct univer 
sally. 

Let it not therefore be supposed that we 
doubt of female and dilettante physic. Quite 
the reverse, as we have here proved. Besides 
which. it possesses many other advantages. I* 
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costs nothing; thanks to the generosity of the 
delightful sex; and, moreover, who would not 
drink jalap from a fair hand, rather than from 
that of an apothecary, who washes his hands 
once a day, or from his boy, who never washes 
them at all? The draught is sweetened; and 
its operation cannot fail to be more efficacious. 
We have only to wish that the sex would take 
to this trade entirely; it being provided, that, 
after twenty-five, they shall retire, and that 
degrees shall not be conferred unless under 
satisfactory testimonials or demonstration of 
grace and beauty. Whenever that happens, 
we mean to have a pleurisy or a hay-fever once 
a week. 

To be sure, the lovely sex might imagine, 
that to be profoundly intimate with the effects 
of calomel and salts, was not very consistent 
with female delicacy; that a lover might be 


alarmed, for example; that husbands might | 


even be jealous. This is nonsense. It is a 
mark of good sense to have cast off all false re- 
finements and false delicacy. Nothing but the 
tyranny of the male sex argues otherwise 
Let them have unlimited freedom; that the 
Spartan mothers may produce children wor- 
thy of Spartans. Cheltenham has cured us 
of most of these false feelings. A spade isa 
spade: let it be called so; that openness and 
truth may be the characteristics of our enlight- 
ened age. 

Nor can we see any reason why calomel, 
salts, and bile, should not form the conversa- 
tion of our dinner-tables. There is a natural 
and necessary connexion between these two 
several divisions of the non-naturals. Thanks 
to the sex; which has here also relieved us 
from silly restraints, and has introduced di- 
vine philosophy into our meals and our draw- 
ing-rooms 

To proceed to practice 

This is negative and positive. The nega- 
tive practice consists in the matters which we 
have just named, and in many that we have 
not. Besides which, the sicknesses, fevers, 
small-poxes, vaccinations, gouts, apoplexies, 
and lyings-in, of all neighbours and not neigh- 
bours, of Duchesses, Countesses, or carpenters 
and carpenters’ wives, form a fund of conver- 
sation which migut otherwise languish. It is 
interesting to hear from the mouths of the 
fair, that Mr. Such-a-one is so-and-so, and 
Mrs. Such-another is in another manner; that 
vaccination is exploded, or is not; that a drop 
of oil of Croton on the tongue is as good asa 
cupful of castor-oil and coffee; that some Na- 
bob has the tic doulonreux; and that Mr. 
Cartwright has drawn the children’s teeth, or 
refuses to draw them. Not less instructive is 
it to be informed, that Mr. Alderman eat so 
much turtle, that his life is despaired of by the 
apothecary; that Lady Betty swallowed an 
ounce of Jaudanum by mistake, and was re- 
lieved by an emetic; that Dr. W. mistook the 
Duke of C.’s case; that my Lord F.’s disorder 
has proved to be gravel and not gout; and 
that Dr. This, That, or T’other are of these, 
those, and the other opinions, respecting the 
cases of the Dukes, Earls, Marquisses, Alder- 
men, and Cabinet Ministers under debate. 

For all this, our thanks are due to the love- 
lv sex; all. all springing from their know- 
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ledge of the healing art. And to them, too, 
we are indebted for disputing and arranging 
the several merits of rival apothecaries; why 
Jackson is clever, why Johnson is cleverer 
still; how Wilson is clever in children and 
Thomson in fevers; how Simpkinson under- 
stands scarlatiner, aye, scarlatiner, and Wil- 
kinson measles; Be how Hodgkinson said, 
“ My dearest Madam, your gruel must boil 
one minute ; just one minute!” Then Dr. A. 
“ says” this, and Dr. B. that, and Dr. C. some- 
thing else; and we are physicked in our up- 
risings and downlyings, and at our breakfasts 
and our dinners, at home, abroad, at Brighton 
and Cheltenham, early and late. 


But enough of what may be called negative 
practice. The negative practice may be 
united to the positive, or not. The positive 
practice produces to us the female physician, 
a finished practitioner, finished as soon as com- 
menced ; physicking, with matter more solid 
than talk, herself, her children, her husband, 
her friends, her rich neighbours, her poor 
neighbours, all whom she can persuade or com- 
pel to swallow her physie. 

Generally, however, the single and young 
fair rarely engages in public practice: she 
waits till she is married, or has fallen into the 
condition of hopeless virginity. Before that, 
her practice is confined to herself. 
married, it is sometimes confined to her chil- 
dren; more geuerally it extends its bounties 
to the neighbourhood at large, and especially 
to a country neighbourhood. The opportuni- 
ties for extensive practice in London are not 
so great. 


Moreover, she is generally fully occupied in 
lying in bed; or in lounging on a sofa, with 
Lord Byron or the Quarterly Review ; or in 
driving about, leaving cards; or in shopping, 
or at Almack’s, or in dressing for a ball, or in 
quarrelling with her maid. In the country, 
physic is a relief to her ennui; it supplies the 
want of balls and shops, and opportunities for 
spending money. To her, but most of all te 
the virgin of no age, who is always the most 
steady practitioner, it gives an opportunity, 
under the guise of heavenly charity, of not 
only physicking, but controlling and directing 
her poor neighbours. It forms a pleasing al- 
ternative to the meeting-house; the apothe 
cary and the preacher unite to fill up her idle 
time; and thus she unites faith and works, 
learns to know what has happened to Dolly, 
and how Roger has proved false; acquires the 
pleasure of interfering in loves, from which, 
alas! she is for ever cut off; of showing her 
abilities in directing cottage economy and 
cottage education; of reading lectures on 
drunkenness and idleness, and the new light, 
and of being reputed a pious, benevolent 
woman, “doing a vast deal of good in her 
neighbourhood.’ It may even happen that 
the pious cares, and a hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year in the four per cents, may at- 
tract the admiration of soine unhappy curate 
of sixty pounds, or possibly of some gentleman 
with a dirty band and greasy locks, belonging 
to the connexion; and behold! despairing Ta- 
bitha becomes the head, if not the mother, of 


a family, Such is one of the collateral ad 


After, if 
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vantages flowing from dilettante and female 
physic. 

To return to details, and to the juvenile and 
yet unfledged practitioner. At one year old, 
possibly at one month, her mother commenced 
by feeding her on calomel, or on calomel, an- 
timonial wine, Daffy, Godfrey, and anodyne 
necklaces. At least, she has supped on calo- 


mel three or four times a week since her crea- | 


tion. She becomes innately and congene- 
rously physical. Carrying an apothecary’s 
shop in her inside from her birth, her ideas 


| 


become necessarily medical, as from the na- | 


tural transference of the physic to the brain 
Among the few ideas found there, a large 
space is occupied by medicine and medical 
matters. 

As she grows up, more calomel is required 
There are worms, a headache, or nerves, or 
the apothecary says so, or mamma thinks so, 
or Anderson's pills are in favour, or Dr. Bar- 
clay’s, or she has a cough, and Greenough’s lo- 
zenges are sovereign, or some reason or other 
is never wanting. Mainma, too, goes on phy- 
sicking the younger children, and also the 
nurses, because their milk is green or blue, 
or too much or too little; and the footmen, 
because they have drunk too much ale; and 
her husband, because he has eaten too much 
eurrie; and her poor neighbours, because she 
is the Lady Bountiful of the parish. And 
perhaps the apothecary calls once a day, and 
mamma keeps a medicine chest full of pretty 
bottles, and a nice pair of scales, and delights 
in weighing out calomel, and probably Dr. Bu- 
chan or Dr. Reece. And she takes dinner- 
pills herself, lest she should have eaten, or be 
about to eat too much; or a journey to Chel- 
tenham, or what not; and thus Miss becomes 
gradually imbued with physic, and bephysick- 
ed for ever. 

Perhaps “ my dear looks pale to day,” a dose 
of calomel—has been up late at a county ball, 
or a town ball, it is all one, and looks black 
under the eyes—a dose of calomel. She is 
nervous, irritable or cross—a dose of salts; or 
her lover remarks that she is languid—a dose 
of salts, or Cheltenham, or Leamington, or 
the sea-water baths, or Bath itself, or the 
apothecary, or perhaps the physician, if she 
is sick and fashionable enough 

And then the apothecary and the physician 
prescribe more salts and more calomel, like 
wise men, and the patient gets daily worse, 
and worse, and worse, and then Dr. Stewart 
is called in to rub her with vinegar and water, 
and then she gets better; and then Dr. Scott's 
nitrous baths, and then she gets worse. 

And, all this time, the bills are heavy, and 
the young lady is “ indeed very delicate, poor 
thing!” and becomes a useless, ill-tempered, 
fretful, selfish, hypochondriacal compound of 
drugs and fancies, and becomes idle and pee- 
vish for life; or, till growing a little older, and 
now well imbued and well trained, she be- 
comes convinced that life is what the poet has 
called it, a “long disease,” becoming herself 
a disease, a diseased mind in a diseased body, 
and a pest and a nuisance to herself and all 
around her. 

Now at length, perhaps long before this, she 
takes herself under her own management, and 
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the calomel and salts come under her own gui- 
dance. Each day, she is more nervous and 
more irritable; every day, her complexion is 
more muddy, her skin becomes greener, and 
she is blacker under the eyes. Nothing is so 
sovereign against nervous irritations as calo- 
mel, because it proceeds ail from the stomach, 
and the stomach sympathises with the whole 
system. That much of the jargon she has 
learnt. More calomel. Or the liver is af- 
fected, and she is bilious; more calomel, and 
the blue pill. Nothing like salts for clearing 
the complexion, and removing the blackness 
under the eyes; salts. More blackness or 
more peevishness—more salts 

The head becomes giddy, and now cupping 
is the remedy. She sends for the cupper. In 
time, the cupper comes periodically, like the 
corn-doctor. Cupping once a month, and ca- 
lomel or salts every day. “It is very odd, 1 
have taken calomel or salts every day since | 
was eight years old,” said a young lady of 
twenty-eight, once in our very presence, “ and 
I am more nervous than ever!" 

Why pursue the history? It is the history 
of half the sex. And why ask the conse- 
quences? are they not visible? And the excuse 
is, “I cannot do without it How should 
they? Thus are we cursed with peevish and 
nervous wives, useless to all, and a pest to 
themselves, the of their families and 
the ruin of the children, of the daughters at 
least, who are trained up in the same know- 
ledge and practice of physic. It is in vain 
that some conscientious physician interposes, 
and orders all the salts to be thrown out of 
the window. The prejudices of the patient 
and the interests of the trade are against 
him, and he himself turned out of the 
door. “Virtus” non “laudatur, et alget.” 
He starves, because of his conscience, and, 
possibly, is starved into compliance. 

Thus, also, are we cursed with the expenses 
of Brighton and Cheltenham; with that idle- 
ness, in the pleasures of which we cannot 
partake, and with solitary homes, perhaps 
with expenses which cramp the unhappy fa- 
mily, already cramped by neglect of duties 
and apothecaries’ bills. Thus the house be- 
comes a scene of misery, apothecaries, nurses, 
and physic; domestic coutfort destroyed at 
home by the wife's presence, and broken up 
by repeated absence. Hence also we desire 
journeys to Italy, and all the rest of the in- 
describable train of consequences. Thus the 
apothecary becomes the confessor and gos- 
sip—the curse—of the family, and the sys- 
tem pursued at home is even continued at 
school 

Man himself does not escape the conse- 
quences of this domestic education; since he 
too often grows up a hypochondriacal and fan- 
ciful valetudinary, a swallower of calomel and 
salts, anda dealer in cupping glasses, flannel- 
waistcoats, and dinner-pills. Cheltenham be- 
comes his private curse too; occupying his 
time, obstructing his business, and confirming 
the ruin of his constitution. It would be a 


curse 


Is 


happy 7 for Britain were a voleano to break 
forth under Cheltenham ; evaporating all the 
waters for ever, or drowning Mrs. Forty and 
It was 


the apothecaries in their own poisons 











a dark day that generated the whole cathartic 
system. 

But let us see how my Lady Bountiful prac- 
tises on her neighbours. How she practises 
on her children, we have perhaps sufficiently 
said. It is searcely possible to believe in the 
egregious vanity which induces ladies, and 
even young ladies, young by favour, to wan- 
der from house to house, as they do even in 
London and Edinburgh, prescribing, literally 
prescribing, for the rich as well as the poor 
In the country, there is a comparative excuse. 
[t is searcely possible to believe in this, when 
the profession swarms in every street, and 
their services are not wanted; it is scarcely 
eredible that they should be found disputing 
with physicians, knowing better, and, against 
all remonstrance, friendly and unfriendly, pur- 
suing without remorse their murderous career 

Vet this is all true, a /a lettre, and is hourly, 
and daily, and universal. They might reflect 
that an art and a science which require a se- 
rious and almost an universal education—a 
science the most unsettled, an art the most ob- 
secure, requiring more acuteness and attention, 
more discernment, more rigid reasoning from 
ditivrent analogies, and more caution to con- 
duct, than all the arts united, could not be 
acquired by intuition. But it is vain to argue 
with ignorance and vanity; least of all with 
female ignorance and female vanity. 

The Lady Bountiful argues, that if they do 
od they do no harm. That is as far from 


no g ; 
being true as their knowledge is far from 
truth To inspect Reece or Buchan, and 


administer whatever chance, or the cook dic- 
tates, is their only rule. They do not know 
or reflect that it is the disease, not the medi- 
cine, which is to be known, that in no two stages 
does the same disease admit the same reme- 
dies, that a name is not a disease, that the 
same named disease is not the same disease, 
even in two individuals, and that, even were all 
this so, they have not the means of knowing one 
disease from another. If the books of Buchan, 
Reece, and the rest, had been burned by the 
common hangman, it would have been an act 
worthy of the law which sets up to regulate 
the practice of physic as a profession, and 
leaves all interlopers and dillettamtes free to 
commit murder at pleasure. 

If the Bountifuls do no harm, they need not 
do any thing: if their medicines are neutral, 
they are useless. But even neutral medicines, 
bread-pills if they please, do harm, if they di- 
vert the patient from attending to an insidious 
disease, and keep off the only advice that ought 
tobe sought. The fact itself is matter of daily 
occurrence. 
must illustrate at the risk of professional lan- 

uage) and my lady administers peppermint. 
$y to-morrow, the apothecary, who ought to 
have been sent for yesterday, is called in, and 
mortification has commenced. The patient 
dies, and the Bountiful continues the same ca- 
reer. 


There is a colic, perhaps, (we | 
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As to the facts, the truth of all this, and | 


much more, of all that we have said and much 
that we might have said, we leave it to the 
experience of those who have had experience 
in the Bountiful practice. We have seen mo- 


thers kill their children, as effegtually as if they 
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had administered poison; and this, even in de- 
fiance of advice and caution. We could name 
an instance where a mother exterminated in 
succession her whole family, of seven children , 
and it is an instance not known to ourselves 
alone. The truth is, that instead of being in- 
nocent, their practice is often extremely and 
dangerously active. When they take to the 
lancet, they will complete it. In a minor way, 
perhaps, it is notorious to the whole world, 
that the great mass of failures in vaccination 
has arisen from the interference of women and 
country curates, or of others attempting what 
they could not understand. Thus chiefly has 
discredit been brought on this useful discovery 
And thus also does a collateral mischief arise 
from the prevalence of this dilettante vanity 
and conceit. Every woman, and now most 
men, have learned to read their prescriptions, 
and to reason in their own way about them, 
with numerous evil results. s far as the 
power of medicine influences the disease 
through the imagination, it is often rendered 
useless or pernicious. Thus also they decline 
that, of which they pretend to judge better 
than the practitioner, or alter or increase the 
doses, or, to use a fashionable phrase, cheat the 
doctor, forgetting that it is themselves they 
are cheating. Thus also a physician is often 
deterred from the use of a powerful or a pro 
bable remedy, knowing that the blame of fai 
lure will be laid on himself and the medicine. 
not on the disease; and thus also any bac 
change in its symptoms or progress, is attri 
buted to the medicine administered, to the loss 
of the physician's reputation. 

And now perhaps we might leave the Lady 
Bountifuls to God and their own consciences, 
did we think they possessed any in this matter 
As far as relates to their own personal self- 
practice, we would rather try to influence them 
by assuring them that they ruin, by their calo 
mel and salts, the beauty which they are s 
anxious to preserve and unprove. We would 
try to influence them in this also, by telling 
them that they render themselves odious to our 
sex; peevish, fretful, anxious, gloomy, and 
irascible. We might tell them that they be 
come nervous, and that there is nothing which 
man so abhors a nervous woman. Ws 
might also tell them, that, to practice physic 
is a masculine assumption which a man de 
tests; that to practice on themselves, to fre 
quent Cheltenham and to talk of its necessity ; 
that to be acquainted with medical terms, and 
to talk, or even insinuate, physic, in any of its 
forms or modes, is nauseating and disgusting : 
and that love flies, as it did from Celia, at the 
repulsive notions excited by physic, apotheca 
ries, calomel, and the whole detestable jargon 
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Samvev Pepys was descended froma young- 
er branch of a family of that name, which set- 
tled at Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, some- 
time in the fifteenth century. His birth was 


humble, for his father, John Pepys, was no | 


more than a citizen and tailor in London, who 
retired in his latter days to a small property, 
(a rental of forty pounds per year,) which he 
inherited from an elder brother, at Brampton, 
in Huntingdonshire, and died there in 1680. 
His wife's name was Margaret. She died in 
166-7, having had issue six sons and five 
daughters. Of these Samuel, the eldest sur- 
viving son, and author of the Diary, was born 
in 1632. He was educated at St. Paul's school, 
whence. in 1650, he was about to be transferred 
as a Sizar to Trinity College, Cambridge ; but, 


| 


before he came into residence, he was offered | 
and accepted the preferable appointment of a} 


Scholarship at Magdalen College. Of his aca- 
demical career no traces have been preserved 
One thing, however, is evident, that it was by 
no means of long continuance, since in Octo- 


ber, 1655, he married a Somersetshire lady, | 


Elizabeth St. Michel 
to suppose that this was a match of ardent at- 
tachment ; not only from the early age at which 
it was contracted, (Mrs. Pepys being only six- 
teen,) but from the ultra-uxorious and hyper- 
enamoured tone with which his lady is always 
mentioned by him. For this enduring fond- 
ness it is not probable that she was much in- 
debted to her personal attractions otherwise 
than in her husband's eyes: at least if we may 
be allowed to form a judgment from the por- 
traiture exhibited in the volume before us; 
wherein the artist, after exhibiting her, above, 
with a leer, bespeaking far other hopes than 
those of virgin martyrdom, has furnished her, 
below, with the attributes of St. Catherine, 
a palmed branch and a spiked wheel. But such 
was the fashion of the day, and perhaps it was 
e shade better than that of the oranges, the 
erooks, and the lambkins, which graced the 
family pictures of the succeeding generation 
Mr. Pepys had a relation of no small celebrity 


There is good reason | 


in English history ; Sir Edward Montagu, at- } 


terwards Earl of Sandwich, was his cousin, 
and, under his roof, the young couple, though 


un what capacity it is not easy to say, found a | 


refuge from the consequences of their impru- 
dence. It is probable, however, from an entry 


n the Diary, in 1666-7, that their condition 


was not very elevated :— 

“Feb. 25 
pleasure with my poor wife, how she used to 
make coal fires, and wash my foul clothes with 
her own hand for me, poor wretch! in our lit- 
tle room at my Lord Sandwich's ; for which I 
ought for ever to love and admire her, and do; 
and persuade myself she would do the same 
thing again, if God should reduce us to it.”"— 
p. 21, vol. ii. 

While under this protection, Mr. Pepys was 
successfully cut for the stone. In 1658, he ac- 


companied his patron on the expedition with 
which Richard Cromwell intrusted him to the 


Lay long in bed, talking with 
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North Seas, and on his return he was emplos 
ed as a clerk in some Office of the Excheque: 
connected with the pay of the army. 

From this point the Diary begins; and, while 
it lasts, we hall permit its amusing author, a# 
much as possible, to tell his own story in his 
own words. Few men appear to have walked 
the highways of the world with such widely 
gaping ears as Pepys; fewer still have thought 
it worth while to record both the great and lit 
tle news which flowed into them with such in 
discriminating impartiality. The times, how 
ever, in which he lived were deeply interest- 
ing; and perhaps a journalist more fastidious 
in his taste, or more correct in his judgment, 
might have rejected many particulars which 
have been gorged by the helluonism of Pepys’ 
all-devouring curiosity and credulity; and 
which, from the impossibility of obtaining them 
from any other source, bear a far greater value 
now than they could merit at the time in which 
they were first treasured up. The great facts 
of History are easily transmitted to posterity ; 
they are engraven on brass and marble, and 
there is small chance of their decay; but fa 
shion and manners are of more thin and subtile 
essence ; “dipp'd in the rainbow and trick’d oft 
in air,” they perish and are forgotten with the 
generation to which they owe their birth. We 
are, therefore, quite as much pleased with Mz 
Pepys when he acquaints us with the cut of his 
‘suit with great skirts,’ or the “linen 
petticoat of Lady Castlemaine laced with rich 
lace at the bottom,” as when he unravels the 
iniquitous labyrinth of official policy in which 
the Ministers of the heartless, profligate, and 
unthinking Charles involved their master 

The history of the Diary, as edited by Lord 
Braybrooke, is plainly this—During ten years 
of his lite, Pepys wrote down in short-hand a 
daily register of every event of his life. These 
MSS., forming six closely written volumes, 
were bequeathed by him, among his other col- 
lections, to Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
where they have remained unnoticed, till the 
present Master placed them in the hands of 
the Rev. John Smith, of St. John’s College, 
who undertook to decipher them. The matte: 
on inany accounts demanded material curtail- 
ment, and this task, together with that of ap- 
pending a few illustrative notes, has been exe- 
cuted by the noble owner of Audley-end in « 
spirit which would gladden the heart of Pepys 
if he could find opportunity to see it—A mx 
specimen of the magnificence of aristocratical 
typography has rarely fallen under our notice 

On the Ist of January, 1659-60, Mr. and Mrs 
Pepys, and their servant Jane, were living in 
Axe Yard, and he opened the year by dining at 
home with his wife, in the garret, where she 
dressed the remains of a turkey, and in doing 
so burned her hand. The Kingdom was now 
agitated by uncertainty as to the point to which 
the movements of General Monk were direct 
ed, and the daily notices which Mr. Pepys re 
cords of the fluctuation of public opinion, give 
a lively picture of the anxiety with which 
men's minds were beset. 

On the 22d, he began to put buckles to his 
shoes, and four days afterwards he gave a 
very good dinner, got ready by his wife at 
Sir Edward Montagu’s lodgings. The bill of 











fare was substantial, considering that the com- 
any did not exceed twelve; it consisted of a 
dish of marrow-bones, a leg of mutton, a loin 
of veal, a dish of fowl, three pullets, and a 
dozen of larks, all in a dish, a great tart, a 
neat’s tongue, a dish of anchovies, a dish of 
prawns, and cheese. The belief of the party 
was that Monk would absolutely concur with 
the Parliament 

Amid the roasting of rumps, as ficurative of 
the people’s hatred against the Parliament. 
Monk entered London about the middle of 
February. On the night of the Ith, thirty- 
one fires were visible at Strand-bridee, “ al! 
burning, roasting, and drinking for Rumps 
Ludgate-hill looked like a lane of flame, and 
was almost too hot to be passable. The 
ness and suddenness of the change were a! 
most beyond imagination. The King was in 
every man’s heart and on most men’s lips, and 
that which had been treason but a few weeks 
before now was the very height of loyalty 
The Council of State, which assumed the 
reins of government, appointed Sir Edward 
Montagu, general at sea, and Pepys was 
named his secretary. On the 23d of March 
he embarked, though as yet uncertain either 
of the destination of the fleet or of Monk's 
final intention. One day it was rumoured 
that he aimed at supreme power for hiunself; 
the next, it was “talked high, that the 
Lord Protecter would come in again.” Now, 
that the Parliament had voted that the Cove- 
nant should be printed, and hung up once 
more in churches, and soon after that crowds 
had assembled in the Royal Exchange, and 
had shouted “‘ God bless King Charles the 
Second 4 

Monk's impenetrability is well known, and 
Sir Edward Montagu, perhaps, was as little 
vcquainted as Pepys himself with the full 
scope of the General's views. But the com- 
mand of the fleet placed considerable power 
in Montagu’s hands; he could not be blind to 
the temper of the people, who now, through- 
out the kingdom, were ripe for the restoration 
of monarchy, and hostile to every other scheme 
of government; and had Monk wavered from 
his attachment to the House of Stuart he 
might, perhaps, have met with a dangerous 
opponent in the admiral, whom he had con- 
tributed to bring back to power, and who al- 
ready, for some months past, without his pri- 
vity, had been in correspondence with the 
Royal exile. “I perceive,” says Pepys while 
lying on shipboard, “that he (Montagu) is 
willing to do all the honour in the world to 
Monk, and to let him have all the honour of 
doing the business, though he will many times 
express his thoughts of him to be but a thick 
skulled fool.” 

In the beginning of May, every thing in the 
fleet bespoke the near approach of the great 
event. The seamen shouted, and drank for 
the king, the chaplains prayed for him, and 
Montagu wrote for silk flags. scarlet waist- 
clothes, a rich barge, a noise of trumpets, and 
a set of fiddlers. Carpenters pulled down the 
state’s arms, and painters set up those of the 
king ; tailors cut out pieces of yellow cloth in 
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moved from the flags Mr. John Piekering 
came on board like an asse, with his feathers 
and new suit,” and money and clothes were 
sent on shore for the King, who was in a sad 
poor condition for the want of both. So joy- 
ful was he at the arrival of the money, that he 
called the Princess Royal and the Duke of 
York to look upon it as it lay in the portman- 
teau before it was taken out. On the 23d, he 
came on board from the Hague, and the Nazeby 
having been re-christened the Charles, set 
sail for England with her royal burden. 

“All the noon the king walked here 
and there, up and down (quite contrary to 
what [ thourcht him to have been) very active 
and Upon the quarter-deck he fell 


into diseourse of his escape from Worcester, 


afte 





stirrine 


where it made me ready to weep to hear the 
stories that he told of his difficulties that he 
had passed through, as his travelling four days 
and three nights on toot, every step up to his 
knees in dirt, with nothing but a green coat 
and a pair of country breeches on, and a pair 
of country shees that made him so sore all 
over his feet, that he could scarce stir. Yet he 
was forced to run away from a miller and 
other company, that took them for rogues 
His sitting at table at one place, where the 
master of the house, that had not seen him in 
eight years, did know him, but kept it private: 
when at the same table there was one that had 
been of his own regiment at Worcester, could 
not know him, but made him drink the king's 
health, and said that the king was at least 
four fingers higher than he. At another plac e 
he was by some servants of the house made to 
drink, that they might know he was not a 
Roundhead, which they swore he was. In 
another place at his inn, the master of the 
house, as the king was standing with his 
hands upon the back of a chair by the fire-side, 
kneeled down and kissed his hand, privately, 
saying, that he would not ask him who he 
was, but bid God bless him whither he was 
Then the difficulties in getting a boat 
to get into France, where he was fain to plot 
with the master thereof to keep his design 
from the foreman and a boy (which was all the 
ship’s company,) and so get to Fecamp in 
| France. At Rouen he looked so poorly, that 
the people went into the rooms before he went 
uy to see whether he had not stole some 
1 or other.” —pp. 50-51, vol. i. 
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| Sir Edward Montagu received the Garter 


immediately on the conclusion of this import- 
ant service, which as it was the commence- 
ment of his honours, so also does it seem to 
have laid the foundation of Pepys’ fortune; 
since, on casting up his accounts on the 3d of 
June, he found himself, to his great joy, worth 
nearly one hundred pounds, when, on his go- 
ing to sea, he was not already worth twenty- 
five pounds, exclusive of his house and goods 
To his patron, the Garter was succeeded by 
the Mastership of the Wardrobe, the Clerk- 
ship of the Privy Seal, and the Earldom of 
Sandwich. Pepys himself, in order to be ont- 
wardly ready for promotion, established a fine 
camlet cloak with gold buttons, and a silk 
suit, which cost him much money, and also # 





the shape of C. R. and a crown; and the harp, 
which was very offensive to the king, was re- ! 
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jackanapes coat, with silver buttons. In this 
array he received his patent as Clerk of the 
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Acts to the Navy Office; in executing the 
duties of which appointment he soon received 
a lesson from the Lord Chancellor, who “ did 
give me his advice privately how to order 
things, to get as much money as we can out 
of the Parliament.” 

This advice, as we learn hereafter, was not 
thrown away, for, at the breaking out of the 
Dutch war in 1664, Pepys honestly confesses 
that the Lord Treasurer, Sir Philip Warwick, 
and himself, laid their heads together, study- 
ing all they could “to make the last year 
swell as high as they could. And it is much 
to see how he (the Lord Treasurer) do study 
for the king, todo it to get all the money from 
the Parliament he can: and I shall be service- 
able to him therein, to help him to heads upon 
which to enlarge the report of the expense.” — 
Again, next day, “Sir G. Carteret was here 
this afternoon; and, strange to see, how we 
plot to make the charge of this war to appear 
rreater than it is, because of getting money.” 
adiemnees to the same purpose two days 
afterwards. “At my office all the morning, 
to prepare an account of the charge we have 
been put to extraordinary by the Dutch al- 
ready; and | have brought it to appear 
852,700/.; bat God knows this is only a scare 
to the Parliament. to make them give the 
more money.’ That an underling in office 
who had laudably resolved to rise at any rate 
should tend his hand to transactions like these, 
has nothing in it extraordinary. The point 
which astounds us is this, that the man who had 
sufficient knavery to commit the act, should 
have sufficient sincerity to record it. After 
all, perhaps, he considered this barefaced 
roguery as no other than a high professional 
merit, and a distinguished proof of loyalty 

On the 25th of August, Pepys put on the first 
velvet coat and cap that ever he had; on the 
30th, Mrs. Pepys wore black patches for the 
first time since her marriage. These appear to 
have been very becoming to her, for soon af- 
terwards we read that, standing with two or 
three of them on her face, and, being well 
dressed, in the Queen's presence chamber, 
near to the Princess Henrietta, (who was very 
pretty.) “she did seem to me much handsomer 
than she.” 

On the 22d of September, Pepys bought a 
pair of short black stockings to wear over a 
pair of silk ones, in mourning for the Duke of 
Gloucester, who died of the small-pox, “by 
the great negligence of the doctors.” A few 
days after he did send for a cup of tea, (a 
China drink,) of which he never had drank 
before. 

The Duke of York's marriage was now de- 
clared, in spite of Sir Charles Barkeley’s false 
and impudent declaration, that he and others 
had often intrigued with the Duchess. “She 


is a plain woman,” says Pepys, “ and like her | 


mother, the Lady Chancellor.” Upon whom 
the king's nuptial choice was likely to fall, 
was still a matter of most uncertain specula- 
tion, though rumour had long since married 
hiss to a niece of the Prince de Ligne, who 
was said to have borne him two sons. A year 
had scarcely elapsed since the Restoration, 
but the debauched spirit of his court had had 
ample time to display itself. “Thus they,” 
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continues Pepys, “are in a very ili condition, 
there being so much emulation, poverty, and tlre 
vice of drinking, swearing, and loose amoure 
there ; | know not what will be the end of it but 
confusion.” The king's unhappy connexion 
with Mrs. Palmer, (whose husband had been 
bribed to his own dishonour, by the Earldom 
of Castlemaine,) had already become so noto 
rious, that the Duchess of Richmond, falling 
out with her one day, did not scruple publickly 
to call her Jane Shore, and to hope that she 
might come to the same end. Nevertheless, 
so great was the influence of the favourite, 
that even after the Portuguese match had 
been completed, and Queen Katherine was al 
ready off the English coast, Lady Castlemaine 
insolently declared her intention of going to 
lie in at Hampton Court; and during the 
week before the bride's public entrance, the 
king dined and supped every evening at his 
mistress s apartments 

Lord Sandwich had the honour of convoy- 
ing the Queen from Lisbon. Soon after her 
arrival, although she objected to Lady Castle- 
maine’s presence at court, and requested the 
king to accede to her request, of “ pricking her 
out of the list presented to her,” she gained 
nothing by her prayers, save that “the king 
was angry, and the queen discontented (natu- 
rally enough.) a whole day and night upon it.” 
Pepys had 2 good opportunity of comparing 
the pretensions of the two ladies on the day on 
which the queen came to Hampton Court, and 
whether it was, that preferment had imbued 
him with the feelings of a courtier, or that his 
natural love of beauty prevailed over his high 
sense of conjugal duties, it is plain enough 
that he inclined from the injured spouse to the 
naughty beloved :— 

Anon come the King and Queene in a 
barge under a canopy with 1000 barges and 
boats I know, for we could see no water for 
them, nor discern the King nor Queene. And 
so they landed at White Hall Bridge, and the 
great guns on the other side went off. But 
that which pleased me best was, that my Lady 
Castlemaine stood over against us upon a 
piece of White Hall. But methought it was 
strange to see her Lord and her upon the 
same place, walking up and down without 
taking notice one of another, only at first entry 
he put off his hat, and she made him a very 
civil salute, but afterwards took no notice one 
of another; but both of them now and then 
would take their child, which the nurse held 
in her armes, and dandle it. One thmg more; 
there happened a scaffold below to fall, and we 
feared some hurt, but there was none, but she 
of all the great ladies only ran down among 
the common rabble to see what hurt was done, 
and did take care of a child that received some 
little hurt, which methought was so noble 
Anon there come one there booted and spurred 
that she talked long with. And by and by, 
she being in her haire, she put on his hat, 
which was but an ordinary one, to keep the 
wind off. But it become her mightily, as every 
thing else do.’ —pp. 161-2, vol. i. 

“ Meeting Mr. Pierce, the chyrurgeon, he 
took me into Somerset House; and there car- 
ried me into the Queene-Mother’s presence- 
chamber, where she was with our own Queene 
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sitting on her lett hand (whom I did never see 
before); and though she be not very charm- 
ing, yet she hath a good, modest, and inno- 
cent look, which is pleasing. Here | also saw 
Madame Castlemaine, and, which pleased me 
most, Mr. Crofts,” the King’s bastard, a most 
pretty sparke of about fifteen years old, who, I 
vereeive, do hang much upon my Lady Cas- 
tlemaine, and is always with her; and, | hear, 
the Queenes both are mighty kind to him. By 
and by in comes the King, and anon the Duke 
and his duchesse; so that, they beg all to- 
gether, was such a sight as | never could al- 
most have happened to see with so much ease 
and leisure. They staid till it was dark, and 
then went away; the King and his Queene, 
and my Lady Castlemaine and young Crofts, 
in one coach, and the rest in other coaches. 
Here were great stores of great ladies, but 
very few handsome. The King and Queene 
were very merry; and he would have made 
the Queene-Mother believe that his Queene 
was with child, and said that she said so. And 
the young Queene answered, ‘ You lye ;) which 
was the first English word that I ever heard 
her say: which made the King good sport; 
and he would have made her say in English, 
‘ Confess and be hanged.’ "—pp. 104-5, vol. i. 
Pepys was one of those sedate and sure- 
footed personages, who never lose sight of 
utility even in their relaxations; and a morn- 
ing visit or a dinner party was a certain source 
of intellectual acquirement to him. Dr. Tho- 
mas Fuller told him one day, more of his own 
fumily than he knew himself, and assured him 
that he had brought the art of memory to such 
perfection, that he did lately to four cminent 
scholars dictate together in Latin, upon dif- 
erent subjects of their proposing, faster than 
they were able to write, till they were tired; 
moreover, he communicated a secret, which 
must be invaluable to an Aberdeen physician, 
or to a Cambridge Moderator, (we intend no 


unseemly comparison,) that the best way of 


beginning a sentence, if a man should be out 
and forget his Latin, (“which 1,’ observes 
fuller, * never was,”) if driven to his last re- 
fuge, is to begin with an utcunque. On ano- 
ther oceasion, at table at my Lord Mayor's, 
when Pepys wore his black suk suit, (for the 
first time, in the year J0t1,) and where there 
was a great deal of honourable company, and 
creat entertainment, Mr. Ashmole did assure 
him, and Pepys readily believed, that frogs 
and many insects do often fall from the sky 
ready formed. Dr. Williams, who took him 
one day for a walk in his garden, did show 
him a dog that he had, which did kill all the 
cats that came thither to kill his pigeons, and 
did afterwards bury them; and did it with so 
much care that they should be quite covered, 
that if the tip of the tail hung over, he would 
take up the cat again and dig the hole deeper, 
* which is very strange; and he tells me, that 
he do believe he hath killed above a hyndred 





* James, son of Charles II. by Mrs. Lucy 
Waters; who bore the name of Crofts till he 
was created Duke of Monmouth in 1662, pre- 
viously to his marriage with Lady Anne Scot, 
daughter to Francis Earl of Buccleugh, 
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cats.” Dining once with Lord Crewe, Mr. 
Templer (an ingenious man, and a person of 
honour, and a great trareller,) “ discoursing 
of the nature of serpents, he told us some in 
the waste places of Lancashire do grow to a 
great bigness, and do feed upon larkes, which 
they take thus:—They observe when the lark 
is soared to the highest, and do craw! till they 
come to be just underneath them; and there 
they place themselves with their mouth upper- 
most, and there, as is conceived, they do eject 
poyson upon the bird; for the bird so suddenly 
come down again in its course of circle, and falls 
directly into the mouth of the serpent ; which is 
very strange.” Captain Minnes, in a walk be- 
tween Greenwich and Woolwich, affirmed to 
him, that drowned negroes became white; and 
his brother, Sir John, good-naturedly resolved 
one of his doubts, why there were no boars 
seen in London, but so many sows and pigs, 
by replying that “the constable gets them a- 
nights.’ Furthermore Dr. Whistler told him 
a pretty story related by Muffet, “ a good au- 
thor, of Dr. Cayus that built Caius College; 
that being very old, and living only at that 
time upon woman's milk, he, while he fed 
upon the milk of an angry fretful woman, was 
so himself; and then being advised to take it 
of a good-natured patient woman, he did be- 
come so beyond the common temper of his 
age.” 

Lady Chesterfield, Miss Wells, and Miss 
Warmistre, next appear upon the scene: and 
the sage and steady Pepys is a strong corrobo- 
rater of the veracity of the lighter historian of 
their gallantries. Of La belle Stwart, he gives 
the following account :— 

“ Hearing that the King and Queene are 
rode abroad with the Ladies of Honor to the 
Parke, and seeing a great crowd of gallants 
staying here to see their return, I also staid 
walking up and down. By and by the King 
and Queene, who looked in this dress (a white 
laced waiscoate and a crimson short petty- 
coate, and her hair dressed a la negligence) 
mighty pretty; and the King rode hand in 
hand with her. Here was also my Lady Cas- 
tlemaine rode among the rest of the ladies; 
but the King took, methought, no notice of 
her; nor when she light, did any body press 
(as she seemed to expect, and staid for it) to 
take her down, but was taken down by her 
own gentleman. She looked mighty out of 
humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat, 
(which all took notice of,) and yet is very 
handsome, but very melancholy; nor did any 
body speak to her, or she so much as smile or 
speak to any body. I followed them up into 
White Hall, and into the Queene’s presence, 
where all the ladies walked, talking and fid- 
dling with their hats and feathers, and chang- 
ing and trying one another's by one another's 
heads, and laughing. But it was the finest 
sight to me, considering their great beautys 
and dress, that ever I did see in all my life. 
But, above all, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, 
with her hat cocked and a red plume, with 
her sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excel- 
lent taille, is now the greatest beauty I ever 
saw, I think, in my life; and, if ever woman 
can, do exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least 
in this dress: nor do I wonder if the King 
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wluch I verily believe is the reason 
to my Lady Castlemaine. ’—p. 


changes, 
of his coldness 
238, vol. i 
Such being the dissolnteness of the times, it 
is no matter of wonder that Mrs. Pepys her- 
self, should occasionally feel suspicious of the 
well-dressed gentleman, upon whom she had 
bestowed her hand: and indeed his marked 
attentions to her maid, Mrs. Mercer, are not 
quite explicable even according to his own 
account of them. ‘Those who have been ini- 
tiated in the mysteries which the parts of this 


Piary modestly concealed in the obscurity of 


the Spanish tongue are said to involve, may, 
perhaps, be able to set its due value on Mrs 
Mercer's reputation :— 

“Thence home; and to sing with my wife 
and Mercer in the garden; and coming in I 
find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, that 
I can spend so much time with Mercer, teach- 
ing her to sing, and could never take the pains 
with her. Which I acknowledge; but it is 
because the girl do take musick mighty rea- 
dily, and she do not, and musick is the thing 
of the world that I love most, and all the plea- 
sure almost that I can now take. So to bed 
in some little discontent, but no words from 
me.” —p. 436, vol. i 

“After dinner with my wife and Mercer 
to the Beare-garden; where I have not been, 
f think, of many years, and saw some good 
sport of the buil’s tossing of the dogs: one 
into the very boxes. Bunt it is a very rude 
and nasty pleasure. We had a great many 
hectors in the same box with us. (and one 
very fine went into the pit, and pluyed his dog 
for a wager, which was a strange sport for a 
gentleman,) where they drank wine, and drank 
Mercer's health first; which | pledged with 
ny hat off We supped at home. and ve ry 
merry. And then about nine o'clock to Mr 
Mercer's gate, where the fire and boys expect 


ed us, and her son had provided abundance of 


serpents and rockets: and there mighty merry, 
(my Lady Pen and Pegg going thither with 
us, and Nan Wright.) till about twelve at 
night, flinging our fireworks, and burning one 
another and the people over the way. And at 
last our businesses being most spent, we into 
Mrs. Mercer's, and there mighty merry, smut- 
ting each other with candle-grease and soot, 
till most of us were like devils. And that 
being done, then we broke up, and to my 
house; and there I made them drink, and up- 
stairs we went, and then fell into dancing, 
(W. Batelier dancing well.) and dressing him 
and I and one Mr. Banister (who with my 
wife come over also with us) like women; 
and Mercer put on a suit of Tom's, like a 
boy, and mighty mirth we had, and Mercer 
danced a jigg; and Nan Wright and my wife 
and Peg Pen put on perriwigs. Thus we 
spent till three or four in the morning, mighty 
merry; and then parted, and to bed. Mighty 
sleepy; slept till past eight of the clock.”"— 
pp. 36, 38, vol. i. 

Not long afterwards, we find Mrs. Pepys 
proceeding to manual violence against the 
too attractive Mercer, so she went away, 


“ which,” says Pepys, “ troubled me.’ 
The Queen about this time fell so ill, that 
she was scarcely exvected to live, and the ef- 
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fect of her attack upon different individuals, ac 

cording to their respective situations, is whim. 
sically described. Mr. Mills, the chaplain, no 
having ascertained whether she was dead or 
alive, did not know whether to pray for her 
or not, and so said nothing about her. The 
King appeared fondly disconselate and wept 
by her, which made her weep also, which did 
her good, by carrying off some rheume from 
the head; vet. for all that he seemed to take 
it so much to heart, he never missed one night 
since she was sick of supping with Lady Cas 
tlemaine. As for Pepys himself, being waked 
with a very high wind, he said to his wife 
“Pray God, I hear not of the death of any 
great person, the wind high; and 
stratghtway, learning that she was wors: 
again, he sent to stop the making of his ve! 
vet cloak, till he heard whether she lived o 
died. The counter-order of this cloak, how 

ever, had become a necessary piece of econo 
my, for the expenses of his wardrobe had o 
late increased to a tearful extent :— 


is so 


“ To my great sorrow find myself £43 worse 
than | was the last month, which was then 
£7) and now it is but £717. But it hath 
chiefly arisen from my layings-out in clothes 
for myself and wife; viz. for her about £12 
and for myself £55, or thereabouts; having 
made myself a velvet cloak, two new cloth 
skirts, black, plain both; a new shag gown, 
trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with 
new hat, and silk tops for my legs, and many 
other things, being resolved henceforward to 
go like myself. And also two perriwigs, one 
whereof costs me £3 the other 40s. I have 
worn neither yet, but will begin next week 
God willing.’"—p. 257, vol. i 

And vet a few Sundays following, he ven 
tures to bedizen himself in still gayer cos 
trime : 

** Lord s-day This morning T put on m 
best black cloth suit, trimmed with scarlett rib 
bon, very neat, with my cloak lined with ve! 


vett, and a new beaver, which altogether Is 
very noble, with my black silk knit canons | 
bought a month ago.”"—p 265, vol. i 


This diligent attention to the proprieties of 
the outer man in himself, led, as might natu- 
rally be expected, to a nice observation of 
them in others. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, that in a visit to the Lord Treasurer 
whom he found in his bed chamber laid up 
with the gout, and whom he thought a very 
ready man, and a brave servant to the King 
speaking quick and sensibly of the King’s 
charge; he yet was not altogether satisfied 
He was it seems displeased with “his long 
nails, which he let grow upon a pretty, thick 
white, short hand, that it troubled me to see 
them Yet if there be any Ministerial per 
sonage in whom such execrescences are defen 
sible, surely it is the one who fills this post ot 
vigilance and cumulation. We have alway 
believed that the crooked-talon’d monsters, 
who are fabled to protect the “ guarded gold 
from the furtive attempts of the Arimaspians 
were no other than allegorical of a Lord Trea 
surer; and we have read a description else 
where, which depicts that high Officer to th: 
very life -—- 




















An uncouth, salvage, and uncivil wight 
Of grisly hew, and foul, unfavour'd sight ; 
tlis face with smoak was tann‘d, and eyes were 


blear'd, 
His head and beard with sout were ill-be- 
dight, 
His coal-black hands did seem to have been 
seer'd 


in Smith’s fire-spetting forge, and nac/es like 
claws appeared.” 


Pepys now began a practice which saved 
lum both time and money, and pleased him 
mightily, to trim himself with a razor. In a 
spirit of extraordinary liberality, he gave his 
wife's brother, who was going into Hol- 
land to seek his fortune, ten shillings and a 
coat that he had by him, a close-bodied light- 
coloured cloth coat, with a gold edging in each 
seam. True it is, that his well-starred brother- 
in-law might plead some little family claim to 
this reversionary vestment, for the lace was 
the lace of Mrs. Pepys’ best petticoat, when 
Mr. Pepys married her. At the moment in 
which he dispensed this magnificent bounty, 
he had, according to his own showing, two 
tierces of claret, two quarter casks of Canary, 
a smaller vessel of sack, a vessel of tent, ano- 
ther of Madeira, and another of white wine, all 
in his cellar together; besides which goodly 
store, interioris note, he had in the current 
vear raised his estate from £1300 to £4400, 
increased his interests, and added to his for- 
mer employments, the Treasurership of 'Tan- 
gier and the Secretaryship of the Victualling 
Board 

It was in May, 1665, that reports of the 
Plague began to prevail in London; on the 
7th of July, Pepys first saw two or three in- 
fected houses in Drury-Lane, marked with a 
red cross, and “ Lord have mercy upon us,” 
on the doors. In the second week of July a 
solemn fast was ordered, and more than 700 
persons died of Plague 
the month the number increased to 1700) in 
the week; on the 10th of August to 3000. 
A proclamation was issued that all persons 
should be within doors by nine at night, in 
order that the sick might then be at liberty 
to go abroad for air. The simple and homely 
words of Pepys convey a stronger impression 
of the horror of the time than could be drawn 
from a more elaborate narrative. “ But. Lord! 
how every body looks, and discourse in the 
street is of death and nothing else, and few 
people going up and down, that the town is 
like a place distressed and forsaken.” Again, 
(for his love of dress mingles itself even with 
his feelings of terror.) “ Sept. 3d. Lord’s-day. 
Up; and put on my coloured silk suit very 
fine and my new periwigg, bought a good 
while since, but durst not wear it, because the 
Plague was in Westminster when I bought 
it; and it is a wonder what will be the fashion 
after the Plague is done, as to periwiggs, for 
no body will dare to buy any haire, for fear 
of the infection, that it had been cut off the 
heads of people dead of the Plague.” pp. 363- 
4, vol. i 

In the middle of September, the wee kly re- 
turn of deaths by the Plague, amounted to 
7165: by the Ia x eek in Deere mber. it de 





before the close of 
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creased to 333; and such had been the sus 
pension of intercourse in families, that Pepys 
learnt, for the first time, (like Ben in the play, 
“ Dick, body o’ one Dick has been dead these 
two years. I writ ye word when ye were at 
Leghorn,”) that his Aunt Betsy, and some 
children of his Cousin Sarah, had been dead 
of the Plague for seven weeks past. The ex- 
travagances of despair which have been de- 
scribed as prevailing both in Athens and in 
Florence, while suffering under similar infec- 
tion, did not attain the same height in Lon- 
don; nevertheless, strange to say, people were 
bold enough to go in sport “to one another's 
funerals,” (he omits to inform us, how this 
could happen to the one who was first buried.) 
“and in spite, too, the people would breath in 
the faces, out of their windows, of well people 
going by.” 

The scourge of Pestilence was followed 
closely by that of Fire, to which, however, 
succeeding generations are, doubtless, mainly 
indebted for the extermination of its predeces- 
sor. Pepys’ account of the burning of London 
is far beneath that given by his friend and con- 
temporary Evelyn, but parts of it may be ad- 
mitted as a companion picture. On the first 
night (Sept. 1) above three hundred houses 
were burned down; on the morning the King 
despatched Pepys to the Lord Mayor with or- 
ders not to spare any houses, but to pull down 
before the flames every way. The chief ma- 
gistrate had been up all night, and was ex- 
hausted ; his answer was truly civic, “ Lord! 
what can I do? I amspent; people will not 
obey me. I have been pulling down houses ; 
but the fire overtakes us faster than we can do 
it; and he walked home to refresh himself 
Towards evening Pepys went upon the river,-— 

“ So near the fire as we could for smoke ; 
and all over the Thames, with one’s faces in 
the wind, you were almost burned with a 
shower of fire-drops. This is very true: so as 
houses were burned by these drops and flakes 
of fire, three or four, nay, five or six houses, 
one from another. When we could endure no 
more upon the water, we toa little ale-house 


on the bankside, over against the Three 
Cranes, and there staid till it was dark al- 


most, and saw the fire grow, and as it grew 
darker, appeared more and more, and in cor 
ners and upon steeples, and between churches 
and houses, as far as we could see up the hill 
of the city, ina most horrid malicious bloody 
flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary 
fire. Barbary and her husband away before 
us. We staid till, it being darkish, we saw 
the fire as only one entire arch of fire from this 
to the other side the bridge, and in a bow up 
the hill for an arch of above a mile long: it 
made me weep to see it. The churches, houses 
and all on fire, and flaming at once: and a 
horrid noise the flames made. and the cracking 
of houses at their ruine.”—p. 451, vol. i 

It was not until the night of the 4th that the 
progress of the flames was at all checked, and 
then by blowing up houses. The people 
more frightened by this at first, than by the fire 
itself: but the experiment succeeded admira- 
bly, for it brought down the houses to the 
ground in the saine place on which they stood 


and 't was then very easy to anench what little 


were 
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fire remained in them. Pepys had suggested 
the propriety of sending up the workmen from 
the yards of Deptford and Woolwich ; and the 
arrival of that active and powerful body of men 
proved eminently serviceable. We need not 
dwell upon the wide waste which this memo- 
rable visitation created 


| 


It may be summed | 


up in the bibliopolish figure used by Dean | 


Harding (or Hardy,) on the Sunday following, 
ina sermon which Pepys thought bad, poor, 
and by no means eloquent:—* the city is re- 
duced from a large folio to a decimo-tertio 
The effect produced upon poor Pepys’ mind 
by the frightful scenes which he had witness- 
ed, seems to have been most distressing. He 
had conveyed his money to the house of a 
friend, out of reach of the flames, but it was 
exposed to an equal danger by the reports 
spread abroad of the great wealth which from 
various quarters had been deposited in the same 
place. Pepys, accordingly, brought it home 
again in a hackney coach, and lodged it in his 
Office, not without vexation that all the world 
should see it there also; hence he conveyed it 
at nicht, with great content. to his own cel- 
lars; nevertheless, we hear he was much trou- 
bled in consequence of the strange workmen 
whom he was compelled to have coming and 
going to set his house in order. His rooms 
however, were soon cleaned, and his wife and 
himself lay in their own chamber again, but 
* ynuch terrified in the nights now-a-days with 
dreams of fire and falling down of houses.” It 
was not until after a week's growth that he 
had time to shave his beard, and his comme- 
moration of this act proves that he estimated 
the luxury of it at its full value: “ Lord! how 
ugly I was yesterday, and how fine to day! 
So late as the Ist of December, a cellar at the 
Old Swan, Tower-street, broke out afresh, be- 
ing blown up by some great winds; it was 
built of logwood 
for a long time after was very dangerous, not 
only from the heaps of smouldering rubbish, 
but from the harbour which they afforded to 
thieves. In the middle of February, of the 
following year, Pepys returned in a coach 
from Whitehall to the Navy Office, as was his 
* common practice,” with his sword drawn 
We must pass over many of Pepys’ domestic 
affairs: first, his very natural anxiety about 
getting a husband for his sister, of which there 
seemed to be little probability, (although it 
was manifestly impolitic to waste farther time.) 
since she was “ growing old and ugly ;” se- 
eondly, his recovery of some gold, which had 
been hidden in his tather’s garden in the coun- 


he passage of the ruins 





try, at the time in which his apprehensions of 


the Dutch invasion ran high, and his fears re- 
specting which indiscreet deposit almost drove 
him mad; next, the little rent which he got 
in his fine new camlet cloak, with the latch of 
Sir George Carteret’s door, which, though 
darned up at his tailor’s so that it was no great 
blemish to it, nevertheless troubled him ; and 
lastly, the misfortune which befel his perriwig 
just after he had made an agreement with 
jus barber to keep it in good order at twenty 
shillings a year, so that he was likely to go 
very spruce, more than he used todo. Sadto 


say, however, while standing with his back to 
r candle, to seal a letter, he did set this verv 


| 
' 
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perriwig on fire, which made such an odd 
noise, nobody could tell what it was till they 
saw the flame ‘ 

All these mishaps, and many omens of like 
kind, were amply atoned for, by his brilliant 
success at the Bar of the House of Commons, 
in defence of the Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, upon which body much blame had been 
thrown respecting the burning of the ships af 
Chatham by the Dutch. Full of thought and 
trouble touching the issue of the day. Pepys 
first went to the Dog, and drank half a pint ‘of 
mulled sack; atterwards he went into the 
Hall, and drank a dram of brandy at Mrs. Hew 
lett’s, and with the warmth of this did find 
himself in better order as to courage, truly. It 
was a mighty full House, and hunself and his 
colleagues stood at the Bar, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, with strong appearance of 
prejudice against them. After the Speaker 
had told them the dissatisfaction of the House, 
and had read the Report of the Commutiece 
Pepys began their defence most acceptably 
and smoothly ; and continued it w ithout any 
hesitation or loss, but with full scope, and all 
his reason free about hin, as if he had been 
at his own table, from that time till past 
three in the aflernoon, and so ended without 
any interruption from the Speaker, and then 
withdrew. And there all his fellow officers. 
and all the world that was within hearing, did 
congratulate him, and ery up his speech as the 
best thing they had ever heard: and his fellow 
officers were overjoyed in it. The vote of the 
House was postponed for a week, but during 
that period, and long afterwards indeed, a full 
tide of praise continued to flow in, which Pepys 
doubtless received, as he records it, with the 
most becoming self-complacency 

‘ Up betimes, and with Sir D. Ganden to 
Sir W. Coventry's chamber; where the first 
word he said tome was, * Good-imorrow, Mr 
Pepys. that must be Speaker of the Parliament 
and did protest [ had got honour for 
He said that his brother 
that sat by him. admires me ; and another cen 
tleman said that- 1 could not get less than 
£1000 a-year, if IT would put ona gown and 
plead at the Chancery Bar But. what pleases 
me most, he tells me that the Solicitor-Gene- 
rall did protest that he thought I spoke the 
best of any man in England Afler several 
talks with him alone touching his own busi- 
nesses, he carried me to White Hall: and 
there parted. And Ito the Duke of York's 
lodgings, and find him going to the Parke, it 
being a very fine morning; and | after him 
and as soon as he saw me, he told me with 
great satisfaction that I had converted a great 
many yesterday, and did with great praise o 
me goon with the discourse with me. And 
by and by overtaking the King, the King and 
Duke of York came to me both; and he* said 
‘Mr. Pepys, lam very glad of your suecess 
yesterday :’ and fell to talk of my well speak- 
ing. And many of the lords there. My Lord 
Barkeley did cry me up for what they had 
heard of it: and others, Parliament men there 
about the King, did say that they never heard 
such a speech in their lives delivered in tha’ 


House 
ever in Parliament 


—~---+ ~ —_—_—— ——$— _ +» ——_ --—_ -—— -- 





* The King 




















manner. Progers of the bedchamber swore to 
me afterwards before Brouncker, in the after- 
noon, that he did tell the King that he thought 
[ might match the Solicitor-generall. Every 
body that saw me almost came to me, as Jo- 
seph Williamson and others, with such eulo- 
gys as cannot be expressed. From thence | 
went to Westminster Hall; where I met Mr. 
G. Montagu, who came to me and kissed me, 
and told me that he had often heretofore kissed 
my hands, but now he would kiss my lips; 
protesting that I was another Cicero, and said, 
all the world said the same of me. Mr. Ash- 


burnham, and every creature I met there of 


the Parliament, or that knew any thing of the 
Parliament's actings, did salute me with this 
honour; Mr. Godolphin; Mr. Sands, who 
swore he would go twenty miles at any time 
to hear the like again, and that he never saw 
so many sit four hours together to hear any 
man in his life as there did to hear me. Mr 
Chichly, Sir John Duncomb, and every body 
do say that the kingdom will ring of my abili- 
ties, and that I have done myself right for my 
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whole life; and so Captain Cocke and others | 

. - ' 
of my friends say that no man had ever such | 
| pleasures there was nothing of refinement, in 


in opportunity of making his abilities known 
And that I may cite all at once, Mr. Lieutenant 
of the Tower did tell me that Mr. Vaughan 


did protest to him, and that in his hearing | 


it said so to the Duke of Albemarle, and after- 
wards to Sir W. Coventry, that he had sat 
twenty-six years in Parliament and never 
heard such a speech there before: for which 
the Lord God make me thankful; and that | 
may make use of it, not to pride and vain-glory, 
but that, now I have this esteem, | may do 
nothing that may lessen it! To White Hall 
to wait on the Duke of York ; where he again 
and all the company magnified me, and seve- 
ral in the gallery: among others, my Lord 
Gerard, who never knew me before nor spoke 
to me, desires his being better acquainted with 
me ; and that, at table where he was, he never 
heard so much said of any man as of me in his 
whole life 

* And here L also met Colvill the goldsmith; 
who tells me, with great joy, how the world 
upon the ‘Change talks of me ; and how seve- 
ral Parliament-men, viz. Boscawen* and Ma- 
jor Walden of Huntingdon, who seems to deal 
with him, do say how bravely I did speak, and 
that the House was ready to have given me 
thanks for it: but that, I think, is a vanity.”— 
pp. 205-6-7, vol. ii. i 

But the most gratifying compliment paid 
him was by the King himself, at the Council 
table. Some one remarked that, a particular 
plan in contemplation would be objected to by 
the Committee of Miscarriages. “ Well, if it 
be so,” was the King’s answer, “ it is then but 
Mr. Pepys’ making of another speech to them,” 
which made all the Lords (and there were by 
also the Attorney and Solicitor-general) look 
upon him. - 

At length his affairs became so prosperous, 
that he resolved to set up his carriage, and 
with very kindly feelings he permitted his wife 
to take the first ride in it; afterwards he ac- 
companied her to the play,— 





* Edward Boscawen, M. P. for Truro 








“ And so home, it being mighty pleasure to 
go alone with my poor wife in a coach of our 
own to a play, and makes us appear mighty 
great, I think, in the world; at least, greater 
than ever I could, or my friends for me, have 
once expected; or, I think, than ever any of 
my family ever yet lived in my memory, but 
my cosen Pepys in Salisbury Court.”’—p. 283, 
vol. ii 

The Diary ends on the 31st of May, 1669, 
when the state towhich Pepys had reduced his 
eyes by close application, compelled him to 
abandon the use of short-hand. We have 
chiefly confined ourselves to the private and 
domestic information contained in it, but the 
curious reader will tind many interesting par- 
ticulars relative to public events, especially 
those connected with the naval history of the 
Dutch war. We shall conclude our abstract of 
it by a few scattered anecdotes, illustrative of 
the times, which would not readily arrange 
themselves in the narrative and biographical 
form which we have hitherto adopted. 

It is no very favourable picture of the Court, 
or of the personal qualities of Charles, which 
Pepys has left us. In the merry Monarch’s 


his amours nothing of sentiment. The most 
gross sensuality and the lowest manners ap- 
pear to have established themselves in White- 
hall, and the boon companions, and the confi- 
dential counsellors of the King, possessed as 
little to recommend them in intellect as in mo- 
rality. Such was the thick ignorance of his 
day, that when Bombay was offered by the 
Portuguese as part of Queen Catherine's dow- 
ry, “they made the King and Lord Chancel 
lor, and other learned men about the king, be- 
lieve that that, and other islands which are 
near it, were all one piece ; and so the draught 
was drawn and presented to the King, and be- 
lieved by the King, and expected to prove so 
when our men come thither; but it is quite 
otherwise.” On one occasion when Charles 
went down to the House of Lords, Pepys heard 
him speak; his note is as follows: “ He speaks 
the worst that ever I heard man in my life 

worse than if he read it all, and he had it in 
writing in his hand.’ Returning once from 
Woolwich (where he just saw and kissed his 
wife) in the same barge with the King and 
Duke of York, he had full opportunity of hear- 
ing both of them talk, and observing their 
manner of discourse. It is quite plain from 
the surprise which he expresses, that he listen 

ed with all legitimate prejudices in their fi 

vour, and that up to that moment he had che 

rished the mght loyal belief, that they were 
framed of better clay than their subjects. Yet 
“ God forgive me” ts his reflection upon them 
at parting, “the more a man considers and ob 

serves them, the less he finds of difference be- 
tween them and other men.” Again, in the 
Council chamber, all Pepys remarked was 
“the silliness of the King playing with his dog 
all the while, and not minding the business, 
and what he said was mighty weak.” On the 
very night on which the Dutch burned the 
ships at Chatham, the King was in his dalli 

ance with Lady Castlemaine at the Duchess 
of Monmouth’s, “and they were all mad in 
hunting of a poor moth.” And yet the tide of 
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Royal love did not always run smooth; when | 


the Duke of Buckingham was committed to 
the Tower, Lady Castlemaine solicited for him 
so earnestly, that the King parted from her 
with very foul words; he called her a jade, 


that meddled with things she had nothing to | 


do with at all, and she called hin a fool, for 


causing his best subjects to be imprisoned, and 


suffering fools that did not understand them to 
carry on his businesses. At another time 
when she had quitted Whitehall, after a no 
less violent quarrel, she swore, that the King 
should own the child with which she was then 
enceinte, and that she would have it christened 
n the chapel at Whitehall, or else that she 
would bring it into the gallery and dash its 
brains out before the King’s face. Nor was 
this indecent and undignified familiarity with 
the Royal person contined to the mistress 
alone : there were affronts to which he was ex- 
posed from much less privileged persons :-— 

“The king was vexed the other day for 
having no paper laid for him at the Council ta- 
ble, as was usual; and Sir Richard Browne did 
tell his Majesty he would call the person whose 
work it was to provide it: who being come, did 
tell his Majesty that he was but a poor man, 
and was out 4 or 500/. for it, which was as 
much as he is worth; and that he cannot pro- 
vide it any longer without money, having not 
received a penny since the King’s coming in 
So the King spoke to my Lord Chamberlain 
And many such mementos the King do now-a- 
days meet withal, enough to make an ingenu- 
ous man mad.”—p. 44, vol. ii 

“ After dinner comes in Mr. Townsend: and 
there I was witness of a horrid rateing which 
Mr. Ashburnham, as one of the grooms of the 


King’s Bedchamber, did give him for want of 


linen for the King’s person; which he swore 
was not to be endured, and that the King 
would not endure it, and that the King his fa- 
ther would have hanged his Wardrobe-man 
should he have been served so: the King hav- 
ing at this day no hankerchers, and but three 
bands to his neck, he swore. Mr. Townsend 
pleaded want of money and the owing of the 
linen draper 5000/.; and that he hath of late 
got many rich things made, beds and sheets 
ind saddles, without money; and that he can 
co no further: but still this old man (indeed 
like an old loving servant) did cry out for the 
King’s person to be neglected. But when he 
was gone, Townsend told me that it is the 
rrooms taking gway the King’s linen at the 
quarter's end, as their fees, which makes this 
great want; for whether the King can get it or 
no, they will run away at the quarter's end 
with what he hath had, let the King get more 
as he can.”—p. 121-2, vol. ii 

Of Pepys’ admiration of his wife, we have 
before had occasion to speak. At a grand 
wedding between Nan Hartleb and Mynheer 
Roder, of all the beauties there she was thought 
the greatest. At the Play one night, she is re- 
presented as extraordinary fine in her flower'd 
tabby suit, bought a year and more ago, “ be- 
fore my mother’s death put her into mourning, 
and so not worn till this day; and every body 
in love with it, and indeed she is very fine and 
handsome.” And on another night, when the 


King was at the Theatre with Lady Castle- 
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maine, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys sate just ande 
them, “and my wife, by my troth, appeared, I 
think, as pretty as any of them. I never 
thought so much before, and so did Talbot and 
W. Hewer, as they said, | heard, to one ano 
ther. The King and the Duke of York mind- 
ed me and smiled upon me, at the handsome 
wonmn near me.” The two following descrip- 
tions deserve embodying on canvas :— 

“ Christmas-day. To dinner alone with my 
wife, who, poor wretch! sat undressed all day 
till ten at night, altering and lacing of a nobk 
petticoat ; while I by her making the boy read 
to me the Life of Julius Cwsar, and Dee 
Cartes’ book of Musick.’’—p. 291, vol. ii. 

‘« My wife extraordinary fine with her flow- 
ered tabby gown that she made two years ago, 


now laced exceeding pretty; and indeed was 


fine all over. And mighty earnest to go, 
though the day was very lowering; and she 
would have me put on my fine suit, which I 
did. And so anon we went alone through the 
town with our new liveries of serge, and the 
horses’ manes and tails tied with red ribbons, 
and the standards thus gilt with varnish, and 
all clean, and green reines, that people did 
mightily look upon us; and the truth is, I did 
not see any coach more pretty, though more 
gay, than ours all the day.” —p. 337-8, vol. i 
His taste in literature was singularly form 
ed. We find him twice buying Hudsbras ; the 
second time “ because it ts certainly some ill 
humour to be so against that which all the 
world cries up to be the example of wit: for 
which I am resolved once more to read him, 
and see whether I can find it or no.” And 
again: “To Paul's church yard, and there 
looked upon the second part of Hudibras, 
which I buy not, but borrow to read, to see if 
it be as good as the first, which the world cried 
so mightily up, though it hath not a good 
liking in me, though [ had tried by twice or 
three times reading to bring myself to think it 
witty.” Some of his dramatic judgments (for 
he was a great frequenter of the Theatres) are 
not less removed from the general standard of 
criticism. The Midsummer Night's Dream he 
considers to be the “most instpid ridiculous 
Play that ever he saw in his life.” Othello he 
always esteemed “a mighty good Play” till he 
had read The Adventures of Five Hours, and 
after that it seemed to him “a mean thing.” 
Macheth is “a pretty good play,” “a most ex- 
cellent Play for variety,” and “a most excel- 
lent Play in all respeets, but especially in di- 
vertisement, though it be a deep Tragedy ; 
which is a strange perfection in a Tragedy, it 
being more proper here and suitable.” The 
Merry Wives of Windsor “did not please him 
at all in no part.’ The Tempest was “the 
most innocent Play” that ever he saw—that 
which pleased him most in it, was “a curious 
piece of musique in an echo of half sentences, 
the echo repeating the former half while the 
man goes on to the latter; which is mighty 
pretty. The play has no wit, yet good above 
ordinary plays.” An old play of Shirley's, Hide 
Park, was revived in 1668, in which horses 
were brought upon the stage. On two occa 
sions, the attention of Pepys seems to have 
been diverted from the actors to the critics 




















On the representation of a bad play, The Ge- 
re ral!, 

“| happened to sit near to Sir Charles Sed- 
ley ; who I find a very witty man, and he did 
at every line take notice of the dullness of the 
poet and badness of the action, that mast per- 
tinently ; which I was mightily taken with.’— 
p. 313, vol. i. 3 

“ To the King’s house to ‘The Mayd’s Tra- 
gedy; but vexed all the while with two talk- 
ing ladies and Sir Charles Sedley; yet pleased 
to hear their discourse, he being a stranger 
And one of the ladies would and did sit with 
her mask on all the play, and being exceeding 


] 
witty as ever I heard woman, did talk most 


pleasantly with him; but was, | believe, a vir- 
tuous woman, and of quality. He would fain 
know who she was, but she would not tell: 
yet did give him many pleasant hints of her 
knowledge of him, by that means setting his 
brains at work to find out who she was, and 
did give him leave to use all means to find out 
who she was, but pulling off her mask. He 


was mighty witty, and she also making sport | 


with him very inoffensively, that a more plea- 
sant rencontre I never heard. But by that 
means lost the pleasure of the play wholly, to 
which now and then Sir Charles Sedley’s ex- 
eptions against both words and pronouncing 
were very pretty.”—p. 19, vol. ii 

And a change in his musical taste appears 


io have been wrought by the Virgin Martyr of 


Massinger, the source from which Faust and 
ull its imitations have sprung without acknow- 
ledgment :— 

* With my wife to the King’s house to see 
‘The Virgin Martyr,’ the first time it hath 
been acted a great while: and it is mighty 
pleasant; not that the play is worth much, but 
it is finely acted by Beck Marshall. But that 
which did please me beyond any thing in the 
whole world, was the wind-musique when the 
angel comes down; which is so sweet that it 
ravished me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap 
up my soul so that it made me really sick, just 
as | have formerly been when in love with my 
wife; that neither then, nor all the evening 
going home, and at home, I was able to think 
of any thing, but remained all night trans- 
ported, so as I could not believe that ever any 
musique hath that real command over the 
soul of a man as this did upon me; and makes 
me resolve to practice wind-musique, and to 
make my wife do the like.”"—p. 201, vol. it. 

Of Cowley, we are told, that he was “a 
mighty civil, serious man;” 
(the proverbial belle idee of a writing master, 
who was more level to Pepys’ comprehension,) 





and of Cocker, | 


that he was very ingenious, and, among other 


things, a great admirer, and well read in the 
English poets, who undertook to judge of them 
all, and that not impertinently 

Of Pepys’ views of religion, we learn very 
little more than that he thought it right to 
wear his best clothes on Sunday. “ Up, and 
put on my new stuff-suit, with a shoulder-belt 
according to the new fashion, and the hands of 


my vest and tunique laced with silk-lace of the | 
| tain ofthe Guards, and advanced to the dignity 


colour of my suit: and so very handsome to 
church.” That he disliked metaphysical di- 
vines. “To church, where Mr. Mills made an 
unnecessary sermon upon original gin, neither 
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understood by himself nor the people; and 
that he very justly estimated the Frothpteslons 
and Quakers. “To my Lord Crewe's, and 
there dined; where Mr. Case, the minister, a 
dull fellow in his talk, and all in the Presbyte 
rian manner; a great deal of noise and a kind 
of religious tone, but very dull.” “ Read a 
ridiculous, nonsensical book set out by Will. 
Pen for the Quakers ; but so full of nothing but 
nonsense, that | was ashamed to read it.” 

The “ Correspondence” with which these 
volumes close, contains very little of interest, 
if we except some letters on second sight from 
Lord Reay; and one of the most striking in- 
stances of this singular gift or fancy (we know 
not which to call it, and we are careless of the 
sneer to which our hesitation may give birth) 
with which we ever met. It was communi- 
cated by Henry, second Earl of Clarendon, 
who could have no reason for falsifying, and 
who does not deliver his tale, by any means, 
with the air of an over credulous disposition :— 

“ The matter was thus :—One day, I know 
by some remarkable circumstances it was to- 
wards the middle of February, 1661-2, the old 
Earl of Newborough* came to dine with my 
father at Worcester-house, and another Scotch 
gentleman with him, whose name I cannot 
call to mind. After dinner, as we were 
standing and talking together in the room, 
says my Lord Newborough to the other Scotch 
gentleman, (who was looking very stedfastly 
upon my wite,) ‘What is the matter, that 
thou hast had thine eyes fixed upon my Lady 
Cornburyt ever since she came into the room? 
Is she not a fine woman? Why doest thou not 
speak ?—* She’s a handsome lady indeed,’ 
(said the gentleman,) ‘ but I see her in blood.’ 
Whereupon my Lord Newborough laughed at 
him; and all the company going out of the 
room, we parted: and I believe none of us 
thought more of the matter; Lam sure I did 
not. My wife was at that time psy « well 
in health, and looked as well as ever she did 
in her life. In the beginning of the next month 
she fell ill of the small-pox: she was always 
very apprehensive of that disease, and used to 
say, if she ever had it she should dye of it. 
Upon the ninth day after the small pox ap- 
peared, in the morning, she bled at the nose, 
which quickly stop't; but in the afternoon the 
blood burst out again with great violence at 
her nose and mouth, and about eleven of the 
clock that night she dyed, almost weltering 
in her blood.”"—p. 197-8, vol. il. 

There appears to have been considerable in- 
timacy between Evelyn and Pepys; although 
it isnot quite clear that there could have been 
much communion of mind. It is amusing to 
hear the latter hazarding his dull and drowsy 
judgment of so eminent a man as Evelyn, in 
the following terms: “‘ In fact, a most excel- 
lent person he is, and must be allowed a little 








* Sir James Livingston, Bart. of Kinnaird, 
gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles I., 
who created him Viscount Newburgh in 1647 
On the Restoration, he was constituted Cap- 


of an Earl. He died Dee. 26, 1670. 

t Theodosia, third daughter of Arthur, Lord 
Capel of Hadham. 
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conceitedness, but le may well be so, being a 
man so much above others. He read he 
thought with too much gusto, some little po- 
ems of his own, that were not transcendant, 
yet one or two were pretty epigrams; among 
others of a lady looking in at a grate and be- 
ing pecked at by an eagle that was there.’ 
He has perhaps inadvertently touched upon 
Evelyn's leading weakness. In illustration of 


Evelyn'saccount of Sabatai Sevai, Pepysspeaks | 


of a Jew, who offered £10 to be paid £100 if 
in two years that eminent impostor, Ww hom he 
believed to be the true Messiah, should not be 
acknowledged King of the world, by all the 
Princes in the East ; and he also mentions, yet 
more fully than Evelyn, the attempt made by 
Charles IL. to banish the unseemly angularity 
of European coat-and-waistcoat costume, in 
which we most cordially wish that his success 
had been greater. ‘“ The King hath yesterday 
in Council ordered his resolution of setting a 
fashion for clothes which he will never alter 
It will be a vest, | know not well how ; but it 
is to teach the nobility thrift, and will do good 

“ This day the King begins to put on his vest, 
and I did see several persons of the House of 
Lords and Commons too, great courtiers, who 
are in it; being a long cassocke close to the 
body, of black cloth, and pinked with white 
silk under it, and a coat over it, and the legs 
ruffled with black riband like a pigeon’s leg 
and upon the whole I wish the King may keep 
it, for itis a very fine and handsome garment 
Lady Carteret tells me the ladies are to go into 
a new fashion shortly, and that is, to wear 
short coats, above their ancles ; which she and 
I do not like ; but conclude this long trayne to 
be mighty graceful.” (p. 470,i.) “ The Court 
is all full of vests, only my Lord St. Albans 
not pinked, but plain black ; and they say the 
King says the pinking upon white makes them 
look too much like magpies, and therefore 
hath bespoke one of plain velvet.” 

After the cessation of the Diary, we learn 
that Pepys obtained a few months’ leave of ab- 
sence on a journey through France and Hol- 
land. Soon after his return to England, he 
had the severe misfortune of losing his wife 
In 1673, he sate in Parliament for Castle Ris- 


ing, and baffled the intrigues of the arch vil- | 


lain Shaftesbury, who sought to render his 
election void, by a charge of Popery. In the 
same year, when the Duke of York resigned 
all his Offices, Pepys was appointed Secretary 
of the Navy. During the insane and iniquit- 
ous rage occasioned by the Popish Plot, he was 
committed to the Tower, on the oath of the 
notorious Scot for sending secret particulars 
to the King of France respecting the English 
Navy, with the design of dethroning the King 
and extirpating the Protestant religion. On 
this absurd and malicious charge, after having 
been four times remanded without being able 
to procure a trial, he was obliged to find bail 
in £30,000, and was discharged from his post. 
In that, however, he was again replaced in 
1634, and continued to fill the office of Secre- 
tary till the Revolution. The remainder of 
his life was past in retirement from public em- 
ployment, and he died after a lingering illness 
at Clapham, in 1703. 

Of Pepys’ punctual and sedulous attention 





2 Zasso and his Sister. 


to the routine of Office, there can be little 
doubt: but if our judgment of his general pow- 
ers of mind, is to be formed upon the Diary, 
which was the depository of his most seeret 
thoughts and actions, they were unusually 
contracted, and little deserving of the over- 
charged eulogies, with which some of his bio- 
graphers have bedizened them. Of his literary 
pretensions we have already given sufficient 
specimens ; but what shall be said of a Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, (even in its infan- 


| ey.) who walked into “ the King’s little ela- 


boratory, under his closet, a pretty place ; and 


| there saw a great many chymical glasses and 





things, but understood none of them.” 

Nevertheless, we are indebted to Lord Bray- 
brooke, for having offered to the lover of mi- 
nute history a bibliographical luxury which 
contains much curious and amusing gossip 
We have reason to think that the Bebliotheen 
Pepysiana still holds a great treasure of simi- 
lar matter. There isone document mentioned 
in a note on this work, to which we should re- 
joice to hear that circulation had been given 
—‘ The Proceedings of the Coroner's Inquest 
at Cumnor, on the Body of the Countess ot 
Leicester.” 


From the Monthly Magazine 
TASSO AND HIS SISTER 


* Devant vous est Sorrente; la, demeurait 
la seur de Tasse, quand il vint en Pelerin de- 
mander a cette obscure amie, un asile contre 
injustice des Princes: ses longues douleurs 
avaient presque egare sa raison, il ne lui res- 
tait plus que du genie.”"—Corinne, vol. ii. p 
269 
She sat where, on each wind that sighed, 

The citron’s breath went by, 

While the deep gold of eventide 

Burn’d in th’ Italian sky 
Her bower was one where daylight's close 

Full oft sweet laughter found, 

As thence the voice of childhood rose 

To the high vineyards round. 


But still and thoughtful, at her knee, 
Her children stood that hour— 

Their bursts of song, and dancing glee, 
Hush’'d as by words of power. 

With bright, fixed, wondering eyes, that gaz ¢ 
Up to their mother's face, 

With brows through parting ringlets rais‘d, 
They stood in silent grace 


While she—yet something o’er her look 
Of mournfulness was spread— 

Forth from a poet's magic book 
The glorious numbers read 

The proud undying lay which pour’d 
Its light on evil years; 

His of the gifted pen and sword,” 
The triumph—and the tears. 





* It is hardly necessary to recall the well 
known Italian saying, that “Tasso, with his 
| sword and pen, was superior to all men.” 

















She read of fair Erminia’s flight, | 
Which Venice once might hear 

Sung on her glittering seas, at night, | 
By many a gondolier 

Of Him she read, who broke the charm 
That wrapt the myrtle grove, 

Of Godfrey's deeds—of Tancred’s arm, 
That slew his Paynim-love. 


Young cheeks around that bright page glow'd; 
Young holy hearts were stirr’d, 

And the meek tears of woman flow'd 
Fast o'er each burning word ; 

And sounds of breeze, and fount, and leaf, 
Came sweet each pause between, 

When a strange voice of sudden grief 
Burst on the gentle scene. 

The mother turn’d—a way-worn man 
In pilgrim-garb stood nigh, 

Of stately mien, yet wild and wan, 
Of proud, yet restless eye: 

But drops, that would not stay for pride, 
From that dark eye gush‘d free, 

As, pressing his pale brow, he cried— 
“ Forgotten, ev'n by thee! 





‘Am I so chang’d’—and yet, we two, | 
Oft hand in hand have play’d; 
This brow hath been all bath’d in dew, 
From wreaths which thou hast made! | 
We have knelt down, and said one prayer, | 
And sang one vesper strain ; \ 
My thoughts are dim with clouds of care— 
Tell me those words again! 
Life hath been heavy on my head; 
I come, a stricken deer, 
Bearing the heart, ‘midst crowds that bled, 
To bleed in stillness here!” 
She gaz’d—till thoughts that long had slept 
Shook all her thrilling frame,— 
She fell upon his neck, and wept, 
And breath’d her Brother's name 
Her Brother's name '—and who was He, 
The weary one, th’ unknown, 
That came, the bitter world to flee, 
A stranger to his own? 
Hie was the Bard of gifts divine 
To sway the hearts of men— 
He of the song for Salem's shrine, 
He of the sword and pen! F.H. 
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From the Monthly Review. 


THE SUBALTERN. l2me. pp. 373. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh; and Cadell, London. 
125. 

In this little volume the reader will find as 
animated and as natural a picture of a military 
life engaged in active service, as perhaps has 
ever been drawn in any country. From the 
morning of his march from Hythe, we accom- 
pany the subaltern side by side until he finishes 
his campaigns at Bayonne. He lets us into 


all the minutie of the scenes which he visited, 
of the hue and progress of almost every day 
which he spent in the Pyrenees; we see him 
in his tent, in his hut, at his dinner, at the 
watch-fire in the presence of the enemy, and 
in every part of the actions in which he was 
committed with them 





That ctoak of gene- 


The Subaltern. 





rality which historians usually spread over 
battles, by merely relating results or grand 
movements, is wholly removed by this writer: 


| we understand clearly from him the share 


which he and his companions sustained in the 
dangers and triumphs of the field, as well as 
the nature of the duties and hardships, the 
pleasures and privations, of a soldier's career. 
The contents of this volume must be fami- 
liar to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
in which it appeared during the present year. 
The author, a subaltern officer in one of the 
British regiments of infantry, tells us that he 
embarked with his regiment at Dover, buoyant 
with the ardour of a young soldier who had 
never yet seen service. The wind, however, 
was more fastidious in facilitating his wishes 
than he expected ; but at length he was landed 
at Passages, a sea-port at the base of the Py- 
renees, some time about the middle of August, 
1813. In this vicinity he soon found exercise 
and excitement to repletion. Previously to 
his debarkation, Sir Thomas Graham, who, 
with the fifth division of the British forces, 
was investing St. Sebastian's, had been re- 
pulsed in an assault upon that formidable for- 
tress. Not only was the progress of the allied 
army retarded till this place should surrender, 


| but the troops under General Graham, in- 


censed with discomfiture, and eager to retrieve 
their honour, were labouring incessantly to 
complete fresh batteries and renew the attack. 
Accordingly, at daybreak on the 27th of Au- 
gust, the batteries opened upon the devoted 
castle with “one of the most splendid trains 
of heavy ordnance which a British general 
has ever had at his command.” On the 3lst, 
such breaches had been effected as were con- 
sidered accessible, and at noon of that day, as 
if in scorn of the resistance of the besieged, 
the decisive assault was led on. This daring 
and memorable enterprise, successful appa- 
rently but by chance, is described as follows: 

“Silent as the grave, the column moved 
forward. In one instant the leading files had 
cleared the trenches, and the others poured on 
in quick succession after them, when the work 
of death began. The enemy having reserved 
their fire till the head of the column had gain- 
ed the middle of the stream, then opened with 
the most deadly effect. Grape, canister, 
musketry, shells, grenades, and every spe- 
cies of missile, were hurled from the ramparts, 
beneath which our gallant fellows dropped 
like corn before the reaper; insomuch, that in 
the space of two minutes, the river was lite- 
rally choked up with the bodies of the killed 
and wounded, over whom, without discrimina- 
tion, the advancing divisions pressed on. 

“The opposite bank was soon gained, and 
the short space between the landing-place and 
the foot of the breach rapidly cleared, without 
a single shot having been returned by the as- 
sailants. But here the most alarming pros- 
pect awaited them. Instead of a wide and 
tolerably level chasm, the breach presented 
the appearance only of an ill-built wail, thrown 
considerably from its perpendicular ; to ascend 
which, even though unoppeged, would be no 
easy task. It was, however, too late to pause ; 
besides, the men’s blood was hot, and their 
conrage on fire; so they pressed on, clamber- 
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ing up as they best could, and effectually hin- 
dering one another from falling back, by the 
eagerness of the rear ranks to follow those in 
front. Shouts and groans were now mingled 
with the roar of cannon and the rattle of mus- 
ketry; our front ranks likewise had an oppor- 
tunity of occasionally firing with effect; and 
the slaughter on both sides was dreadful 
“At length the head of the column forced 
its way to the suminit of the breach, where it 
was met in the most gallant style by the bayo- 
nets of the garrison. When I say the summit 
of the breach, | mean not to assert that our 
soldiers stood upon a level with their enemies, 
for this was not the case. There was a high 
step, perhaps two or three feet in length, 
which the assailants must surmount betore 
they could gain the same ground with the de- 
fenders, and a very considerable period elapsed 
ere that step was surmounted. Here bayonet 
met bayonet, and sabre met sabre, in close and 
desperate strife, without the one party being 
able to advance, or the other succeeding in 
driving them back : 
Things had continued in this state for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, when Major Snod- 
grass, at the head of the 13th Portuguese regi- 
ment, dashed across the river, and assaulted 
the lesser breach. This attack was made in 
the most cool and determined manner; but 
here, too, the obstacles were almost insur- 
mountable; nor is it probable that the place 
would have been carried at all, but for a mea- 
sure adopted by General Graham, such as has 
never perhaps been adopted before. Perceiv- 
ing that matters were almost desperate, he 
had recourse to a desperate remedy, and or- 
dered our own artillery to fire upon the breach 
Nothing could be more exact or beautiful 
than this practice. Though our own men 
stood only about two feet below the breach, 
searcely a single ball from the guns of our bat- 
teries struck amongst them, whilst all told 
with fearful exactness among the enemy 
“This fire had been kept up only ‘a very 
few minutes, when all at once an explosion 
took place, such as drowned every other noise, 
and apparently confounded, for an instant, the 
combatants on both sides. A shell from one 
of our mortars had exploded near the train, 
which communicated with a quantity of gun- 
powder placed under the breach. This mine 
the French had intended to spring as soon as 
our troops should have made good their foot- 
ing, or established themselves on the summit ; 
but the fortunate accident just mentioned an- 
ticipated them. It exploded whilst three hun- 
dred grenadiers, the elite of the garrison, stood 
over it, and instead of sweeping the storming 
party into eternity, it only cleared a way for 
their advance. It was a spectacle as appalling 
and grand as the imagination can conceive, 
the sight of that explosion. The noise was 
more awful tian any which I have ever heard 
before or since ; whilst a bright flash, instantly 
succeeded by a smoke so dense, as to obscure 
all vision, produced an effect upon those who 
witnessed it, such as no powers of language 
are adequate to describe. Such, indeed, was 


the effect of the whole occurrence, that for 
perhaps half a minute after, not a shot was 
Both parties stood still to 


tired on either side 


gaze upon the havock which had been pro 
duced ; insomuch, that a whisper might have 
caught your ear for a distance of several 
yards.” —pp. 51. 55 

The town, after the terrible and revolting 
scenes of outrage and plunder to which it wa 
subjected, is thus represented 

“ No doubt it was, in its day, both neat and 
regular; but of the houses, nothing now re 
mained except the outward shells, which, how- 
ever, appeared to be of an uniform height and 
style of architecture. As far as I could judge, 
they stood five stories from the ground, and 
were faced with a sort of freestone, so tho 
roughly blackened and defiled as to be hardly 
cognizable. The street itself was, moreover 
choked up with heaps of ruins, among w hich 





were strewed about fragments of household 
| furniture and clothing, mixed with caps, mili 


| : . 
tary accoutrements, round shot, pieces of 


| shells, and all the other implements of strift 
Neither were there wanting other evidences 
of the drama which had been lately acted here 
in the shape of dead bodies, putrefying, and 
infecting the air with the most horrible stench 
Of living creatures, on the other hand, not 
one was to be seen, not even a dog or cat; in- 
| deed, we traversed the whole city, without 
| meeting more than six human beings. These, 
from their dress and abject appearance, struck 
| 

| 


me as being some of the inhabitants who had 

survived the assault. They looked wild and 
haggard, and moved about here and there 
| poking among the ruins, as if they were either 
| in search of the bodies of their slaughtered re 
latives, or hoped to find some little remnant of 
| their property. J remarked, that two or three 
of them carried bags over their arms, into 
| which they thrust every trifling article of cop 
per or iron which came in their way 

“From the streets, each of which resem 
bled, in every particular, that which we had 
first entered, we proceeded towards the breac h, 
where a dreadful spectacle awaited ps We 
found it covered—literally covered—with frag- 
ments of dead carcasses, to bury which it was 
evident that no- effectual attempt had been 
| made I afterwards learned, that the Spanish 

corps which had been left to perform this 
| duty, instead of burying, endeavoured to burn 

the bodies; and hence the half-consuined limbs 

and trunks which were scattered about, the 
| effluvia arising from which was beyond con- 

ception overpowering. We were heartily glad 
| to quit this part of the town, and hastened, by 
| the nearest covered way, to the Castle.’"—pp 
St, SS. 

Desecration is an unavoidable attendant of 
the horrors of war, and yet, when compared 
with other evils, it is undoubtedly a subordi- 
nate one. The author's account of the con 
version of a church into a military depot may 
be transcribed, as a specimen of the manne: 
in which British soldiers meditate among th 
tombs. 
| “The spectacle which the interior of the 

church of Urogne presented this night, was 
one which the pious founder of the fabric pro 
bably never calculated upon its presenting 
Along the two side aisles, the arms of the bat- 
talion were piled, whilst the men themselves 
| occupied the centre aisle. In the pulpit was 
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placed the large drum and other musical in- 
struments, whilst a party of officers took pos- 
session of a gallery erected at the lower extre- 
mity of the building. For our own parts, Gray 
and myself asserted a claim to the space around 
the altar, which, in an English church, is ge- 
nerally railed in, but which, in (several) fo- 
reign churches, is distinguished from the rest 
of the chancel only by its elevation. Here we 
spread out our cold salt beef, our brown bread, 





| 


| his own blood. 


| 


our cheese, and our grog; and here we ate and | 


drank, in that state of excited feeling which 
attends every man who has gone safely through 
the perils of such a day 


“Nor was the wild nature of the spectacle | 


around us diminished by the gloomy and 
wavering light, which thirty or forty small 
rosm tapers cast over it 
three stood beside us, upon the altar, whilst 
the rest were scattered about, by ones and 


Of these, two or | 


twos, in different places, leaving every inter- | 


val in a sort of shade, which gave a wider 
seope to the imagination than to the senses 
The buzz of conversation, too, the frequent 


langh and joke, and, by and by, the song, as | 
| soldiers were tucked up, in the course of this 


the grog began to circulate, all these combined 
to produce a scene too striking to be soon for- 
gotten 

“As time passed on, all these sounds be- 
came gradually more and more faint. The 


soldiers, wearied with their day's work, drop- | 


ped asleep, one after another, and I, having 
watched them for a while, stretched out like 
so many corpses upon the paved floor of the 
church, wrapped my cloak round me, and pre- 
pared to follow their example. I laid myself 
at the foot of the altar, and though the marble 
was not more soft than marble usually is, I 
slept as soundly upon it as if it had been a bed 
of down.” —pp. 131. 133. 

After many a hard-fought field, and many a 
night of harassing watchfulness amid the snow 
and storms of the Pyrenees, the British army 
at length descended into a more genial eh- 
mate. Regardless of the chivalrous denun- 
ciations of Gascony, Lord Wellington invaded 
the “sacred territory,” and for the first time 
encountered the enemy on their own soil 
Our author informs us, that this was no sooner 
effected than the Spanish and Portuguese sol- 
diers, inflamed with the most implacable re- 
sentment against the French, gave unlimited 
rein to their feelings. They committed out- 
rages of the most wanton and fiendish descrip- 
tion on the unarmed peasantry. They tumul- 
tuously broke from their ranks, and rushed 
into the cottages, which they seldom quitted 
without perpetrating acts of the foulest vio- 
lence. In vain did their officers attempt to 
repress their insubordination, for which pur- 
pose the most vigorous measures had to be 
employed by the commander-in-chief. Of the 
eool-blooded manner in which these atrocities 
were committed, the author favours us with 
one remarkable instance. 

“ A little way, perhaps a couple of hundred 
yards in front, stood another French cottage, 
surrounded by a garden, and perfectly de- 
tached from all others. In about five minutes 
after order had been restored, we heard a fe- 
male shriek come from that cottage. It was 
followed by the report of a musket. and ere 


' 
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we had time to reach the spot, another shot 
was fired. We ran up, and + aed a poor old 
French peasant lying dead at the bottom of 
the garden. A bullet had passed through his 
head, and his thin grey hairs were dyed with 
We hastened towards the 
house, and just as we neared the door, a caca- 
dore rushed out, and attempted to elude us 
But he was hotly pursued and taken. When 
he was brought back, we entered the cottage, 
and to our horror we saw an old woman, in all 
probability the wife of the aged peasant, lying 
dead in the kitchen. 

“The desperate Portuguese pretended not 
to deny having perpetrated these murders 
He seemed, on the contrary, wound up to a 
pitch of frenzy— They murdered my father, 
they cut my mother’s throat, and they ravish- 
ed my sister, said he, ‘and I vowed at the 
time that | would put to death the first French 
family that fell into my hands. You may hang 
me, if you will, but I have kept my oath, and 
I care not for dying.’ It is unnecessary to 
add that the man was hanged; indeed, no 
fewer than eighteen Spanish and Portuguese 


and the followmg days, to the branches of 
trees.’ —pp. 145, 146. 

We cannot pass over the amusing descrip 
tion which the Subaltern cives of the resources 
to which he and his companions were driven, 
in order to make themselves comfortable in 
their winter quarters. On the 17th of No- 
vember they struck their tents with infinite 
satisfaction, and dispersed themselves in such 
cottages and farm-houses as they found on an 
elevated piece of ground between Bedart and 
St. Jean de Luz 

* It would be difficult for an ordinary reader 
to form any adequate notion of the extreme 
satisfaction which soldiers experience, when 
first they establish themselves in winter-quar- 
ters. As long as the weather continues fine, 
and summer suns shed their influence over it, 
there are, indeed, few places more agreeable 
than a camp. But it is not so after the sum- 
mer has departed. Against heavy and conti- 
nued rams, a tent supplies but a very inade- 
quate skelter. A tent Is, moreover, but a nar- 
row chamber, in which it is not easy so much 
as to stand upright, excepting in one spot; 
and where all opportunity of locomotion is de- 
nied. Jt furnishes, moreover, little protection 
against cold, to light a fire within being im 
possible, on account of the smoke; and hence 
the only means of keeping yourself warm is, 
to wrap your cloak or blanket about you, and 
to lie down. Occasionally, indeed, I have seen 
red-hot shot employed as heaters ; but the kind 
of warmth which arises from heated iron is, at 
least to me, hardly more agreeable than that 
which is produced by charcoal. In a word, 
however enthusiastic a man may be in his 
profession, he begins, about the end of Octo- 
ber or the beginning of November, to grow 
heartily tired of campaigning; and looks for 
ward to a few weeks’ rest, and a substantial 
protection against cold and damps, with al 
most as much pleasure as he experiences when 
the return of spring calls him once more into 
the field. 

“The farm-houses in the south of France 
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like those in the neighbouring country of Spain, 
are rarely provided with fire-places in any 
other apartment besides the hitebe on. It is, in- 
deed, customary for families to live, during 
the winter months, entirely with their ser- 
vants; and hence the want of a fire-place in 
the parlour is not felt any more than in the 
bed-rooms. I observed, likewise, that hardly 
any maison of the kind was furnished with 
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is well known, were not re- 
orderly conduct in such 
“—pp. 150. 14. 

We must add an anecdote of the Great Cap- 
tain, whose name will not soon be forgotten at 
either side of the Pyrenees. 


Their own, it 
markable for their 
countries as they overran 


‘It was not, however, among regimental 


| and other inferior officers alone, that this pe 


glazed windows ; wooden lattices being almost | 


universally substituted. These, during the 
summer months, are kept open all day, and 
closed only at night; and I believe that the 
extreme mildness of the climate renders an 
open window, at such seasons, very agreea- 
ble. On the present occasion, however, we 


anticipated no slight annoyance from the ab- | 
sence of these two essential matters, a chim- | 


ney and a window in our room ; 


and we imme- | 


diately set our wits to work for the removal of | 


both causes of complaint. 
“ Both Gray's servant and my own chanced 


to be exceedingly ingenious fellows ; the for- 
mer, in particular, could, to use a vulgar 
phrase, turn his hand to any thing. Under 


his directions we set a party of men to work, 
and knocking a hole through one corner of our 
room, we speedily converted it into a fire- 
place. To give vent to the smoke, we took 


the trouble to build an external chimney, carry- | 


ing it up as high as the roof of the house ; and 
our pride and satisfaction were neither of them 
trifling, when we found that it drew 
ration. I mean not to commend the masonry 
for its elegance, nor to assert that the sort of 
buttress now produced added in any degree to 
the general appearance of the house ; but it 
had the effect of rendering our apartment ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, and that was the sole 
object which we had in view 

“ Having thus provided for our warmth, the 
next thing to be done was to manufacture such 
a window as might supply us with light, and 
at the same time resist the weather. For this 
purpose we lifted a couple of lattices from 
their hinges ; and having cut out four pannels 
in each, we covered the spaces with white pa- 
per soaked in oil. The light thus admitted 
was not, indeed, very brilliant, but it was 
sufficient for all our purposes; and we found, 
when the storm again returned, that our oil 
paper stood out against it stoutly. Then, hav- 
hie swept our floor, unpacked and arranged 
the contents of our canteen, and provided good 
dry hay-sacks for our couches, we felt as if the 
whole world could have supplied no better or 
more desirable habitation. 

“ To build the chimney, and construct the 
window, furnished occupation enough for one 
day ; the next was spent in cutting wood, and 
laying in a store of fuel against the winter. In 
effecting this, it must be confessed, that we 
were not over fastidious as to the source from 
which it was derived; and hence a greater 
number of fruit-trees were felled and cut to 
pieces, than, perhaps, there was any positive 
necessity to destroy. But it is impossible to 


guard against every little excess, when troops 
have established themselves in an enemy's 
country; and the French have just cause of 
thankfulness, that so little comparative devas- 
progress of 


tation marked the our armies 
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esteemed and 


Lord Wel 


riod of military inaction was 
acted upon as one of enjoyment 


lington’s fox-hounds were unkennelled ; and 
he himself took the field regularly twice a 


week, as if he had been a denizen of Leices 
tershire, or any other sporting county in Eng 
land. I need not add, that few —_ in any 
county, could be better attended. Not that 
the horses of all the huntsmen were of te best 
breed, or of the gayest appearance ; but what 
was wanting in individual splendour was made 
up by the number of Nimrods ; nor would it be 
easy to discover a field more fruitful in laugh- 
able occurrences, which no man more heartily 
enjoyed than the gallant Marquis himseif 
When the hounds were out, he was no loager 
the commander of the forces, the General in 
Chief of three nations, and the representstive 
of three sovereigns ; but the gay, merry, coun- 
try gentleman, who rode at every thing, and 
laughed as loud when he fell himself, as when 
he witnessed the fall of a brother sportsman.” 
—pp. 155, 156 

It is pretty generally known, that while the 
British troops occupied their position on the 
Bidassoa, numerous desertions took place 
These have been attributed to various cause# 
by different writers. It was affirmed, that the 
disagreeable duty to which the men were sub 
jected, the severity of the weather inso high 
a region, and the unwholesomeness and irre- 
gular distribution of their rations, produced 
these desertions. It is an indisputable fact, 
however, that they invariably took place from 
the outposts of such piquets as were stationed 
in the most desolate ravines, the scenes of for 
mer battles, and where double sentinels could 
not be placed. The author, however, whilst he 
admits the harassing nature of the duty, as- 
signs as the principal, if not sole cause of thes 
desertions, the “ superstitious fears” of the 
common soldiers. The ground necessarily oc- 
cupied by their outposts, he says, was so be- 
strewed with the remains of the dead, that the 
men repeatedly declared that they preferred 
fighting during the day to performing the 
duty of sentinels by night by the side of their 
unburied comrades. Remote passes, lonely 
ravines, and the margin of woods, where the 
severest skirmishes had taken place, were ge- 
nerally the spots at which it was essential to 
station a single outpost. The skeletons lay 
around, the wolves howled on all sides, and 
the wild dogs of the mountains snarled in con 
tention over the half devoured carcasses. Su 
perstitious apprehension seized upon the men, 
and rather than endure nightly horrors whic!» 
they deemed worse than death, they crossed 
over to the enemy. This hypothesis is ren 
dered more probable by the fact, that as soon 
as the army descended from the mountains, 
desertion ceased. Of the effects of this species 


| of fear upon an individual of supposed stronge: 























nerves than his comrades, and who selected a 
olace of dread in order to show how he should 
brave it, the author teils the following anec- 
dote : 

“ | visited his post about half an hour after 
he had assumed it, that is to say, a little be- 
fore midnight. He was neither standing nor 
sitting, but leaning against a tree, and was 
fairly covered with a coat of frozen snow. His 
firelock had dropped from his hand, and lay 
across the chest of the dead man, beside whom 
he had chosen to place himself. When I spoke 
to the fellow, and desired to know why he had 
uot challenged as I approached, he made no 
answer; and, on examining more closely, I 
found that he was in a swoon. Of course, I 
despatched my orderly for a relief, and kept 
watch myself till he returned ; when, with the 
assistance of my comrades, I first dragged the 
deac body to the lake, into which i was thrown, 
and then removed the insensible but living man 
into the piquet-house. There several minutes 
were spent in chafing and rubbing him before 
he opened his eyes; but being at length re- 
stored to the use of speech, he gave the follow- 
ing account of his adventure 

* He said that the corporal had hardly quit- 
ted him, when his ears were assailed with the 
most dreadful sounds, such as he was very 
certain no earthly creature could produce. 
That he saw through the gloom a whole troop 
f devils dancing beside the water's edge, and 
i creature in white came creeping towards his 
post, groaning heavily all the way. He en- 
deavoured to call out to it, but the words stuck 
in his throat, nor could he utter so much as a 
ery. Just then he swore that the dead man 
sat up, and stared him in the face ; after which 
he had no recollection of any thing, till he 
found himself in the piquet-house. I have no 
reason to suspect that man of cowardice ; nei- 
ther, as my reader will easily believe, did I 
treat his story with any other notice than a 
hearty laugh ; but in the absolute truth of it 
he uniformly persisted, and, if he be alive, 
persists, | dare say, to this hour.”—pp. 265, 
266. 

We can only present another extract, and it 
regards a topic which has already undergone 
considerable discussion, namely, the conduct 
of the Governor of Bayonne, in permitting a 
sortie from that garrison after he had been 
repeatedly assured of the abdication of Napo- 
leon. 

The Subaltern has no where presumed to 
discuss the motives of his own superior offi- 
cers, nor those of the enemy. He has lauda- 
bly confined himself to facts, and on these the 
reader is left to make his own reflections. But 
after the perusal of the disastrous affair to 
which we allude, we cannot avoid saying that 
it is impossible to come to any other conclu- 
sion than that either General Thouvenot, who 
was entrusted by Soult with the defence of 
Bayonne, was guilty of an act of dishonoura- 
ble and treacherous cruelty, or that Sir John 
Hope and the British officers under his com- 
mand had relaxed in their discipline to a most 
unwarrantable degree. It is well known that 
while our troops lay before Bayonne, General 
Hope senaieed an official despatch from Paris, 
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assuring him of the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and the consequent termination of the 
war. This important intelligence he accord- 
ingly transmitted to General Thouvenot, with 
a notification, that he considered hostilities to 
have ceased. Thouvenot disbelieved, or af- 
fected to disbelieve this intelligence. But he 
certainly had the means of ascertaining the 
fact for himself, and he saw by the cessation 
of operations on the part of the British, and 
the carelessness of the piquets, that they trust- 
ed to the war being virtually though not for- 
mally at anend. The question then is—was 
it, or was it not treachery, or something ex- 
tremely analogous to it, to authorize a sortie 
under such circumstances? That the British 
were completely surprised, and that 2000 men 
perished needlessly, is plain; but that our 
troops were so surprised owing to their confi- 
dence in peace, and their reliance on the ho- 
nour of the enemy, is equally self-evident — 
Of the result of this affair our author thus 
speaks. 

“ A battle, such as that which I have just 
described, is always attended by a greater 
proportionate slaughter on both sides, than 
one more regularly entered into, and more 
scientifically fought. On our part, nine hun- 
dred men had fallen; on the part of the ene- 
my, upwards of a thousand; and the arena 
within which they fell was so narrow, that 
even a veteran would have guessed the num- 
ber of dead bodies at something greatly beyond 
this. The street of St. Etienne, in particu- 
lar, was covered with killed and wounded ; and 
round the six-pounder they lay in heaps. A 
French artilleryman had fallen across it, with 
a fusee in his hand; there he lay, his head 
cloven asunder, and the remains of the handle 
of the fusee in his grasp. The muzzle and 
breech of the gun were smeared with blood 
and brains; and beside them were several 
soldiers of both nations, whose heads had evi- 


dently been dashed to pieces by the butts of 


muskets. Arms of all sorts, broken and en- 
tire, were strewed about. Among the num- 
ber of killed on our side was General Hay ; he 
was shot through one of the loop-holes, in the 
interior of the church. The wounded, too, 
were far more than ordinarily numerous; in a 
word, it was one of the most hard-fought and 
unsatisfactory affairs which had occurred since 
the commencement of the war. Brave men 
fell, when their fall was no longer beneficial 
to their country, and much blood was wanton- 
ly shed during a period of national peace,”"— 
pp 363, 304. 

We have, we think, given a sufficient num 
ber of extracts to justify our favourable opi- 
nion of this interesting and highly animated 
narrative. The incidents, as we have already 
intimated, are related with simplicity, and 
sometimes with all the warmth of one who de- 
lights in his story, and catches inspiration as 
it were from the escapes and exploits of his 
companions in arms. The various fields of 
battle which the Subaltern trod are sketched 
with no ordinary pencil; and some of the 
scenes amongst the Pyrenees are delineated 
with a poetic brilliancy, which places them at 
once in their natural light and shade before 
the eye of the reader. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. PARR 


Between the Years 1718 and 1225 


Wuire the memory of this wonderful man 
is yet fresh in the minds of his friends and the 
public, no efforts will of course be spared to 
snatch from oblivion every relic connected 
with his name: and we have not so much to 
dread from the want of abundance of mate- 
rials, as of discrimination in the choice of | 
those fittest to be selected. | 

A life of Dr. Parr is now in contemplation | 
by Dr. John Johnson of Birmingham, a gentle- 
man equally calculated by ability and talent, 
and his long habits of intimacy and friendship 
with the deceased, to execute such a task 
There is but one other person who, from de- 
votedness of attachment and parity of pursuits, 
might have been selected in preference: but 
he is gone before him; and all that remains 
for the surviving admirers of departed genius 
is, each to bring together those scattered re- 
collections, which, like rays collected in one 
focus, may, when concentrated, throw some 
light upon a character, in which the scholar, 
the philanthropist, and the humorist were 
equally blended. 

Living in the secluded village of Hatton, 
near Leamington, but in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a well-frequented watering-place, 
it was not by the idlers who dined tn his com- 
pany one day at an ordinary, or who lounged 
over to Hatton, in order (in the modern silly 
phrase) “to see a lion,” that Dr. Parr was to 
be known or appreciated. The great charac- 
teristic of Dr. Parr’s conversation was origi- 
nality, united to an utter contempt of what 
might be the prevailing fashion of the day 
Habits of intercourse were necessary to dis- 
tinguish his serious from his jocose style: and 
in the presence of indifferent persons he would 
sometimes support an opinion or an argument 
“to make them stare,” which they would be 
very idly employed in setting down as his real 


dispassionate sentiments 

It was in a visit to Leamington, during the 
summer of the year ImIn, that the author had 
the pleasure of being introduced to Dr. Parr— 
an introduction which was followed by the ad- 
vantage of his friendship and society, when- 
ever circumstances permitted it, up to the 
moment of his lamented death. He was, at 
the time of first seeing him, in his seventy- 
second year, with none of his activity or in- 
tellectual vivacity impaired. In a recent pub- 
lication he has been gratuitously presented 
with “a lack-lustre eve This must have 
been for the hackneyed pleasure of quoting 
Shakspeare, for never was there any thing so 
unlike “ lack-lustre” as the eyes of Dr. Parr. 
They possessed uncommon fire and expres- 
sion for his time of life: and were of that fine 
grey (more brilliant than blue, brown, or 
black.) that so often forms the index to the 
features of uncommon genius. He held his 


head a little on one side, in the Johknsonian 
manner; his features were rather agreeable 
than otherwise; his wig not quite so large as 
has been described, but still sufficient, with 
his grey bushy eye-brows, to give a remarka- 





ble character to his face; his igure was mid- 
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dle-sized, not much inclining to corpulence, 
and his clerical dress (which has been so 
often compared to and mistaken for that of a 
bishop), was such as he had a right to, as a 
prebend of St. Paul's. 

The manner of Dr. Parr was at that time 
frank, cordial, and somewhat boisterous. Sick- 
ness and sorrow afterwards subdued it to the 
mildest tone. An invitation to Hatton afford- 
ed an opportunity of enjoying the rich treat 
of his conversation in his social hours; and 
as every thing must be interesting connected 
with the scene which his talents and virtues 
so long adorned, we will prefix a short de- 
scription of the locale, before we arrive at 
the presiding genius of the place. 

Hatton Parsonage, which rises modestly by 
the road-side, only separated from it by a very 
small garden in front, consists, besides the 
sleeping-rooms and offices, of three rooms on 
the ground floor, the library, a little smoking- 
room, and the drawing-room, every article of 
the furniture of which is now endeared by the 
remembrance of him who made it the centre 
of social pleasure, enlivening it by his wisdom 
and his wit. To the right of the fire-place 
was a massive fauteui/, the gift of one of his 
scholars, adorned with tapestry, and as ina 
cessible as the books to any body but the Doc 
tor. Over his head were prints, framed, and 
hung in a sort of order, called “the scholar’s 
compartment In the centre was Porson; 
beneath him, Twining the critic. To the 
right of Porson, Thomas Warton and Dr 
Johnson; to the left, Gilbert Wakefield and 
Oliver Goldsmith. Alluding to Dr. Johnson's 
epitaph on Goldsmith, the Doctor observed smi 
ling, there was “a little mistake in the Latin 
of that Then turning to the portrait of Twi- 
ning, “that was a clever fellow,” he said, “a 
good scholar, but a sad ugly dog. It is not 
necessary for a man to be handsome, but | 
should be sorry to be as ugly as Twining!” 
Over the chimney hung a painting of Dr 
Parr, in his red doctor's hood, and on his 
right and left —— Horner, Esq. M.P., and 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Beside this painting, a 
good bust and engraving of Dr. Parr orna- 
mented the sitting-room. ‘Two views of Har- 
row (a place so intimately connected with his 
earlier classical recollections), two views of 
Salisbury, and a fine design from an antique 
Neapolitan vase, formed nearly al! the deco- 
ration of this kind that the room exhibited. A 
footstool covered with cats in tent-stitch, the 
needle-work done by one of the daughters of 
the late Duchess of Gordon, formed an appro 
priate companion to the worked elbow-chair, 
and was carefully prized by the Doctor. The 
library, which was also the eating-room, was 
a spacious apartment, lined with books, not 
splendidly bound, but, as Moore delightfully 
said, “ looking like books that could be made 
free with.’ In this, however, he would have 
been woefully mistaken. The roses of Azor 
were not more jealously guarded than the Doc- 
tor’s books. No one durst touch them under 
pain of death, unless the master offered them 
and, as a convincing reason for this prohibi- 
tion, the Doctor, mentioned, when he formerly 
permitted his guests the unbounded use ot 
his library, curious passages, and even ergray 
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ings, had been cut out of his favourite books! | and, being no scholar himself, had suppressed, 


a species of unprincipled depredation to which 
nothing but the conscience of an amateur 
could ever be reconciled. He would lend books 
himself, however. I once saw a singular one, 
which a young lady was reading at his recom- 
mendation—the life of George Psalmanzar. 
Not only the library, but the landing-place of 
the first floor, and the passages leading to the 
sleeping-rooms, were tapisses de livres. The 
quantity thus accumulated was sometimes 
mentioned as one of the reasons for the Doctor's 
unwillingness to quit Hatton, although a village 
of few resources, from the difficulty he would 
have found in safely removing all his books. 

At dinner the Doctor talked a great deal of 
Homer, and the unabated “ rapture with which 
be read him,” and supported (but I think 
sportively) Bryant's hypothesis, that the Iliad 
was not the work of Homer, but that of seve- 
ral poets first collected by him; but the no- 
velty of a first introduction,” and the variety 
of new objects, prevented the author from 
wiving ee undivided attention to the Doc- 
lor’s conversation as in subsequent opportu- 
nities: so that we shail here put down, with- 
out farther particularizing dates, such remarks 
and opinions, given at different times, as may 
be truly termed his “ table-talk.” 

In the opinion of Dr Parr, the five best wri- 
ters of English style were: Gray, the poet; 
Uvedale Price, author of a Treatise upon 
Landscape Gardening; Dr. Shipley, Bishop 
of St. Asaph; Dugald Stewart, and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Next to these, but at a 
long interval, he placed John Horne Tooke! 

Of Gray he seemed to think it scarcely pos- 
sible to speak with sufficient enthusiasm. He 
said that his Elegy would live for ever; that a 
great deal of his Odes would live; but then 
added, that there was a passage in one of them 
which was nonsense. The author of this “ no- 
tice” asking him what it was? he replied “ I 
won't tell you; most people think it very 
fine.’ He blamed him freely for that indolence 
which prevented Gray, with his vast powers 
of mind, from communicating a portion of his 
extensive knowledge in lectures. But it was 
as ascholar and a critic that, in Dr. Parr’s opi- 


other commentators on Plato had fallen.” 
There were no fine-spun theories, no meta- 
physical nonsense in Gray. He considered 
Mason as utterly unworthy to be his editor: 
that “he had not powers to comprehend the 
depth and extent of such a mind as Gray’s, 
* The author doubted whether a more dis- 
tinct allusion would be consistent with delicacy 
towards the unobtrusive merit that never in 
any way courted public admiration, but it 
would be unpardonable here to omit to men- 
tion, that the second Mrs. Parr, who at that 
time did the honours of his house, was in per- 
son, manners, and conduct every thing caleu- 
lated to do honour to her husband's choice, 
and gild the evéning of his days 
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from feelings of envy, some part of Gray's va- 
rious and extensive learning.” But of Mr. 
Mathias’s edition of Gray he had the highest 
opinion. He said “it did his subject perfect 
justice.” 

He hada high esteem for Mathias as a scho- 
lar (which name, I suspect, conveyed from his 
lips greater praise than that of a genius), and 
considered the following verses on Gray, in 
the “ Pursuits of Literature,” rery striking. 
“Go then, and view, since closed his cloistered 

day, ; 
The seli-supported, melancholy Gray. 
Dark was his morn of life, and bleak the spring, 
Without one fostering ray from Britain’s king. 
Granta’s dull abbots cast a sidelong glance, 
And Levite gownsmen hugg’d their ignorance ; 
With his high spirit strove the master bard, 
And was his own “ exceeding great reward.” 


He finished by observing that, “had he 
known him, he should have esteemed and ho- 
noured Gray, but that he could not have liked 
him.” 

The “ Pursuits of Literature” reminds me 
of an anecdote of the Doctor which he related 
of himself with great pleasure, and which ex- 
hibited him in the exercise of his magnani- 
mity, one of his favourise virtues. 

Every reader of that classic performance 
must remember the rather ill-natured and (I 
think) unfounded attack upon the Doctor's 
“unpresentability,’ which one of the notes 
contains. However opinions may differ upon 
that subject, the note was certainly one most 
difficult for the object of it to forgive, as di- 
a attacking his personal peculiarities. 
Dr. Parr, however, with the noble liberality 
of genius, overlooked whatever was offensive 
to himself in admiration of the writer’s talents. 
To use his own words, he wrote to him, intro- 
ducing himself, and soliciting his acquaintance 
“as an honour to learning.” “ We exchanged 
presents,” continued the Doctor; and I may 
conclude this anecdote with remarking, that 
I do not donbt that the author, after this in- 
tercourse with Dr. Parr, perceived the errors 
into which the most enlightened reporters 
may fall, who trust in their observation upon 
a great man to hearsay, and the exaggerated 
statements of others. 

Another writer for whom Dr. Parr had a 
great esteem, was Mr. Roscoe, author of the 
Life of Lorenzo de Medici, and Life and Pon- 
tificate of Leo the Tenth. It was on occasion 
of one of those works that he said he wrote to 
Mr. Roscoe a letter of ten pages “ full of criti- 
cism. 

Another oceasion of displaying his magna- 
nimity was in the case of the Lee Lord Byron, 
whose introduction to him took place, accord- 
ing to the description of a celebrated living 
poet, in the following manner. 

Dr. Parr, all heartiness and classical enthu- 
siasm, advanced with extended hand to greet 
the young nobleman, whom he considered as 
promising to be an equal honour to the cause 
of literature, learning, and liberal sentiment 
Lord Byron, instead of meeting his advances, 
drew up stiffly, put out his foot, as if deserib- 
iog an unapproachable circte, and made no 
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movement to receive the Doctor's proffered | 
hand. The dad taste (to say no more) of this | 
behaviour in a young man, to the venerable | 
representative of the wit and learning of half | 
a century, can only be defended upon the plea | 
of that morbid eccentricity, which at moments 

transformed his Lordship from one of the most 

fascinating into one of the most repulsive of 

men. Such was his reception of the advances 

of the venerable Chancellor, when he went to | 
take his seat in the House of Peers, as related 
by Mr. Dallas. Be that as it may, Dr. Parr 
never suffered this incident to bias his judg- 
ment in deciding upon his lordship’s literary 
merits, to which (as far as mere genius goes) 
he was ever ready to pay the tribute of the | 
most unqualified praise ; and that not when he 

was the loadstone of popular attractions, but | 
in his exile, in his unpopularity. The gene- 

rous spirit of Parr seemed to rise at the slight- | 
est appearance of persecution: I have heard 
him say, “Campbell is a poet: Byron, with 
all his vices, is a poet; but (as if recollecting 
himself) Ae is unamiable.” Such was the 
gentle censure that memory extorted from 
Dr. Parr! 

Excepting that of Byron, Moore, and Camp- 
bell, Dr. Parr thought little of the poetry of 
the present day: although he was the enthu- 
siast of that of an age gone by, that of Pope, 
Young, Gray, Goldsmith, Thomson, Beattie ; 
and used to say jocosely to the ladies, “ The 
great mischief Walter Scott does is to you 
women; he has destroyed your taste for poe- | 
try, exquisite, pure, moral poetry Another 
time he said, turning to a lady in company, “ It 
is you women who have spoiled him, and made 
him what he is. His poetry is already forgot- 
ten. There was that Marmion, about which 
such a fuss was made’—Here the lady inter- 
posed in praise of the favourite poem of her 
favourite bard. “ Nay, nay,” interrupted the 
Doctor, with affected ferocity, but real good- 
humour, “If once you begin to cant about 
Walter Scott, I have done.’ He observed 
that he had at once renounced the grander 
resources of poetic harmony, by choosing the 
octave measure.. The purity of Dr. Parr's 
classical taste, too, prevented the sparkling 
gaiety, faithful deseription, and splendid ima- 
gery, that pervade the works of this admired 
poet, atoning for the careless versification and 
simple antique phraseology. From the works 
of Walter Scott we proceeded, by I know not 
what metaphysical association of ideas, to 
those of the Great Unknown, to which the 
Doctor was disposed to allow as little quarter 
He called his novels all “books taken out of 
other books.” A visiter present said, “ Oh, 
surely, sir, you will allow him merit in dia- 


logue ?’ 

Dr. Parr. “ No, sir: not in dialogue.” Lord 
Byron being mentioned ; he burst into the fol- 
lowing animated apostrophe : 

“ Byron! the sorcerer! he can do with me 
aecording to his will. If it is to place me om the 
summit of a dizzy eliff; if it is to throw me 
headlong into the abyss; to transport me to 
Elysium, or to leave me alone upon a desert 
isle, his power is the same, I wish Lord Byron 
had a friend, or a servant, appointed to the 
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office of the slave who was to knock every 








The Poet's Den. 


morning at the chamber-door of Philip of Ma- 
cedon and-remind him he was mortal.’ In 
perusing these bursts, the reader must ever 
bear in mind the peculiar character of Dr 
Parr—that classical enthusiasm and fire of sen- 
sibility and genius which nothing could tame 
or quench, and that boldness which, “ thinking 
no evil,” never souglit safety in tame or modi- 
fied expressions. ‘The introduction to Moore, 
the poet, displayed in its full light this pecu- 
liarity of the Doctor's. It took place about the 
period of the beginning of these recollections. 
The poet of freedom, of course, was antunated 
and brilliant, and Dr. Parr delighted with hin 
At parting, he presented him from his library 
with a volume of poetry of one of the Latin 


authors of the middle ages, on which Mr 
Moore seemed to set a great value. Another 


time, he desired his lady to join him in ex- 
pressing her sense of his merit; and, on her 
Losisotine. resumed, in his energetic manner, 
“She won't speak; but I'll tell you what she 
is: she is fascinated.” He was unfeignedly 
delighted with “The Fudge Family ;” yet 
seemed humorously to think an apology ne- 
cessary for reading it. “It is seldom,” he ob- 
served (like Parson Adams,) that I read a mo- 
dern work. No, no, I have all these in my 
head,” pointing to his classic library. 

The habits of Dr. Parr were favourable both 
to long life and to literary occupation. “1 am 
a six o'clock man,” he used to say, when in the 
70th year of his age. The precious time thus 
gained in the morning was devoted to his books , 
and the rest of the day to social intercourse, 
and the various duties into which his time was 
divided. In his engagements he was severely 
punctual, and justly exacted the same punctu- 
ality in return. By this means he was enabled 
to transact a prodigious variety of business—to 
keep up a constant intercourse of good neigh- 
bourhood—and to give advice—good offices— 
or still more important assistance to the num- 
bers who looked up to him as their temporal 
protector, or spiritual guide. He was adored 
by the poorer part of his parishioners: being 
always equally attentive to administer to the 
wants, and to promote their innocent plea 
sures. 

——— 


From Watts's Literary Souvenir 
THE POET'S DEN. 
A Sketch on the Spot. 
Thus, in this calm retreat, so richly fraught 
With mental light, and luxury of thought, 
His life steals on. Rogers. 
‘'T1s the “ leafy month of June,” 
And the pale and placid moon, 
In the east her cresset rearing, 
Tells that summer's eve is wearing ; 
But the sun is lingering still 
Over the old, accustom‘d hill, 
And condenses all his rays 
In one broad, attemper’d blaze,— 
Twilight's shadows p sas rn ‘round him 
Like a king when foes surround him, 
Gathering, since he scorns to fly, 
Life’s last energies to die! 


See! the parting god of day 
Leaves a trail upon his way,-— 














Like the memory of the dead 

When the sainted soul is fled,— 

And it chequers all the skies 

With its bright, innumerous dyes. 
Waves of clouds, all rich and glowing, 
Fach into the other flowing, 

Pierced by many a crimson streak, 
Like the blush on Beauty's cheek ; 
Here and there dark purple tinges 
Peering through their saffron fringes, 
(Amethysts of price untold, 

Set in shrines of virgin gold,) 

And, anon, a dewy star, 

Twinkling from blue depths afar, 
Bright as Woman’s tearful eye 

When she weeps, she searce knows why 
Not a sound disturbs the hush, 

Save the mountain-torrent’s gush, 

As it struggles, with a bound, 

From the depth of shades profound ; 


Now through tangled brush-wood straying, 


Now o’er velvet moss delaying, 
Lapsing now in parted streams, 
Like a youthful poet's dreams, 
And, anon, their haven won, 
Gently gliding into one! 

Cooling breezes bathe the brow 
With delicious fragrance now ; 
Incense sweet from many a bower ; 
Odours from each closing flower ; 
Swell upon the rising gale, 

On the charmed sense prevail, 
Till the pulse forgets to move, 
And the soul is “ drunk with love 


Where yon sweet clematis flings, 
Far and wide, its starry rings ; 
Where the graceful jasmine’s braid, 
Makes a green, eye-soothing shade, 
And their shoots united rove 
O'er the trelliced roof above,— 
Deep embower'd fram mortal ken, 
Thread we now a Poet's Den! 


Bright confusion revels there, 
Ne'er had she a realm more fair ; 
Tis a wilderness of mind, 

Redolent of tastes refined 

Tomes of wild romantic lore, 

Cull'd from Fancy’s brightest store,— 
(Caskets full of gems sublime, 

From the silent depths of Time,) 
Poets, whose conceptions high 

Are sparks of immortality ; 

Sages, Wisdom’s self hath crown'd 
People all the walls around ; 

Or beneath the ‘wilder'd eye, 

In “ admired disorder” lie 

Ingots rich of Fancy’s ore, 

Scatter'd o’er the crowded floor 


Mystic scraps are strewn around, 
Like the oracles profound 
Of the Delphic prophetess ; 
And—as difficult to guess !— 
China vases, filled with flowers, 
Fresh from evening's dewy bowers ; 
Love-gifts from his lady fair, 
Knots of ribbon, locks of hair ; 
Sprigs of myrtle, sent to keep 
Memory from too sound a sleep ; 
Violets, blue as are the eyes 
That awake his softest sighs, 
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And reward his love-sick lays : 
With their smiles of more than praise ; 
Spells of sweetness, gather’d ‘round, 
Make those precincts hallow'd ground 


Here a broken, stringless lute ; 
There a masker’s antic suit ; 
Fencing foils ; a Moorish brand ; 
Tokens strange from many a land , 
Memory’s lights to many a scene 
Where his roving steps have been ; 
Cameos rich. from mighty Rome ; 
Laurel wreathes from Virgil's tomb ; 
Golden fruit from Scio’s vine ; 
Views along the winding Rhine , 
Wither'’d shrubs from Castaly, 
Spread below, or ranged on high, 
Mingle there promiscuously ! 

And many a fair and sunny face, 
Many a sculptured shape of grace, 
Such as Guido’s pencil warm’d, 

And Canova’s chisel form’d,— 

Brows by deathless genius crown’d,-~ 
Breathe their inspiration ‘round; — 
Like the sinile of primal Light, 
Making even Chaos bright. 


By the open lattice sitting, 
Fever'd streams of beauty flitting 
O'er his heart, and o’er his brain, 
In one bright, unbroken chain ; 
Drinking deep through every sense, 
Draughts of pleasure, too intense,— 
Mark the poet’s glistening eye 
Wandering now o'er earth and sky 


Tis a blissful hour to him,— 
Slave of feeling—child of whim !— 
Builder of the lofty rhyme,— 
Bard,—musician,—painter,—imime , 
Ever sway'd by impulse strong, 
Rach by turns, and nothing long 
Fickle as the changing rays 
Round the sun’s descending blaze ; 
Still in search of idle toys ; 

Pining after fancied joys ; 

All that charm’d his heart or eye, 
Sought—possess'd—and then thrown by ! 
Dooni'd on shadows thus to brood, 
Whilst life’s more substantial good, 

All that wiser bosoms prize, 

Fades like day from yonder skies ! 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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EDWARDS, ESQ. 
NO. VI. 

London, 18— 

Wet! here I am, once more, in London. 

You saw my name among the “arrivals.”— 

“Charles Edwards, Esq. from a tour!” They 

would have said as much, although I had come 

from Botany Bay, so that I drove to P. 's 

Hotel with four horses ; and | won’t be positive 

as to the fact of coming back—but I should not 

be the first who had set out from that house for 
such a destination. 

I staid one evening at Clifton, and posted 
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from Bath upwards—the world certainly can- | 


not match such travelling, for people who are | 


in haste. Marry! the same circumstances— 
(every thing shows as new to me here as if I 
were an Esquimaux, or a Kamschatean born, 
instead of an Enghshman)—but the same cir- 
cumstances which combine to furnish the 
power for this rapid locomotion, make its adop- 
tion, now they exist, pretty nearly compulsory 
Farewell to the last incarnation of the eccen- 
tric, and adventurous—the scenes that inspired 
Smollett, and Farquhar, and Fielding. It 
would be heavy work now to ride through 
England on horseback—putting up, every 
twelve hours, for the nieht, at the close of the 
day's stage or journey; and without even the 
chance of a sword drawn at the inn where you 
stopped, or a sé uffle with a highwayman (or a 
brace of footpads) before you got there 

The joys which charmed the youth of our 
grandfathers, are departed! There are no 
people robbed in St. Paul's church-yard, nor in 
Holborn, néw. The “ Paddington stage” is 


never stopped now (unless to deliver parcels, | 
| | well get much farther than it has got with 


not once a-year!') instead of being plundered 
regularly every night, and the coachinan strip- 
ped to his shirt, and so set upon his box again— 
sometimes without any shirt—as it used to be 
There has not been a burglary. that is, not a 
proper burglary—the people tied back to back 
and put down in the coal-cellar, while the 
house was gutted, and so on—scarcely within 
my recollection. Nor a fine young thief—at 
least nineteen times escaped from Newgate— 
of “ five-and-twenty, or thereabonts,” taken at 
such a place as “ Hockley in the Hole,”—in- 
deed there ¢s no such place—with three brace 
of pistols, his hair in papers, and a hundred 
guineas in his pocket! And, as for wild, soli- 
tary journeying, by bridle paths, over moun- 
tains and through forests, to muse along ata 
foot pace in; scanty luncheons by the side ofa 
river, or under the shade of a cork tree; eot- 
tage and convent up-puttings, or any other of 
the casualties that to you and me, in earlier 
and better days, used to make travel delight- 
ful! Mail-coaches forsake us! the whole hun- 
dred and twenty miles of road from London to 
Bristol is but one great high street, now, al- 
most with houses upon both sides of the way ; 
cursed with turtle, gas-light, horse patrole, 
excellent inn, turnpike at every half mile, and 
every other nuisance of wealth and regularity 

In fact, I look at England now, something 
with the eye, though not at all with the heart, 
of a foreigner—did it never strike you, bating, 
of course, the loss of national strength which 
unfortunately would accompany such a change, 
that the people here would be happier if they 
were not quite so enlightened as they are ; and 
still more so, if there were not quite so many 
of them? What say you to a good rummaging 
plague again—such as that treated of in the 
veritable and moth-¢aten tome that you have 
sent me; and which (do me the favour to say 
so much, with my profound respects, to your 
lady sister) shall be returned, translated in the 
best way that [ can make it out—a plague of 
purpose, and which, as Fletcher's grave-digger 
suggests it, should take the apothecaries and 
physicians first, that there might be no help 
teft for money ? 


| 





London alone, for a genuine stranger, the 
work of half a life would hardly be sufficient 
for him to examine it. The mere new matter 
which has arisen since | was here last—in six 
years—is such a survey to go through, that I 
must die very slightly informed as to three- 
fourths of it. “ Improvement’’—or, at least, 
increase of extent, will make it a post-stage 
from one end of the town to the other, very 
shortly. This is absolute—coming in from 
Axbridge, | met the place a full mile west of 
where I left it—a mile on the road between 
Tyburn turnpike and Bayswater. 

Works that, but yesterday, were the busi- 
ness of years to think of, are projected now, 
and completed, almost between to-day and to- 
morrow. Here is a bridge built that has cost 
half a million! Paying about as much I under 


| stand, as may keep it in repair. And yet no- 





body seems to suffer; and another, a wilder 
speculation than the first, at the east end of the 
town, is undertaking. 

Luxury makes laudable progress too—not 
among the people of rank—perhaps it could not 


them—and present circumstances seein likely 
rather to abate it—but the second class in the 
inetropolis, the de facto traders, are pressing 
harder than ever upon the rich, and driving 
them fast into projects of exclusion and barri- 
cade. Clerks now keep actresses; linen-dra- 
pers speak Italian; and tailors keep hunting 
horses, and go to the French play. This it is 
that pulls down the coffee-houses, into which 
all may walk, and sets up the clubs, into which 
even he who would eat a twenty-shilling sup 
per cannot enter. And, for the lower ranks, as 
regards external appearance, literally now, you 
can't even guess at the condition of any female 
in London by her dress,—there is not a woman 
servant in this house where I am living, who 
does not go abroad, on her holiday, in her velvet 
and feathers; and in such attire altogether as 
the wife of a man of moderate income, very 
often, could hardly hope to compass. 

So, indeed, for the gentlemen; in style and 
dress, no man ever looks like what he is; until 
at last, venture to seem any thing but a chim- 
ney-sweeper, and (in a strange neighbourhood) 
you ran good chance to be set down for an im- 
postor. As for “Captains,” the island is peo- 
pled with them. I can find no dignitaries (ex- 
cept now and then a “ Major”) else. Public 
exlubitors are getting into importance too; I 
saw a person that keeps a show-box somewhere 
in the Strand, so extreme the other day, in 
boots and mustachoes, that I learned his quali- 
ty, by asking (in admiration) to what corps of 
Ilungarians he belonged! Here is a boot- 
maker, last week, has married a ward in Chan- 
cery! some ex-tailor’s only joy, with fifty thou- 
sand pounds—has been in prison—* consented 
to make settlements’—and now backs boxers 
—drives tandem—and is a “ character” “upon 
town.” Another fellow, that I used to buy 
canes of in Oxford Street, across a counter—L 
saw at the Opera, dresséd like a Pandour! he 
is a blackleg forsooth, and will be hanged, | 
dare say—to the emulation of every other 
stick-boy about St. James's! 

Make allowance for the fact, that we all, at 
some time, come to say as much; and, even 
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then,—things did not go thus im my day. 
There has been an advance in the imposture, 
as well as in the importance, of the country: 
an accession to its impudence as well as to its 
strength; an increase of business scarcely 
more at the Bank than at the Old Bailey, ef- 
fected within the last twenty years. The 
people are fonder of show than they used to 
be; less jealous, a great deal, of the work- 
house ; and a spirit of thinking—acting—only 
with reference to the present, runs more than 
it did through all the arrangements of the 
community. 

We build—to a degree perfectly ludicrous— 
only for the hour—neighbourhoods rise up like 
fairy cities, and fall down, within the time that 
they formerly took in being set about. Your 
new houses are showy; the fancy of the day 
calls them tasteful; and there ts not much 
chance of their standing long enough to allow 
them to go out of fashion. You get every- 
where a whitewashed front—plate-glass win- 
dows—folding doors, and gilded cornices—a 
spiral staircase, that you risk your life every 
time you go up—and a drawing-room, that 
stands in your lease, with a clause, that you 
shan't attempt to dance in it—but, for a single 
circumstance of convenience or accommoda- 
tion—a closet, a recess a foot deep—there is 
not such a thing from the top of the building 
to the bottom! Your house—that is the object 
—must stand upon no ground; your garden— 
stabling—oftfices—there is not a stall in which 
a horse can turn round—are all cut, and carved, 
and economical to an inch; your bed-chambers 
will be low and inconvenient ; your cellars full 
of water, (for they have found out that. it is 
very sad nonsense indeed, now, the laying a 
“ foundation”); and your back windows—at a 
rent that is perfectly facetious to talk about— 
will look upon a churchyard, a court filled with 
old-clothesmen, or a disreputable alley. 

The same quality of spirit—careless of the 
future—anxious only to be great (or seem so) 
in the present—in an increased degree ac- 
tuates the trader. A botcher, without common 
stock of thread and needles—six yards of sky- 
blue drugget only in his shop, and sixteen 
starving children squalling in his “back par- 
lour”—will still be Gros Marchand ;—take a 
house in the “Quadrant,” or the “Arcade ;” 
write himself up “ Army Clothier” for a month, 
and go into the Gazette, as “ Special Tailor to 
the King’s Monkey.” And such places as 
these “Quadrant” houses are! So very fop- 
pishly gay and pretending in their exterior; 
within dark, narrow, mean, and thrust (behind) 
upon every comfortless, and vile propinquity 
Changing tenants one half of them, (not to 
speak of those who run away.) regularly four 
times a-year. Empty three months in every 
twelve ; but producing a most disproportionable 
price during the other nine; for the failure of 
eleven speculators now-a-days—Courage, mes 
amis !—never deters him who should make up 
the dozen 

Then all these people deal in the vice of 
“Furnished Lodgings” too; making them- 
selves, where they should (if vain and impu- 
dent) be free and independent too—wilfully 
servants to every coxcomb who is casting 
away the little subsistence he has, so that his 
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tawdry foppery may but contribute to the main 
tenance of their own. An auctioneer, or at 
torney in small practice, who could afford to 
call a reasonable dwelling his own, will let a 
train of insolent lacqueys into his house, a 
riotous lad their master, and perhaps a limited 
seraglio; for no bribe but that the creature 
may put his “name” upon a door in “ George 
Street, Hanover Square,’ and give “ parties” 
in gilded rooms to brother “beaten things,” 
when the rightful oceupant is away. 

Unde habeas querit nemo! but hare (in Lon- 
don) now you must—that’s absolute! No mat- 
ter that you ask nothing; that’s not sufficient ; 
you must not be poor. Dedicate your whole 
life to the study of our pleasures; take advan- 
tage of our wants or of our vices; minister, 
with a large capital, to our very meanest ne- 
cessities ; but, some way or other, see you get 
country-houses, and carriages—be a sheriff or 
a baronet, or don't dare to show your face. 
Then away all start, one against the other ; 
every body promulgates the devil's right (pre- 
scriptive) to the hindmost; the marvel to any 
creature, who has lived where men are con- 
tented with a little, is how so much is made, 
and out of such seemingly small game, and by 
so many! 

And it is a curious picture of the condition 
and habits of the country—a record which, 
kept five hundred years ago, would be more 
valuable now than all the histories together 
that we have in print—the common newspaper 
which comes into the world every morning at 
six o'clock, and lies upon our breakfast table— 
and always full too, that’s the strangest pro- 
blem, regularly by nine. The whole world, 
take away alone America, possesses nothing 
like an approach to the same document. A fo 
reigner finds it difficult to comprehend the 
daily amount of the actual domestic oceur 
rence—the rapes, murders, forgeries, “and all 
other interesting intelligence,” which the me- 
tropolis affords—as I saw 4 Sunday placard 
specifying the contents of a paper the other 
day. But the real curiosity is in the page of 
advertisements—the master-key which this 
furnishes to the state of England—of Europe— 
almost of the world. 

The unaccountable variety of callings and 
speculations that appear—some so great ; some 
so apparently cantemptible,; and yet all open- 
ing mines of riches to so many! One column 
announces the preparation of a hundred ships, 
all ready to sail instantly, almost for as many 
different ports in different quarters of the globe 


The next offers—* Steam-packets to Rich- 
inond,” “every Sunday morning at nine’”— 


“Refreshments on board,’—and “Two and 
sixpence each passenger.’ A third sets out 
with the word ‘Accommodation !”"—* Any 
sum !—“ from two hundred pounds to ten thou 
sand !"—ready to advance for the convenience 
of noblemen and gentlemen at a moment's no 
tice.” And at the top of the fourth, under the 
same title—“ Accommodation”—you find that 
“ Ladies whose situations require a temporary 
retirement” may hear of “ An airy situation,” 
and “the strictest secrecy,’ by applying at 
“No. 34, next door to the grocer’s, in James 
Street, Gray’s Inn Lane.” “Education” 
tempts you in every shape; from—* York- 
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shire,’ at “Sixteen guineas a year,’ where 
there are “no extras or vacations,” and “ Fare 
by the waggon,” only £1, 12s., to—* Rus in 
Urbe!"—* Dr. Dolittle’s establishment’ — 
“ Grosvenor Place’’—and “Graduate of Cam- 
bridge,” at “two hundred.” And, if you turn 
to the next page, and have only the happiness 
to be insane, you will see that the “Tenderest 
attention” is paid to “ Valetudinarians,” at 
“Straight Waistcoat Lodge,” between So- 
merstown and the Dust-grounds at Battle 
Bridge ; “ References of the first respectabili- | 
ty” to persons who have been raving; and 
“ Private families” accommodated with “ keep- 
ers’ upon reasonable terms, “by the day, 
week, month, or year.” 

And all these fierce competitors for prefer- 





ence, in their thousand and one peculiar occu- 
pations and capacities—the projector upon In- 
dia government, and the improver upon India | 
soy—the companies in Bridge Street, who | 
think of nothing but assuring life, and the un- 
dertakers in Fleet Market, who thrive only | 
upon its extinction—the draper, who founds | 
himself entirely upon “ Ten thousand pair of | 
warm Witney blankets,” and the perfumer, | 
whose hope on this side the grave is only to en- | 
sure “ Universal ease and comfort in shaving” | 
—the patent pen-maker, and the patent pin- | 
maker—the mangle-maker, and the spangle- | 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 


maker—the dealers in spring-guns, and in 
pop-guns—perigord pies, and artificial eyes— 
sell you a mango, dance you a fandango—large 
Twelfth cakes, nobody but Farrance makes— | 
Paris stays—raise the high-ways. ‘These mil- 
lions are but the few who court popularity, at | 
a peculiar expense, and through one particular 
medium ! 

They are not the same as, but over and 
above, the decoraters of the dead walls of the | 
town, posts. obelisks, empty houses, and scaf- | 
foldings ; who address themselves to the more 
busv crowd who have not time to read news- | 
papers, and who can only pursue their re- 
searches, in pursuing their daily perambula- 
tions —* Matrimonial joys’—* Suits for little 
bovs”—* Teach the deaf and dumb’ —“ Great 
reductions in brandy and rum’—“ Man taken 
up on suspicion of stealing !’—* Tooth pulled 
out by Mr Tugwell, without feeling’ —* Port- 
able gas”—“ Wild ass’"—* Poison rats”"—“ Re- 
beavered hats "—* Clergyman’s widow in great 
distress” —*‘ New crapes and poplins, for sum- 
mer dress.” There ts no spot on earth, | be- 
lieve, certainly none that ever | have visited, 
where a man can get all he wants, and with 
so little loss of time or asking for, as in Lon- 
don. 

For the very thirst of gain, in fact, which 
makes us merciless and rapacious, completely 
ensures every ones getting his “money's 
worth,” and in his own way, too, for his mo- 
ney. If you only want a ride that costs a shil- 
ling, you have a whole “stand” of hackney 
coachmen, threatening each other's lives which 
shall sell it to you. If you have ten miles to 
go into the country, the vehicle that carries 
you for half-a-crown, is, in truth, drawn and 
driven in a style ten times beyond the state of 
an Italian marquis. Would you dine ?—from 





fifteen pence, to two ——— any quarter 
—in five minutes you have it on the table. If 
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you want a coat, the fashion ch five timas 
before you can determine which of the five hun- 
dred professors, who “unite elegance with 
economy” for “prompt payment,” best de- 
serves’ your attention. If you have a com- 
— a thousand remedies~every one infal- 
ible—are published in all the shop windows— 
nay, on men’s backs about the streets—for 
your particular salvation. And, after they 
have killed you, which every one of them can 
do ten times over, so it is a matter of perfect 
indifference which you pitch upon, there is a 
fight between the Wooden-coffin Company and 
the Iron, in which material you shall be bu- 
ried. 

Then come the modes in which these specu- 
lators conduct their pursuits, and which are 
little less miraculous, if there could be any 
wonder in what one sees every day, than their 
variety, or their numbers. One man makes 
himeelf a landed proprietor by curing corns; a 
second “ purchases perpetually,” because he 
grinds a thousand children annually into cotton 
stockings; a third only repeats a e—the same 
lie—a given number of times, and arises a lord 
mayor. Falsehood, persisted in long enough 
—even those who know it is false cannot help 
dealing as if they believed it. They know it 
is a lie, but receive it as a metaphor, a figure, 
expressing not that which it outwardly pur- 
ports to express, but something else: as, ter a 
familiar instance, the cries of fishwomen, 
“ Live cod” —*“ Fresh salmon,” &c. are under- 
stood to imply those commodities, not “ live,” 
or “fresh,” but six weeks old. Thus, “ Ger- 
vais Chardin—Parfumeur—a la oloche d'argent 
—Rue St. Martin, a Paris’—that single indi- 
vidual has supplied half England with French 
pomatum for the last forty years—the cover 
never once changed—which all England all the 
while knows to have been manufactured in 
Tooly-street. Ten to one, nevertheless, if 
there are not many who would leave off buying 
that pomatum, if it were offered for sale as 
English, and with the real maker's name upon 
it. 

Two other rogues, in the city, have’ been 
making a laughable experiment enough upon 
the force of truth, or puff, between them ; and, 
I believe, the matter is to end in an application 
to the Court of Chancery; but, for the time, 
the impostor has carried the day. One of these 
people, who are both hair-dressers, and live 
opposite to each other, near the Exchange, is 
—or was lately—thriving, by selling the fat of 
bears as a kind of cosmetic. The other (his 
neighbour), knowing that it was just as good 
to sell any other material in pots, with “ Bear's 
Grease” for a label, as genuine bear's grease, 
immediately started with the same “ pots,” 
filled with an inexpensive unguent, in opposi- 
tion. The true dealer, who cage forty live 
bears in his cellar, and has himself taken up 
once a-week before the sitting alderman, as a 
nuisance, by way of advertisement, killed a 
bear upon this, hung him up whole in full 
sight in his shop, and wrote in the window, 
“ A fresh bear killed this day!” The impostor, 
who had but one bear in all the world, which 
he privately led out of his house, after dark, 
every night, and brought him back (to seem 
like a new supply going in) in the morning, 
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continued his sale, writing in his window, 
“Our fresh bear will be killed to-morrow.” 
The original vender then—determined to cut 
off his rival's last shift—kept his actual bears, 
defunct, with the skins only half off, hanging 
up always at his door, proclaimed all bear's 
grease sold in “ pots” a “ vile imposture ;” and 
desired his customers to “ walk in,” and see 
theirs, “ with their own eyes, cut and weighed 
from the animal.’ This seemed conclusive 
for two days; but, on the third, the opponent 
was agam in the field, with a placard, “ found- 
ed on the opinion of nine doctors of physic,” 
that bear’s grease “obtained from the animal 
in a tamed, or domestic state,” would not 
“make any body’s hair grow at all.” In conse- 
quence of which he “ has formed an establish- 
ment in Russia, (where all the best bears come 
from), for catching them wild, cutting the fat 
off immediately, and potting it down for Lon- 
don consumption.” And the rogue actually 
ruins his antagonist, without going to the ex- 
pense of a bear’s-skin, by writing all over his 
house, “ Licensep By THE LupeRtAL GoveRs- 
ment '—* Here anp at ARCHANGEL.” 

“ This is the state of man’”—at least with us 
—or something very like it; but yet I doubt, 
whether such a scheme of toil and trouble is 
the best mode of getting through life, after all. 
‘The million born under such a system have no 
time to Jive; they labour for twenty-three 
hours in acquiring a certain quantity of wealth, 
which they dissipate in some folly—which per- 
haps, at last, they care as little as it deserves 
for—in the twenty-fourth. 

As, to be safe; we must be great, I admire 
the country—am proud of it; but it is too po- 
pulous—too much a town throughout—there is 
too much free speaking, and far too little free 
footing in it, for my indolent, vagabond dispo- 
sition to be pleased with. 

From the Land’s End to John o’ Groats, 
every inch of ground that a man walks upon, 
in England, must belong to himself—or to 
somebody else. If you shoot, the poacher has 
ten times more true enjoyment of the chase 
than the lord can have; for what can you kill 
but that which is your own already, or that 
which your neighbour has reared, and paid for 
as fully as he does his turkeys? It is a poor 
apology for field sport, to breed pheasants, fed, 
and = ther marked like cattle, at a cost of five 
guineas a-piece; and then get a party, on an 
appointed day, to sit in arm-chairs and slaugh- 
ter them, a hundred upon anacre! There is 
no true hunting now in England, but the hunt- 
ing of three per cents, and of men. 

here is no spot where you may go and 
wander—(I can understand, if not defend, the 
Conqueror’s making a forest in Haimpshire !) 
—wander for days, and almost weeks, upon 
ground which is, practically, common to all; 
which there are not people enough in the coun- 
try to infest, and which no person thinks it 
worth his while to enforce a title to. Which 
way will yot turn to get out of the haunts— 
out of the troublesome presence—of civiliza- 
tion and of men ; to fancy yourself, if you had 
a whim to do so, for one hour, really lord of the 
creation; and not find some “ hardwareman,” 
from Sheffield, with a steel-trap, or a spring- 
gun, and a board beginning, “ Tare soricr |” 
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and ending with, “Tur utmost Ricour or 
tHe Law’—(all the boards stuck up in the 
island seem to have been written by the same 
painter)—your rival, or more than your rival, 
in empire ? 

Where will you show your head in any cor- 
ner of the kingdom, however remote, without 
finding some one lying in wait, open-mouthed, 
to devour you? I happened two days ago, upon 
business, into the White Horse Inn, in Friday- 
street, Cheapside ; and, even there, I found a 
swindler of fashionable appearance, regularly 
ensconced, and living in the house—living in 
the atmosphere of Friday-street—should not 
thrift after this be blessing ’—ready to catch 
clothiers, and other innocents, as they arrived 
by the “heavy coach” in town. 

And the lawful dealing is not much better! 
—the danger of being made a prey of—tickled, 
unsuspectingly, by some woman—they have a 
fine finger at such doings—is one of the little 
cares that haunt me now. It is not the value 
of what is taken out of one’s pocket, but the 
rage of being patted on the back while the 
pocket is picked. I am taking measures to 
have it understood here that I aim poor, rather 
than otherwise ; that the Edwards’ estate was 
much dipped; that my father’s debts are at 
least double what, in fact, they are; and I 
wish—every body knows you are rich, and so 
you can't be worse off—I wish you would put 
it about that you have won a large sum from 
me at play. 

I shall keep a small establishment in town— 
that Iam fixed on. The house that I have 
taken in Park-lane is a nutshell. One chariot 
—and that shall serve for travelling, and all ; 
nothing expensive but my horses—and, of 
those, not one running one, believe me. 

And, after all, Iam not quite sure that I 
don't sometimes look back a little to my poor 
half-tumble-down Quinta at Condeixa; with 
the delicious weather (except the rainy season, 
certainly)—and the solitude—and my fine gar- 
dens—and the glorious woods and mountains 
which surrounded me—and, still more, the ab- 
sence from observation !—that there was none 
to look at—none to comment on—or interfere 
with me. I could get on horseback with my 
gun, and my single servant, throw my reins 
on my horse's neck, as freely as though I had 
been a real knight-errant, roving in the de- 
sert ; and it mattered not which way I went, 
for there was room enough to ride without 
harming any man’s property; and, if I ram- 
bled to a village a dozen miles off, where a 
priest and a barber probably were the only 
trading characters, and neither of these, per- 
haps, had ever stirred, the one beyond his na- 
tive hills, the other beyond his native province-- 
if I came only where there was a farm-house, 
I was sure of a welcome—if where there was 
an apothecary, he was a man of science, and 
a traveller, especially a foreigner, was an im- 
portant personage to him—I had a chat—the 
news of the country—a supper and a mattress if 
I would—and a promise to visit me, cheerfully, 
with all his family—half a dozen women, rid- 
ing (as women should ride) upon asses—in re- 
turn. And then, at home, there was my gar- 
den, nty stable, and, if I made a vile noise 
with the guitar sometimes, no one took the 
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trouble to laugh at me. And there was a game 
at chess, and a walk, and a discussion upon 
faith, or miracles, or witcheraft, on the crops 
of the season, or the ravages of the war, with 
the Padre. I was a happier man, and a far 
more important one, with my limited income 
at Condeixa, (though I did now and then long 
for some change,) than I shall ever be again. 
I quitted my six years’ residence with regret, 


and, I think, regretted, for | had the power of 


doing good very easily, and I did no great mis- 
chief, at least never any wantonly. If I were 

oing back to-morrow, I would go only just as 

was ; no desire to return triumphant—splen- 
dour and insult, and all that detestable feel- 
ing, with which I am going to favour a few 
of my old acquaintances in this quarter of the 
world very shortly ! 

But this is over, and your “ privacy” is but 
the darling narse of false self-estimate and af- 
fectation neither. I must bustle with the 
crowd, and find something to do in it, though, 


as to what, I find it easier to question than | 


come to any satisfactory conclusion. There 


is a great change, | don't know whether you | 


observe it, in the faces upon the pare, since 
we were here together last. And, contrary to 
the natural progress of things, it is the young 
countenances chiefly that have disappeared 
Some of our coffee room acquaintance have 
taken up, and married. One or two—they 
make a sad history altogether—-have been 
taken up ; and narrowly escaped the other lot 
arranged for man by destiny. Several are li- 
terally beggared—starving in gaols and bride- 
wells—whom I recollect, and you must recol- 
lect also, rioting in this very house. Some 
have married prostitutes, and eat the “ allow- 
ances” of fools as gross, and blackguards al- 
most as filthy, as themselves. Many rub on 


still, and contrive to be seen in the circle by a | 


little game, where any body will bet, and a 
little swindling, where any body will trust 
And some of the elder and stouter thrive by a 
sort of-—-seeing young gentlemen fairly through 
their property—lacqueying, bullying, and fight- 
ing, Er the worst of the new beginners 

In truth, it would seem odd, I dare say, that 


a man should turn virtuous for such a currish | 


reason as that other people chose to be knaves 
as well as himself; but | do begin to think, 
since I have been this time in London, that 
disrespectability is not so desirable as it used 
tobe. With all the ddvantages which large 
means afford ; and the greatest, as | take it, is 
the means they give of shutting out the world 
—of escaping always from the offence that a 
compulsory commixture with any class or por- 
tion of society reflects upon you—With all the 
power which they give of commanding this 
solitude ; and, moreover, that constant leisure, 
which is almost worthy the privacy-—it is 
much! and, in England, wealth only can sup- 
ply it—With all the means of having no such 
thing as an obligation upon one for years toge- 
ther; of pursuing any absurdity which whim, 
a tg matter what—suggests, without 
1inderance or impediments of finding all the 
petty inconveniences of life smoothed down to 
your hand—every knave mecting you with a 
delighted smile—you know he would cut your 
throat, if he could—but he can't—ard, in the 


mean time, the dog is so silken, and so obedi- 
ent—and. that very same ready compliance 
which is intolerable in people whom one would 
desire to value, is so excellent in the minor 
ministers to comfort, from whom we only ex- 
pect that they should do, without caring for 
the motive! In spite of all this inconvenience, 
I want something—in ‘short, [ have carned 
none of it—it does not flatter my vanity—l 
want a “ character’ —aond | wish I had staid 
ten years ago with you in the army 

It is the very devil to be growing old as a 
person of no peculiarity; known only es Mr 
So and So, who has an estate worth * so 
much.” Mixed up—and no resouree '—wiih 
the crowd who lose money at Newrmarket— 
belong to the clubs—keep opera girls—-drive 
good carriages—and might have sold soap 
and whipcord, instead of doing any of these 
things, 1f some one else had not acquired the 
means which they are worthlessly dissipating. 
I protest, | think there is not a footman who 
raises himself by his own works to any place, 
or estimation, who ts not—in the mere scale 
of creation—an incomparably nobler thing 
than any of these drones, with whom I aim in 
a fair way to be included 
| And then, for the means of notoriety within 
| the circle that endures us—whuat a circle tt is, 
| 





and what a notoriety when all is done! The 
| wearing always a very particular dress—the 
| uglier by far the better—riding in a partieu- 
larly absurd vehicle ; or being at play a parti- 
| cular dupe. Figuring in the eighteenth in- 
} trigue of a new actress—say it is the first after 
— becomes known in London—the former 
| seventeen having occurred, without any figur- 
; ing at all, when she travelled, by caravan, 
| through the country, and had no more dream 
of “ settlement,” or “* equipage,” than of being 
translated to the skies; or perhaps exposing a 
man’s own person to be laughed at, at a shil 
ling per head, on the stage at some watering- 
place,—(for in town the fear of pippins is be 
fore the eyes of rogues, and they don't ven- 
ture)—doing that—and as a matter to be proud 
of—which would not produce thirty shillings 
a week, if it were done as a matter of profit ; 
| and which, for fifteen, half the people at Bar- 
tlemy fair would do better, or would not be 
| permitted to do at all! 
| Here's enough almost to’ drive a man into 
| being “ sober and honest.” And | wish again. 
that | had staid in the army; or that there 
could spring up another Waterloo, which a 
man might thrust his head into, and so gain 
little reputation within ten days after the dats 
of his commission ; for, to stand as a soldier 
in the presence of men who have fought twen- 
ty campaigns—that's worse even than obscu- 
rity. Something I'll soon attempt, that’s cer- 
tain; but whether to become a legislator-- 
that’s not a bad pursuit for a man to take up, 
who knows nothing of any pursuit at all---or to 
commit some very unheard-of outrage, that 
people may say---“* That's Mr. Edwards, who is 
suspected to have stolen Blackfriars’-bridge. 
when I come into a room---which I have not 
yet determined. 
Absolutely, | am tired---if I could but escape 
from it---of mere worthlessness and futility , 
and when I mect men who make brilliant 
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speechts---write glorious books---condact ne- 
gotiations---or have seen the Russian cam- 
paign---I envy, and, what is worse, honour the 
caitiffs---to my own great personal disparage- 
ment and admitted disqualification 

All the feats that I ever did in my life-—they 
are immeasurably great ; but there are so very 
few I dare confess to: If any thing should 
strike you, by which a man (with an easy leap) 
might achieve honour or dignity, mention it 
when you write again ; for, or else, I shall be 
obliged to retire, as a country gentleman 
Meantime, with thanks to the Lady Susan, 
for so far honouring me, | believe I know 
sufficient of the language to return her inclo- 
sure in a practicable state. If I might “ ad- 
vise,’ however---seeing she is resolved to pa- 
tronise letters---a collection kept the wrong 
way---noting down the absurdities of people 
rather than their beauties,---would be far more 
easily maintained than that which she pro- 
poses ; and, I should think, more entertaining 


From the Amulet 
THE HEBREW MOTHER 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tne rose was in rich bloom on Sharon's 

plain, 

When a young mother, with her First-born, 
thence 

Went up to Zion; for the boy was vow'd 

Unto the Temple-service. By the hand 

She led him, and her silent soul, the while, 

Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 

Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think 

That aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 

To bring before her God. 


So pass'd they on, 
er Judah's hills ; and wheresoe’er the leaves 
Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon, 
Like Julling rain-drops, or the olive-boughs, 
With their cool dimness, cross‘d the sultry 


blue 

Of Syria's heaven, she paused, that he might 
rest ; 

Yet from her own meek eyelids chased the 
sleep 


That weigh'd their dark fringe down, to sit 
and watch 

The crimson deepening o'er his cheek’s re- 
pose, 

As at a red flower's heart: and where a fount 

Lay, like a twilight star, midst palmy shades, 

Making its banks green gems along the wild, 

There too she linger'd, from the diamond wave 

Drawing clear water for his rosy lips, 

And softly parting clusters of jet curls 

To bathe his brow. 


At last the Fane was reach'd, 
The earth's One Sanctuary; and rapture 
hush’d 
Her bosom, as before her, through the day 
It rose, a mountain of white marble, steep'd 
tn light like floating gold —But when that hour 
Waned to the farewell moment, when the boy 
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Lifted, through rainbow-gleaming tears, his 
eye 

Beseechingly to hers, and, half in fear, 

Turn'd from the white-rob’d priest, and round 
her arm 

Clung e’en as ivy clings; the deep spring-tide 

Of nature then swell’d high; and o'er her child 

Bending, her soul brake forth, in mingled 
sounds 

Of weeping and sad song—“ Alas!” she cried, 


* Alas, my boy! thy gentle grasp is on me, 

The bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes, 
And now fond thoughts arise, 

And silver cords again to earth have won me, 

And like a vine thou claspest my full heart— 
How shall I hence depart ?— 


How the lone paths retrace, where thou wert 
playing 
So late along the mountains at my side? 
And [, in joyous pride, 
By every place of flowers my course delaying, 
Wove, e’en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beholding thee so fair! 


And, oh! the home whence thy bright smile 
hath parted ! 
Will it not seem as if the sunny day 
Turn'd from its door away, 
While, through its chambers wandering weary 
hearted, 
I languish for thy voice, which past me still, 
Went like a singing rill? 


Under the palm-trees, thou no more shalt meet 
me, 
When from the fount at evening I return, 
With the full water-urn! 
Nor will thy sleep’s low, dove-like murmurs 
greet me, 
As midst the silence of the stars I wake, 
And watch for thy dear sake. 


And thou,—will slimber’s dewy cloud fall 
round thee 
Without thy mother’s hand to smooth thy bed? 
Wilt thou not vainly spread 
Thine arms, when darkness as a veil hath 
wound thee, 
To fold my neck; and lift up, in thy fear, 
A ery which none shall hear? 


What have I said, my child?—will He not 
hear thee, 

Who the young ravens heareth from their 
nest ? 

Will He not guard thy rest, 

And, in the hush of holy midnight near thee, 

Breathe o’er thy soul, and fill its dreams with 
ovr 

; ‘Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy! 


I give thee to thy God!—the God that gave 
thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have 
thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 
And thou shalt be His child' 
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Therefore, farewell!—I go; my soul may fail 
me. 
As the stag panteth for the water-brooks, 
Yearning for thy sweet looks! 
But thou, my First-born! droop not, nor be- 
wail me, 
Thou in the shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 
The Rock of Strength—farewell |’ 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
THE POACHER 
A TALE, BY A COUNTRY CURATI 


[nv a distant part of the parish, in one of its 
wildest and most uncultivated regions, stands 
a solitary cottage, which, not more from the 
absolute dreariness of its location, than from 








the melancholy aspect of its architecture, can 
hardly fail to attract the notice of any wan- 
derer who may chance to pass that way. It 
stands all alone upon a desolate moor. There 
aré not even the varieties occasioned by hill 
and dale, to give to the thing the least of a 
romantic appearance ; but, as far as the eye 
can reach, all is one flat, dreary common, so 
perfectly bare of pasture that the very sheep 
seem to shun it, whilst one or two old wither- | 
ed firs give evidence that mau has, at some 
period or another, endeavoured to turn it to 
use, but has abandoned the attempt, because 
he found it fruitless 

Aimost in the centre of this moor stands the 
cottage above alluded to. Its walls, construct- 
ed partly of brick, partly of deals, give free 
passage to every blast, let it blow from what 
quarter it may; and its roof, originally tiled, is 
now covered over, where it is covered at all, 
in some parts by patches of miserable thatch, 
in others by boards nailed on, by an unskilful 
hand, to the rafters. The cottage is two sto- 
ries high, and presents five windows, besides a 
door on each side of it. The windows, as may 
be cuessed, retain but few fragments of glass 
within the trames, the deficiency being sup- 
plied by old hats, rags, jackets, and rabbit- 
skins: whilst of the doors, the front or main 
one hangs by a single hinge, and that behind | 
is fastened to the sinister lintel by no fewer 
than five latches made of leather 

Of the grounds by which it is begirt, a few 
words will suffice to convey an adequate idea 
In setting out from the vicarage, he who 
wishes to reach that cottage had better make. 
in the first place, for the high-road. Having 
traversed that for a while, he will observe a 
narrow foot-path on the left hand, which, after 
descending to the bottom of a glen, and rising 
again to the summit of a green hill, will bring 
him within view of the desolate tract already 
noticed, and will conduct him safely, for in 








truth there is no pass besides itself across 
the wild, to the hovel in question. There it | 
ends. It stretches nowhere beyond; indeed, | 
it has evidently been formed by the tread of | 
the tenants of that lonely habitation, as they 
have gone to or returned from church and 
market; the scantiness of the soil has doubt- 
less given a facility to its formation; for, in | 
truth, were any human being to walk twenty | 
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times backwards and forwards over any given 


| spot in the moor, he would leave a trace of bis 
journey behind him, which whole summers 


and winters would hardly suffice to obliterate. 
Whilst the front door of the cottage opens 
at once upon the heath, a couple of roods of 
garden-ground, surrounded by a broken gorse 
hedge in the rear, give proof of the industry 
or idleness of its tenants. Through the middle 
of this plot runs a straight walk, ending at a 
stile, or immovable gate, erected in the lower 
fence. The articles produced are such only, 
on each side of that walk, as require little or 


no soil to bring them to perfection. A bed of 


potatoes, some rows of cabbages and savoys, 
two apple-trees, a damson and a boolus, half « 
dozen gooseberry-bushes, with twice as many 
of red-currant, constitute the sum total of the 
crop ever reared upon it. To make such a 
soil produce even these, must, I apprehend, 
have required some labour ; and I will do its 
inhabitants the justice to observe, that, over- 
grown as it is now with nettles and rank 
weeds, there was a time when labour was not 
spared upon it 

In this miserable hovel dwelt, for many years 
previous to my arrival in the parish, old Simon 
Lee, the most skilful and the most determined 
poacher in all the county; he was now the 
father of five children, the eldest of whom 
when I first became acquainted with him, had 
attained his twenty-third year, whilst the 
youngest was just beginning to ran alone, be 
ing as yet afraid to trust itself beyond arms 
length from the chairs or tables, or any other 
substance of which it could lay hold. Simon 
himself was turned sixty. He was a short 
man, measuring not more than five feet five 
inches from the sole of his foot to the crown oi 
his head. His make was spare, but bony and 
muscular; his face, seamed as it was by ex- 
posure to weather, had, on the whole, a good 
expression; and there was a great deal mor: 
of intelligence in his keen black eye than you 
will often observe in the eye of an Englisi 
peasant. Simon's ordimary dress, when he 
went abroad, was a short brown gaberdine 
which reached barely to his knees, a pair ot 
fustian trowsers, hobnailed shoes, and thick 
worsted stockings. His hat was made of straw, 
and manufactured by his own hands; and you 
never failed to observe a piece of black tape or 
ribband bound round it, just above the brim 
Simon was, or rather would have been, but for 
his determined predilection in favour of the 
primitive employment of the chase, one of the 
best and most trust-worthy labourers in the 
parish. Set him to what you would, he never 
tailed to do you justice. I have had him, again 
and again, to dig in my garden, and have com- 
pared his diligence with that of other men whe 
bore a fairer character, and [ must do Simon the 
ustice to say, that he has invariably worked 
lester for his:day’s pay than any individual 
among them. In the matter of honesty, again, 
you might trust him with untold gold. Much 
as he was disliked, and I know no character in 
a country place more universally disliked than 
a poacher, not a human being laid a theft or a 
robbery to his charge ; indeed, he was so well 
thought of in that respect, that it was no un- 
common Circumstance for the persons who 















biuamed himetmost severely, to lure hun, when 
eccasion required, to watch their orchards 
or hop-poles: For Simon was well known to 
fear neither man nor devil. He really and 
truly was one of the few persons, among the 
lower orders, whom chance has thrown in my 
way, whose propensity for poaching I should 
be disposed to pronounce innate, or a thing of 
principle 

As a proof of this, I need only mention that 
Simon and [ have discussed the subject re- 
peatedly, and that he has argued in favour of 
huis occupation as stoutly and openly as if there 
had been no law in existence against it 

Why, you know, it is illegal,” I would say; 
‘and you must likewise know that it is little 
better than stealing. What right have you to 
take the hares or partridges which belong to 
another man?” “ Lord bless you, sir,” was 
Simon's invariable reply, * if you will only tell 
ne to whom they belong, I promise you never 
to kill another while I live.” “ They belong, 
said [, “to those upon whose lands they feed. 
Would you consider it right to take one of 
Sir Harry Oxendeer's sheep or turkeys; why 
then will you take his hares or his pheasants :” 

As to the matter of that,” replied Simon, 

there is a mighty difference between sheep 
ind hares. Sheep are bought for money, they 
remain always upon one spot, they bear the 
owner's mark, they are articles of ,barter and 
sale,’ (L profess not to give my friend’s exact 
words, only the substance of his argument,) 

and they have always been such. But the 
hare which is found on Sir Harry's grounds 
o-day, may be found on Squire Deeds'’s to- 
uorrow, and mayhap Sir Edward Knatchbull’s 
the day afler; now, to which of these three 
entlemen can the hare be said to belong? No, 
sir. God made the wild beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the air for the poor man as well 
as for the rich. 1 will never so far forget my- 
self as to plunder any man’s hen-roost, or take 
away his cattle; but as long as these old arms 
can wield a gun, and these old hands can set a 
snare, I will never be without a hare or a 
pheasant, if I happen to waft it.” There was 
no arguing against a man who would talk 
thus; so atler combating the point with him 
for a time, I finally gave it up 

The worst of it was, however, that Simon 
not only poached himself, but he brought up 
his son to the same occupation. The Lees 
were notorious throughout the country. Not 
a gamekeeper round but knew them; nor was 
there one who did not, in some degree, stand 
in awe of them. It was suspected, too, that 
they had good friends somewhere behind the 
curtain; for though the patriarch had been 
convicted several times, he always managed to 
pay the fine, and, except once, had never suf- 
tered imprisonment. 

I have said that Simon Lee was no favour- 
ite among his neighbours, and the only cause 
which I have as yet assigned for the fact is, 
that he was a poacher. Doubtless this had its 
weight. But the love of poaching was, unfor- 
tunately for himself, not the only disagreeable 
humour with which he was afflicted. There 
exists not within the compass of the four seas 
# prouder spirit than that which animated the 
form of Simon Lee. He never would accept 
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a favour from any man; he would not crouch 
or bend to the highest: lord in the land. Yet 
Simon was no jacobin; quite the reverse. 
This was the genuine stubbornness, the hardy 
independence, which was wont to render an 
English peasant more truly noble than the ti- 
tled slave of France or Germany, but which, 
unfortunately, has of late years yielded to the 
fashionable agricultural system, and to the 
ruinous and demoralizing operations of the 
poor laws. Simon was the son of a man who 
had inherited a farm of some thirty or forty 
acres, from a long line of ancestors: who loved 
his landlord, as the clansmen of the Highlands 
were wont to love their chief, and who prided 
himeelf in bringing up his children so as that 
they should earn their bread in an honest way, 
and be beholden to no human being. Simon 
being the eldest of the family, succeeded, on 
the death of his father, to the farm. But he 
had hardly taken possession when the rage 
for large farms began to show itself; and 
in a few years after, he was sent adrift, in 
order that his fields might be added to those 
of a wealthy tenant, who undertook to culti- 
vate them better, and pay some two shillings 
per acre more to the landlord. Whether the 


new tenant kept his promise in the first of 


these stipulations may be doubted. In the 
last he was very punctual, and in a short time 
he rode as good a horse, and kept as good a 
table as his landlord himself. 

It was a severe wound to Simon's proud 
heart, his expulsion from his paternal roof. 
“In that house, sir.” said he to me one day 
when we talked of the circumstance, * in thet 
house I drew my first breath, and I hoped to 
draw my last. For two hundred and fifty 
years have the Lees inhabited it; and I will 
venture to say, that his honour has not upon 
all his lands a family who pay their rent more 
punctually than we did, or one more ready to 
serve him, either by day or night. Weill, well, 
the landlord cares nothing for the tenant now, 
nor the tenant for the landiord; it was not so 
when I was a boy.” 

I have been told by those who remember 
his dismissal, that Simon seemed for a time, 
after leaving his little farm, like one who had 
lost every thing that was dear to him. To 
hire another was impossible, for small farms 
were not to be had, and had the contrary been 
the case, it was more than questioned whe- 
ther he could have brought himself to bestow 
the labour of a good tenant upon any besides 
the fields which he persisted in calling his 
own. Under these circumstances he took the 
cottage on the moor, as much, it was said, be- 
cause it stood far trom neighbours, as on any 
other account, and there he remained in a 


state of perfect idleness, till his little stock of 


money was expended, and he felt that he must 
either work or starve. 

Simon had married before the inheritance 
came to him; his eldest boy was able to run 
about when he left it. His fifth was weaned, 
when at length the proceeds of the sale being 
exhausted, and all the little capital swallowed 
up, he found himself under the necessity of 
looking out for a master. I have always been 
at a loss to conceive why he should have ap 
plied to the very man who displaced him, in- 
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preference to any of the other parishioners, 
but so it was 
permission to cultivate as a hind, at daily 
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He requested, and obtained , 


wages, those very fallows which he and his | 


ancestors had so long tilled for their own 
»rofit ; and from every account, no man could 
be more faithfully served than his employer, 
nor any lands more skilfully managed than those 
which he ploughed. Was this the affection of 
a rude mind to inanimate objects, or what 
was it? 

Time passed, and Simon's family increased 
upon him, year after year. Still he laboured 
on; and though his wages were not, perbaps, 
competent to support a wife and eight chil- 
dren in comfort, (for there were originally 
eight of them,) still they made their wants 
square with their means, and so kept above 
the world. But there is no struggling against 
sickness. It pleased God to visit him with 
a malignant fever, of which every individual, 
from the father and mother, down to the in- 
fant at the breast, partook, and from which 
three out of the number never recovered 
Alas! the rich man knows not what the poor 
man suffers, when disease takes up its abode 
in his dwellmg. It is bad enough if his chil- 
dren be attacked; bad, very bad, because even 
then there is the doctor's bill to pay, and the 
little comforts to procure which the doctor 
may recommend as necessary to their reco- 
very; but when he himself falls a victim to 
the infection, when the arm upon which all 
depend is unnerved by sickness, and the limbs 
which ought to provide food for half-a-dozen 
hungry mouths, are chained down to a wretch- 
ed pallet-—God forgive the rich man who 
knows of this, and leaves a family so situated 
to its fate! Such, however, was the case with 
Simon Lee and his household. For a full fort- 
night he was himself confined to bed. His 
wife caught the infection from him, and com- 
municated it to the children. The little mo- 
ney which they had in the house was soon ex- 
hausted; they lived for a while on the pro- 
duce of their garden; but at length nature re- 
belled, and Simon, after many a struggle, had 
recourse to the parish. I shall give the parti- 
culars of this application as they were commu- 
nicated to me by one of the committee. 

“We were sitting,” said my informant, “ as 
usual, of a Thursday evening, in the room al- 
lotted to us in the work-house. We had a 
good many applications, for the typhus was 
prevalent at the time, and we had relieved 
several, when, on ringing the bell to see whe- 
ther any more were waiting, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, in walked Simon Lee. At 
first we hardly knew him, he was so wasted 
and so altered. But he looked at us with the 
same keen glance with which he used to re- 
gard us when he was one of our number, and 
stood leaning upon his stick in silence. Our 
overseer at that time was Farmer Scratch, a 
man, as you know him, net remarkable for his 
kindness of heart, or liberality of disposition. 
‘ What want you, Simon?’ said he, ‘surely 
you cannot be in need of relief? ‘I am in 


need, though,’ said Simon; ‘I would not have 
come here, were not my family starving.’ 
* We have no relief to give you,’ answered the 
overseer; ‘you ought to have taken better 








care of your money when you hati it. I won- 
der you are not ashamed to come here like a 
common pauper; you that used to grant re- 
lief, and not to ok it.’ Simon’s blood rushed 
to his cheeks as the overseer spoke. He raised 
himself erect upon his staff, and looking proud- 
ly at us, he turned upon his heel and walked 
away. ‘This is the first time I have asked 
alms,’ cried he, as he opened the door, ‘ and it 
shall be the last.’ Simon has had sickness im 
his family repeatedly since that time. I have 
known him to be a full fortnight without 
work, yet he has never come to the parish 
since.” 

I was a good deal] struck and affected by this 
story, so | took the first opportunity that offer- 
ed of discussing the subject of it with Simon 
himself. “It is all quite true, sir,’ said he. 
“ The overseer was harsh, and | was proud, so 
we parted.” “ And how have you done since *” 
asked I. “Why, bad enough sometimes,” 
was the reply; “but poor folks, you know, 
sir, cannot be nice. And I will tell you. It 
never entered into my head till I was on my 
way home from the committee, that to be in 
want of food, whilst the hares were eating ny 
cabbages every night, and the partridges feed 
ing not a rod from my door, was no very wise 
act. I poached, as you call it, to feed my chil- 
dren. 1 have never killed game for any other 
purpose ; and whilst there is a head of it left, 
and I am able to catch it, they shall not be 
beholden to the parish for a meal.” 

Having thus made my reader in some de- 
gree acquainted with Simon Lee and his fa- 
mily, I proceed at once to detail the cireum- 
stances which alone, when I took up the pen, 
I had intended to detail. Simon had been an 
inhabitant of his cottage on the moor upwards 
of twenty years before I came to the parish 
The fits of sickness already hinted at had 
come and gone by long ago, and the habits con- 
sequent upon them were all entwined in his 
very nature, so as that nothing could remove 
them. In fact, Simon had ceased to be re- 
garded by any of his neighbours with an eye 
of pity; for his misfortunes were all forgotten 
Whilst his poaching propensity continuing in 
full vigour, all men spoke of him with abhor- 
rence. 

One of the first acts of a country clergy- 
man, after he has settled himself in the spot 
where his duties lie, is, at least ought to be, 
to call upon the whole of his parishioners, 
rich and poor; and to make himself acquaint- 
ed, as well as he can, with their respective 
characters and circumstances. In prosecuting 
these inquiries, he is, of course, liable to be 
imposed upon, according as neighbours chance 
to live on good or bad terms with one ano- 
ther; for it very seldom happens, I am sorry 
to say, that the poorer classes speak .of their 
acquaintances, except from the dictates of pre- 
judice, either for or against them. Then every 
prudent man will hear all that is said, and re 
member it; but he will use it only as the ma- 
riner uses his log-book; he will take it as a 

uide in the meanwhile, but make large al- 
owances for the possibility of being deceived 
In the case of Simon, I found this caution pe- 
culiarly necessary. To whomsaever I put a 
question respecting the inhabitant of the cot 


































trge on the moor, the answer was invariably 
the same ;—* We know but little of him, sir, 
for he neighbours with no one; but they say 
he is a desperate fellow.’ By the farmers 
again [| was told of his extreme insolence, 
whilst Sir Harry’s gamekeeper, who attended 
my church, assured me “ that he was the most 
troublesome rascal in all the county.” So, 
thought I, here is a pretty sort of a person 
with whom I am to come into contact. But 
I remembered the lesson given to me by my 
good father, and under the idea that he really 
was a very wretched character, I resolved to 
spare no labour to effect his reformation. 

The first time I visited Simon was in the 
month of October. As I was anxious to see 
and converse with the man himself, I delayed 
my stroll till the sun had set, and the hours of 
labour were past; then, fully anticipating a 
disagreeable interview, I sallied forth. Half 
an hour’s walk brought me to his hovel. I 
confess that the external appearance of it by 
no means induced me to doubt the evil ru- 
mours communicated from so many quarters ; 
but appearances, I recollected, were often de- 
ceitful, so | determined to suspend my judg- 
ment till better grounds should be given for 
forming it. Laccordingly knocked at the door; 
a rough voice called to come in; I pushed it 
epen, and entered. Let me describe the coup 
de ail as it then fell upon me 

Stepping over a sort of oaken ledge, per- 
haps three or four inches in height, | found 
myself in a large apartment, the floor of which 
was earthen, and full of inequalities. The 
apartment in question occupied the better part 
of the basement of the house ; that is to say, it 
took in the whole of the lower story, except a 
seullery and coal-hole, partitioned off at one 
of the extremities, by a few rotten boards 
There was no want of light here ; for though 
the better part of each window was stuffed, as 
1 have already described, there being two case- 
ments, besides a door on one side, and a like 
number on the other, besides various fissures 
in the wall, the crevices capable of admitting 
the sun's rays were greatly more abundant 
than may usually be seen in the English poor 
man's dwelling. The room was low in the 
roof, in proportion to its size. The walls, ori- 
ginally white-washed, were of a dingy brown; 
on the right hand as you entered, was the fire- 
place—a huge orifice—in the centre of which 
stood a small rusty grate, having a few sticks 
burning in it, and a pot boiling above them. 


On one side of this grate, and within the ca- | 


vity of the chimney, sat Simon. At his feet 
lay a lurcher, a spaniel, and two ragged black 
terriers; and he himself was busy twisting a 
wire, no doubt for some useful purpose. His 
wife, (originally, I have been told, a pretty 
woman, but now a hard-favoured slatternly 
dame) leaned over the pot, and was in the act 
of brushing off such particles of a handful of 
salt as adhered to her palm. The children, 
one apparently about five, the other about se- 
ven years old, were rolliug in the middle of 
the floor, in a state but few degrees removed 
from nudity ; whilst a taller girl, whose age I 
should guess about thirteen, dandled an infant 
in her arms beside an opposite window. 

Such was the genera! aspect of the room 
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and the disposition of the family, when I en- 
tered. With respect to furniture, I observed 
a small deal-table, four chairs, rush-bottomed 
once apon a time, but now greatly in need of 
repair, a stool or two, a little arm-chair, with 
a hole in its seat, and a long bench or form 
But there were other implements to be seen 
more attractive than these. On the beam 
which ran through the middle of the ceiling, 
was suspended a long fowling-piece; there 
were cranks near it for two others, but at pre- 
sent they were empty. A game-bag, dyed all 
sorts of colours with blood and grease, hung 
upon a nail in the wall opposite to me ; beside 
it were two flew-nets, such as fishermen use 
when they drag drains or narrow streams ; and 
a third, of longer dimensions, fit for use in a 
pond or lake, was thrown across the boarding 
which separated the apartment from the coal- 
hole. Three or four shot-belts dangled over 
the fire-place; whilst several pairs of strong 
mud-boots, leathern-gaiters, hob-nailed shoes, 
&c. &c., were scattered at random in the dif- 
ferent corners of the room. 

The dogs, whose growling had been suffi 
ciently audible even previous to my knock 
upon the door, no sooner eyed me, thah with 
one accord they sprung to their legs, barking 
angrily, and showed every tooth in their heads, 
as if prepared to pounce upon me. They were, 
however, in admirable training. Simon had 
only to raise his finger, giving at the same 
time a low whistle, when they dropped down, 
as if they had been shot, and remained, belly 
to the ground, without moving limb or tail, 
during the whole of my visit. I could not but 
pity the unfortunate country gentleman, into 
whose presence these dogs, with their master, 
should make their way. 

It was easy to discover from the demeanour 
of all present, that Simon had been little ac- 
customed to receive visits from the minister of 
his parish. Both he and his wife appeared ut- 
terly confounded at the vision which now stood 
before them. The wire which he had been 
twisting was hastily dropped; he rose from 
his seat, and uncovering his head, stood star- 
ing as if he had seen a spirit. In like manner, 
the housewife seemed rooted to the spot which 
she occupied when I raised the latch ; and the 


noise of the very children ceased, as if by ma- 


gie. I had actually advanced as far as the 
chimney corner before my parishioner reco- 
vered himself, or found tongue enough to re 
quest that I would be seated. 

It was not long, however, before Simon and 
I found ourselves mutually at ease, and the 
prejudices under which I laboured respecting 
him began to give way. He was civil, with- 
out meanness; respectful, without exhibiting. 
the most remote approximation to cringing ; 
and honestly, yet manfully, professed to be 
flattered by the marks of attention which I 
paid him. “ You are the first minister that 
ever darkened these doors,” said he; “ and 
the only gentleman that has condescended 
to notice old Simon Lee, since he became poor 
and friendless. I am glad to see you, sir. I 
liked your discourse last Sunday much; but, 
thank God, want nothing from you except 
your good-will.” fi 7 
" « And that von shal! have. mv friend.” re 
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plied I; “ but they tell me, Simon, that you 
do not lead exactly the sort of life that you 
ought to lead. How comes it, that men’s 
tongues seem so free, when you are the sub- 
ject of their talk?” 

* Indeed, sir,” replied Simon, “ that is more 
than J can tell. I know very well that I am 
no favourite here; and why’ because | hate 
gossipping; because I fancy myself as good 
as any of them; because I sometimes speak 
my mind, and will not always run into the 
mud when a farmer or his horse chances to 
be in the middle of the way. But judge for 
yourself, sir. Try me, and if you find me a 
thief or a rogue, then turn your back upon 
me 

* But you are a poacher, Simon; and poach- 
ing, you know, is against the laws of your 
country.” 


“So it is, sir,” was the reply, “and I am 


very sorry for it: but is it against the law of 


the Bible? I have read that book through 
more than once, and | cannot see that a poor 
man is there forbidden to kill the creatures 
which God has made wild, and given up as a 
sort of common possession to all. I kitow 
man’s laws are against me, and | have felt 
their severity before now; but I go by thx 
law of my Maker, and as long as | do that, I 
care for no man.” 

“ But God's laws are against you also. We 
must submit to every ordinance of man, for 
the Lord’s sake; and to the game laws among 
the rest.” 

“So I have been told, 
“* yet the very persons w ho persecute me most 


answered Simon; 
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needless severity of their manner, when want 
and sickness first urged him to apply for re- 
lief. I learned from him, that neither he nor 
his son had any regular employment. “ Peo- 
ple are afraid of us,’ he said, “God knows 
why; and yet, sir, there is not one among 
them will deny, that both Joe and I do a good 
day's work when we can get it, and that we 
are always ready to undertake any job that 
may be offered.’ [| was at the time in want 
of some one to assist me in laying out the 
grounds about the vicarage, and planting the 
church-yard; | engaged Simon on the mo- 
ment, and I never had cause to repent of the 
measure during the whole time that he was in 
my service. 

have said, that Simon's eldest son had 
attained his twenty-third year at the period 
when our acquaintance commenced. He was 
a well-grown, powerful youth; not handsome, 
certainly, but straight, broad shouldered, full 
chested, and five feet ten inches high without 
his shoes. It was not often that Joe Lee 
mixed in the sports of the village youths, 
for, brought up as he had been, he was shy, 
or, as the neighbours called it, proud, like his 


| father; but, when he did join their meetings, 
| there was not a lad among them all that could 
heave the bar, bowl, bat, or run against him 


In wrestling, too, he was unrivalled; and as to 


| shooting, when Shrove Tuesday came round, 


severely for occasionally killing a hare or a | 


pheasant, are continually violating the laws in 
matters quite as serious. Why, there is not 
a magistrate upon the bench against whom | 
eould not peach, for purchasing India hand- 
kerchiefs for himself, and French gloves and 
stockings for his ladies. I do not blame them 
tor that, not I; I see no reason why all these 
things should not be within the reach: of every 
man who can afford to pay for them; only, I 
say, let them wash their own hands clean of 
breaking the laws of the land, before they are 
so severe upon a poor man like myself, if he 
eatch a head of game now and then to fill his 
children’s bellies 
to rear these young ones on my father’s farm 
they never would have found me cross them, 
let them do what they would.” 

The conversation being continued in this 
strain for some tame, and no effect produced 
upon the poacher’s sentiments, I gradually 
changed the subject, and led him to talk of 
other things, such as I deemed most likely 
to betray him into a disclosure of his real 
character in the common occurrences of life. 
The result of the whole was, that I rose to 
quit his house, full rather of compassion than 
of any other feeling. I was conscious that 
he had in him, at least the elements of a good 
member of society; and if these were some- 
what deranged by the preponderancy of an 
illegal habit, I could not, in my own mind, 
avoid blaming for it, not only the proprietor 
of his little farm, who had so rudely ejected 
him from his home, but the parishioners at 
large, who originally drove hin to it by the 





Besides, if they had left me | 


Joe saved many a devoted dunghill cock, 
by challenging his companions to shoot at 
penny-pieces, or small shingle stones thrown 
into the air. Generally speaking, indeed, he 
never strove at any game without gaining the 
prize, for he was prudent enough never to at- 
tempt any thing of which he had not some 
previous knowledge 

It chanced that, about a year and a half 
after the interview above recorded, the young 
men of the parish met, as their custom was, 
on a certain holiday, to play their match at 
cricket, and to try their skill at foot-ball, 
racing, and other athletic sports To these 
meetings, by the way, | never failed to give 
my countenance. . For the most part | stood 
by till one or two contests came to a close ; 
and by thus proving to them that religion is 
no eremy to mirth, as lone as it exceeds not 
the bounds of moderation, | have good reason 
to believe that | put a stop to many a drunken 
brawl. Such meetings, at least, | was assured, 
had invariably ended, during my predecessor's 
time, in riot and intemperance ; In mine, I can 
safely say, that the instances were rare indeed, 
in which the slightest deviation from strict so 
briety and good fellowship occurred. As ill 
luck would have it, however, a violent quarre!} 
arose this day between Joe Lee and another 
person: and as the quarrel ended not where 
it began, but led to very serious consequences, 
it may be proper to state how it originated, 
and to what height it was unmediately car 
ried 

Our Squire had lately added to his establis))- 
men a new game-keeper, a blustering, hot 
headed native of Yorkshire. This person hav 
ing been worsted in a variety of games, in whic: 
he appeared to consider himself an adept, fina! 


| ly challenged any man upon the common t 


shoot with him, for a wager, at a number ot 














sparrows which he bad brought in a cage for 
the purpose. ‘The challenge was accepted by 
Joe. The number of birds to be let loose was 


a dozen a-side, and the parties were to take | 


the alternate shots, whether they chanced to 
be fair or cross. Both men were noted as ex- 
cellent marksmen—a great degree of interest 
was accordingly excited on the occasion; and 
though the majority of those present wished 
well to Joe Lee, simply because he was a man 
of Kent, and not a Yorkshireman, there were 
not wanting numbers who backed the keeper 
to the customary extent of a pint, or a quart 
of ale. The preparations for the match were 
soon made—the umpires took their stations ; 
and a trap being formed at the distance of 
thirty paces from the sportsmen, the sparrows 
were removed to it from the cage, one by one. 

The first fire fell by lot to Joe, and it was 

successful, he killed his bird. The keeper was 
equally fortunate when his turn arrived. Thus 
they went on, displaying an extraordinary pre- 
cision of aim, till the fifth fire came round; 
Joe's took effect; the bird at which the north- 
countryman shot, flew off untouched. A 
shout was of course raised by Joe's backers; 
whilst those of his opponent were proportiona- 
bly downeast. It soon happened, however, 
that the rivals were again on an equal foot- 
ing; Joe missing, and the other killing 
now each had but a single charge reserved; 
each, too, had missed but once ; consequently 
each could count ten dead sparrows for eleven 
shots. This fire must therefore decide the 
match. You might have heard a pin drop 
upon the very grass, when the trap being 
raised the littie bird rose in air, and Joe, with 
one leg advanced somewhat before the other, 
followed it with his gun. He fired. The 
sparrow soared up for a moment, and dropped 
perfectly dead, just within distance. I looked 
at the game keeper at this moment, and ob- 
served that his knees trembled; be was flur- 
ried beyond measure, and the consequence 
was, that the shot flew harmless, and the bird 
escaped. Instantly the shouts of the Kentish 
men rent the air, and I quitted them, having 
seen Joe, whose shyness and pride were both 
tor the moment forgotten, elevated upon the 
shoulders of a couple of lusty youths, and com- 
meneing his triumphal march round the com- 
mon. Perhaps it is to be regretted that I had 
not remained amongst them a littie longer ; 
tad I done so, in all probability matters would 
not have taken the turn they did. 

Chagrined and irritated at his defeat, the 
keeper mixed no more in the amusements of 
the day, but sitting down in a booth, swallowed 
large potations of ale and spirits, too often the 
resource of the uneducated classes against the 
pangs of disappointment or sorrow. As the li- 
quor began to take effect, the man became 
quarrelsome. He accused Joe, who having 
successfully finished a foot race, rested upon 
a bench near, with foul play. He insisted that 
the eleventh bird fell out of bounds; and being 
corrected in that particular by a reference to 
his own umpire, he changed his mode of attack 
for another annoyance. The poaching propen- 
eity of Joe's father, his pride, and his poverty, 
were thrown in the son's teeth. Joe bere it; 
not without a struggle—but he did bear it 


And | 
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Encouraged, probably, by the calmness of his 
rival, the keeper next began to vent his spleen 
npon Joe's dog. One of the ragged terriers ot 
which | have already spoken, belonged, it ap- 
peared, to Joe, and it seldom left his heel, let 
him go where he would. On the present oc- 
casion it lay beneath the form on which its 
maste r sat, perfectly quiet and inoffensive 
‘It it is a d—d shame that such fellows as you 
decent be allowed to keep dogs,’ said the surly 
keeper, givirtg at the same time a violent kick 
to the unoffending animal. “ If I was master, 
1 would have them all shot; and by G— the 
first time I see that brute self-hunting on our 
land, he shall have the contents of this piece 
in his stomach.” Still Joe kept his temper, 
and parried the attack the best way he could; 
but his blood was boiling, and it only wanted a 
little more provocation to bring matters to an 


> 





issue. “Will you wrestle a fall, you ? 
cried the keeper, rising and throwing off his 
jacket.‘ With all my heart,” exclaimed Joe ; 


“and don't spare me, for, by the Lord, I don't 
mean to spare you.” To it they went; and 
after a few severe tugs the keeper was thrown 
heavily. He rose with considerable difficulty, 
and complained grievously of his head; stag- 
gered, and fell again to the ground. Imme- 
diately some of the lads ran to his assistance ; 
he was black in the face. They undid his 
neckcloth, threw water upon him, but all to no 
purpose. His limbs quivered convulsively, his 
eyes opened and shut once or twice, a gasp, a 
rattle in his throat, and he was a corpse! A 
quantity of blood gushing from his nose and 
mouth, gave evidence of some severe internal 
injury; whilst the only word uttered by him- 
self, namely, * My head, my head,” seemed to 
imply, that a concussion of the brain had oeca 
sioned it. Let the injury, however, be wher« 
it might, it was a fatal one: for when the me 
dical assistance arrived, which was promptls 
sent for, life was wholly extinct 

As may readily be imagined, a terminatior 
so awful to sports, begun, and heretofore car 
ried on in the best possible humour, produced 
no trifling sensation among those who witness- 
ed it. The question most keenly agitated was, 
how were they’to dispose of the unfortunate 
perpetrator of the deed? That he willingly 
killed his antagonist not one among them sup 
posed; but there is a propensity in human na 
ture to regard the shedder of man’s blood, whe- 
ther by accident or design, with abhorrence 
He who but a minute ago was a favourite with 
all the bystanders, became now an object ot 
loathing to the majority. Whilst a few voices, 
therefore, called aloud to let the poor fellow 
go, hundreds were decidedly of opinion that he 
ought to be detained. As to Joe himself he 
never attempted to escape. Whilst the fate ot 
the fallen wrestler was in doubt,—or rather as 
long as his hurts were considered in no degree 
to endanger his life, Joe kept aloof from him, 
and probably congratulated himself on the ex 
tent of the chastisement which he had inflict 
ed; but when a cry was raised, “the keeper is 
dead,’ there was not an individual in the 
throng who appeared more anxious to falsify 
the rumour, by bestowing upon its object every 
attention in his power. Dead, however, the 
keeper was; and Joe readily gave himself up 
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to the parish constable, until the issue of the 
coroner's question should be ascertained. 
Several hours of daylight still remaining, no 
time was lost in despatching a messenger for 
the coroner; and as the office for this part of 
the county happened at the time to be filled by 
a Folkestone attorney, that gentleman speedily 
arrived. A jury was summoned, witnesses ex- 
amined, and the body viewed on the spot where 
it had ceased to breathe. There cannot be a 
doubt that a verdict of accidental death would 
have been returned, but for the unfortunate 
speech delivered by Joe previous to the com- 
mencement of the match—* Do not spare me, 
for, by the Lord, I do not mean to spare you.” 
This sounded very like malice prepense ; and 
the facet, that the parties were at the moment 
in a state of hostility towards one another, fur- 
nished strong ground of suspicion that, if 
there existed no design on either side positive- 
ly to take away life, still each was resolved to 
inflict upon the other as severe a bodily pu- 
nishment as it was possible to inflict. “ Under 
these circumstances, gentlemen,” said the eo- 
roner, “| see not how we can suffer this mat- 
ter to end here You must return a verdict 
either of murder or manslaughter, which you 
hink. proper. My own opinion is, that the 
latter will suit best with the state of the pre- 
sent affair It is said that the coroner was 
the identical attorney who had conducted all 
the prosecutions hitherto carried on against 
the Lees. Whether his judgment was warped 
by prejudice, or whether he hoped-to conciliate 
the good-will of the landed aristocracy by in- 


volving one member of a detested family in 
trouble, or whether he acted, as charity would 
dictate, in accordance with his own sense of 
duty, | cannot tell. Certain it is, that a ver- 
dict was returned aceording to his recommen- 
dation, and, under the coroner's warrant, Joe 
Lee was removed to jail 

It is needless to decribe with minuteness the 
circumstances which attended the young man’s 
imprisonment and trial Neither is it necessa- 
ry to observe that the misfortune in which 
their son was involved gave to Simon and his 
wife the deepest concern; more especially as 
they dreaded a degree of interference from 
certain high quarters, which they considered 
capable of carrying all before it, even to the 
conviction of an accused person, in defiance of 
the clearest evidence of his innocence. Simon 
and his wife, however, only fell, in this respect, 
into the double error which frequently pos- 
sesses the minds of the lower orders in this 
country. They groundlessly imagined, first, 
that their betters would desire to pervert the 
course of justice, for the sake of furthering a 
selfish purpose—a crime of which some no 
doubt may be guilty, but from which the aris- 
tocracy of England are, as a body, entirely 
free; and, secondly, they erroneously conceive, 
that wealth and rank are able to overwhelm 
innocence and poverty—a calamity from which 
our glorious constitution effectually guards us 
all. Had Joe Lee been arraigned before a 
bench of county magistrates, it 1s just possible 
that his general character might have told 
against him; but he was given over to be dealt 
with according to the judgment of twelve plain 
Englishmen, in whose eyes there really are 





unaware of this. 
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some crimes more heinous than that of killing 
game without qualification, license, or permis- 
sion. Nor did the jury which tried his case 
disappoint my expectation In spite of the 
formidable sentence which, in the view of the 
subject taken by the coroner, rendered a ver- 
dict of manslaughter inevitable, Joe Lee wae 
fully acquitted; and he returned home, after a 
sojourn of a week or two at Maidstone, to fol- 
low his former occupations. 

If the Lees had formerly been objects of ge- 
neral dislike, they now became so in a tenfold 
greater degree. The game-keepers on all the 
neighbouring estates entered into close alli- 
ance with the tenantry, for the protection, as 
it was said, of their masters’ property, but 
more justly, I believe, to revenge the death of 
their comrade. The farmers, again, resolved 
to give neither work nor relief to characters 
so desperate ; and the very labouring classes 
shunned them, as if they had been polluted 
creatures, and a deadly infection rode upon 
their breaths. Simon and his family were not 
It had the effect, not of soft- 


| ening or reclaiming, but of rendering them 


more ruthless than ever; and it was now pret- 
ty generally understood, that both father and 
son were resolved to follow their vocation at 
all hazards; whilst strong, and even armed 
parties, were nightly abroad, for the purpose 
of intercepting them. It was in vain that | 
sought to reason with either party. The world 
would not give way to an individual ; that in- 
dividual would not give way to the world: in- 
deed, I soon found that, by attempting to 
make things better, [ only made them worse, 
and weakened my influence over each of the 
contending factions. Matters at length attain- 


| ed to such a crisis, that | anxiously desired to 








hear of Simon's capture and conviction; for 1] 
had little doubt that the latter event would be 
followed by his banishment from the country ; 
and I was quite sure, that nothing short of his re 
moval would prevent some act of desperate vi- 
olence from being sooner or later committed 
A single month had barely elapsed from the re- 
turn of Joe out of prison, when, on wandering 
to Simon's cottage one morning, with the view 
of making a last effort to reclaim him, | found 
that my worst fears had been. realized 

Having knocked at the door several times 
without receiving any answer, I raised the 
latch, for the purpose of entering. Instead of 
the loud barking which usually gave notice of 
the watchfulness of Simon’s four-footed com- 
panions, a sort of broken growl, something 
between the sound of a bark and a howl, alone 
caught my ear. It was accompanied with a 
wailing noise—the noise of a woman weeping ; 
but, except from these noises, there was no in- 
timation that the house was inhabited. I step- 
ped in. There sat Simon in his old corner, 
with his head bent down, and arms crossed 
upon his bosom; of his dogs, only one was 
near him, the identical black terrier which 
usually accompanied his son; and it lay upon 
the ground, with its tongue hanging out, and 
its limbs at full stretch, apparently in the ago- 
nies of death. Simon either did not, or would 
not, notice me. The wounded dog, however, 
for on a nearer inspection | saw a desperate 
wound in its flank, made an effort to ratse its 




















it had given when I first stepped across the 
threshold; but the head dropped again to the 
earth, and the sound ceased. Still Simon took 
no notice. I went up to him, placed my hand 
on his shoulder, and called him by his name ; 
he looked up, and in my life | never beheld 
such expression in the human countenance 
Agony, grief, rage, and despair, were all de- 
picted there. His eyés were bloodshot, his 
cheeks pale as ashes; there was blood upon 
his garments, and his whole form was defiled 
with mud. Without apparently knowing what 
he was about, he sprung to his feet. In a mo- 
ment the but-end of a gun was brandished over 
me; and, had I not quickly stepped back, it 
would have dashed my skull to pieces As it 
was, the blow falling upon the unfortunate dog 
put an end at once to its agonies 
“ Simon,” said I, “ what means this? Why 
lift your hand against me’ The unhappy 
man stared at me for a moment; the savage 
expression gradually departed from his face, 
and, falling down again upon his seat, he burst 
into tears. 1 know no spectacle more harrow- 
ing than that of an old nan when he is weep- 
ing. The grief must be deep-seated indeed, 
which wrings salt tears from the eyes of such 
a man as Simon Lee: and [| aecordingly trem- 
bled when [ again requested to be made ac- 
quainted with the cause of behaviour so extra- 
ordinary, and so unlike that which [ usually 
met at his hands 
‘I theught you had been one of the blood- 
hounds, sir,” cried he; “I thought you had 
racked us to our very home; but go up stairs, 
ro and you will see, for | cannot speak of it.’ 
i went up accordingly, and beheld, upon a mi- 
-erable pallet, all that remained of the stoutest 
wrestler, the fastest runner, and the best shot 
an the parish. His mother was standing near 
him, wringing her hands in pitiable agony ; his 
little brothers and sisters were clustered round 
him, and joining. some of them scarce knew 
why. in the lamentations of the parent. I was 
much affeeted. “ How has this happened?” ask- 
ed I, hardly able to articulate. “ Oh, my boy! my 
oy!” exclaimed the unhappy mother, “ my first 
horn, and the dearest of my children, has it come 
o this’ Was it for this end that I reared you 
vith so much care, that you should die by the 
nands of common murderers? Look here,” 
cried she, at the same time rolling down the 
bed-clothes, “look what they have done.” I 
did look, and beheld a wide wound upon the 
left breast of the corpse, as if a whole charge 
it slugs, or swan-shot, had entered. The left 
irm, too, I saw was broken; it was a horrible 
pectacle. I covered it up again It was plain 
enough that a rencounter had taken place, 
luring the preceding night, between some of 
the keepers and Simon and his son; and that it 
had ended fatally, the proof was now before 
me. I could not, however, inquire into par- 
ticulars just at that moment, for the parents 
were too much overcome by the fate of their 
child to repeat them; but I learned them soon 
utter. They were as follows:— 
About ten o'clock on the preceding night, 
the moon being in her first quarter, Sumon and 
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vead, and repeated the melancholy growl which , custom, in quest of game. As they had placed 








several snares in the woods of Denne in the 
course of the preceding morning, they directed 
their steps thither; not only because they were 
tolerably sure of filling their bag in a moderate 
space of time, but with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the wires had availed them 
The distance was considerable. They walked 
seven good miles before they reached their 
ground, consequently midnight was hard at 
hand when they began to penetrate the pre- 
serves. ‘Their object being to obtain as many 
head of game, and with as little noise as pos 
sible, they had taken care to provide them- 
selves with brimstone matches, for the purpose 
of smoking such pheasants as they might hap 

pen to see at roost upon the boughs. They 
had succeeded in bagging a brace without the 
necessity of firing, when the dogs starting a 
couple of hares, both father and son discharged 
their pieces almost at the same moment AU 
this occurred close to a particular corner of the 
wood where they had placed no fewer than 
three wires, at short distances from one ano 
ther. No doubt the wires had been observed 

and the keepers, rightly judging that those 
who set them would return at night to take 
away their spoil, laid themselves up in ambush 
in their immediate vicinity. The report of fire- 
arms drew them instantly to the spot; neither 
Simon nor Joe considered it at all derogatory 
to their dignity to escape, if they could; so, 
seeing three men advancing towards them, 
they took to their heels. The keepers follow- 
ed. Joe might have eseaped with ease ; but 
his father, grown stiff by years, was unable 
to keep up with him. The pursuers gained 
upon hun rapidly. “ Run, Joe; run, my boy,” 
cried the old man; “never mind me. Remem- 
ber your mother and sisters; run, and take 
care of them.”—* That I will not, father,” an- 
swered Joe ; “ where you are, | am; let them 
Old Simon was by this time pretty 
well spent with running. He stopped to 
breathe : Joe stopped also. He endeavoured to 
load his gun, but had only time to ram home 
the powder, when the assailants came up. One 
of them made a blow at the old man’s head 
with a bludgeon, which, had it taken effect, 
would have put him beyond the reach of sur- 
gical art; but Joe caught it ere it fell. His left 
arm received it, and was broken. Still the 
right remained to him, and witha single stroke 
from the but of his gun he laid the fellow flat 
upon the earth. A desperate struggle now en- 
sued between the two remaining keepers and 
the poachers. Though powerless of one hand, 
Joe was still a match for most men; and Si- 
mon, having recovered his breath, fought as if 
only half the load of years had been upon his 
back. The keepers gave ground. The sole 
object of the Lees being escape, they abstain- 
ed from pursuing they, and made the best of 
their way for the high road, and along it to- 
wards their home. But they were not per- 
mitted to go unmolested. The keepers follow- 
ed. By way of checking their farther advance, 
Joe unfortunately turned round and levelled 
his piece. He had hardly done so, when one 


come on.” 


| of the pursuers fired, and his gun being loaded 
his son, each armed with a fowling-piece, and | for the purpose with buck-shot, its contents 
attended by their dogs, set out, according to | made their way through the young man’s clo- 
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thing, and entered lus chest. The wound was 
not, however, immediately fatal. “I am hurt, 
father,” cried he; “fly, and leave me to my 
fate.” Another shot was fired while he was 
yet speaking, which took effect upon the only 
dog that stuck tothem. Wild with rage, old 
Simon would have loaded his gun, and re- 
venged his son or perished, had not the latter 
assured him that he was still able to proceed. 
By darting down a deep ravine they managed 
to evade the keepers; and then taking the most 
unfrequented ways, they made for the moor 
But just as the light in their cottage window 
became discernible, Joe’s strength forsook him ; 
he reeled and fell; nor was it without much 
waste of time, and almost super-human exer- 
tions, that the old man continued to drag, ra- 
ther than carry him home. Poor Joe never 
spoke after. He was laid upon his bed in a 
state of stupor, and about half an hour before 
daybreak breathed his last 

Such is a brief relation of the events that 


brought about the melancholy scene to which 


{[ was now a witness. From it | learned, that 
the bleed upon Simon's gaberdine was his 
son's. The state of frantic sorrow, too, in 


which [| found him, was sufficiently explained, 
as well as the impulse which drove him to 
raise a murderons arm against any intruder ; 
and though I could not acquit this old man of 
blame, 
Joe was entirely owing to his lawless proceed- 

urs, | could not but pity him to a far greater 
degree than I condemned him. I did my best 
to comfort both him and the lad’s mother; but 
my words fell upon inattentive ears, and I de- 
parted, much troubled in my own mind, and 
without having the consolation to reflect, that 
iy degree lightened the troubles of 





others 

The affair, fatal as it was 
fore a court of justice. It was not, of course, 
to the interest of Simon, had he been capable 
of attending to his interests, to stir in the mat- 
ter; for he could not bring his charge home to 
any definite person, and the very attempt so 
to do must have involved him in additional 
trouble. The fact, however, is, that Simon 
was never, from the hour of his son’s death, in 
a fit state to conduct any business, or even to 
take care of himself. His stubborn temper, if 
it could not bend, was at length broken. All 
his misfortunes, real and imaginary, seemed 
to press upon his mind with double violence, 
now that the child of his pride was taken away 
from him. I have myself seen him weep, at 
times, like a woman. Long after his wife had 
regained her composure, Simon was inconso- 
lable; and the ravages made by sorrow upon 
his health and frame were many degrees more 
visible and more serious, than those which 
three score and three winters had effected. 
Simon was an alteredman. The gun and the 
net were laid aside, but the spade and the hoe 
took not their place. At first he was deemed 
lazy ; the parish refused to assist him; he was 
eited before the magistrates, and committed to 
gaol} 
of his sentence expired, he was again set at 
liberty. But of his liberty he made no good 
use. His very wife now complained of him. 
He would sit, she said, for hours at a time, 


never came be- 





though, indeed, | felt that the death of | 





Having remained there till the period | 
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with folded arms, staring ito the fue. He 
seldom spoke either to her or her young ones 

and when he did, it was incoherently and 
wildly. At length he was missing. He wan 

dered forth one morning, unshod and bare 

headed. In this plight he was seen to pass 
through the church-yard, resting for a minute 

or two on Joe's grave. But what became of 

him after no one can tell. He was never heard 

of again. By some it was surmised, that, un 

der the influence of a crazed brain, he had ' 
wandered into a distant part of the country 
amd hence that, seoner or later, tidings of him 
would certainly arrive. By others it was insi- 
nuated, that he must have either thrown him 
self from the cliffs inte the sea, or fallen ove: 
and been destroyed. That the first report was 
groundless, an absence of five years, during 
which no intelligence of his destiny has reach- 
ed his family, furnishes ample ground for be- 
lief; whether either of the latter surmises be 
correct, | am ignorant. All that I know is, 
that he has never been seen or heard of in 
these quarters since the morning above allud- 
ed to; and that his wife, and four surviving 
children, are now wholly supported from the 
poor s rates 








From the Amulet 
EMBLEMS, 


BY THE REV. HENRY STEPREIN 


Tuesr is a freshness in the air, 
A brightness in the sky, 
As if a new-born sun was ther 
Just seraph-throned on high; 
And birds, and flowers, and mountajn-streams, 
Rejoicing in his infant beams, 
Are glad as if the Winter's breath 
Had never blown the blast of death 
Softly along the silent sea 
The light-wing'd breezes creep 
So low, so calm, so tranquilly, 
They lull the waves asleep, 
And, oh! as gladly on the tide 
Yon lofty vessel seems to ride, 
As if the calmly-heaving sail 
Had never met a sterner gale 
And in a small, sweet covert nigh, 
Her own young hands have made, 
A rosy girl hath laughingly 
Her infant brother laid; 
And made of fresh Spring flowers his bed, 
And over him her veil hath spread, 
With looks as if forever there 
His form should bloom as young and fair | 


And shall these pass away, and be 
A wreck of what they were,— 

Shall birds, and flowers, and earth and sea, 
And yon proud ship, and boy so ffir, 

Be blasted with the tempest’s rage, 

Or worn with poverty and age, — 

Till all of life and hope shall seem 

A heart-deceiving, feverish dream ' 


Yes '—and ‘tis but few years we need, ’ 
With retrospective eye, 

In their repeated tale to read 
Our own home's hjstory 











We know their end—to as, to all— 
lhey are but blossoms, and they fall: 
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in the Years 1221, 1922. From the Journal 
of the late George Finlayson, Esq. Surgeon 
and Naturalist to the Mission, &c. With a 


But yet young life, the sun, the flowers 
Are sweet as they were always ours: 
for they are emblems to the heart 
Of things it cannot see,— 
Emblems which have their counterpart 
In heaven's eternity ; 
And though their life be short, or done 
With our lost hours and setting sun, 
They are, within their moment's flight, 
What there shall be for ever bri ght! 


From the Forget me Nat 


PHE ISLAND OF ATLANTIS 


RY THE. REV. GEORGE CROLY 


On thou Atlantic, dark and deep, 
Thou wilderness of waves, 

Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 
In their uncrowded craves! 

rhe sunbeams on thy bosom wake, 
Yet never light thy gloom ; 

rhe tempests burst, yet never shake 
Thy depths, thou mighty tomb! 


Thou thing of mystery, stern and drear, 
Thy secrets who hath told ?— 

The warrior and his sword are there, 
The merchant and his gold 


There lie their myriads in thy pall, 
Secure from steel and storm; 

And he, the feaster on them all, 
The canker-worm 

Yet on this wave the mountain's brow 
Once glow d in morning beam; 

And, like an arrow from the bow. 
Out sprang the stream : 

And on its bank the olive grove, 
And the peach’s luxury, 

And the damask rose—the nightbird’s 
Perfumed the sky 


love— 


Where art thou, proud Arnanris, now 
Where are thy bright and brave 

Priest, people, warriors’ living flow? 
Look on that wave! 

Crime deepen’d on the recreant layd, 
Long guilty, long forgiven; 

There power uprear a the bloody hand, 
There scoff'd at Heaven 

The word went forth—the word of wo- 
The judgment thuaders pealed 

The fiery earthquake blaz'd below; 
Its doom was seal'd. 

Now on its halls of ivory 
Lie giant weed and ocean slime, 

Burying from man’s and aneel’s eve 
The land of erime 


From the Monthly Revicv. 


'HE MISSION TO SIAM, AND HUE 
THR CAPITAL OF COCHIN CHINA, 


| 
| 


' 


Memoir of the Author, by Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, F. R. 8. Sco. pp. 427. London. 


Murray. 120. 


Ir is well known that a mission was sent in 
1821 by the Governor-General of Bengal to 
the courts of Siam and Cochin China, with 
the view of establishing a system of friendly 


| intercourse between those countries and the 


British possessions in India, and of forming a 


' commercial treaty with them, which would be 


of reciprocal advantage. It is equally well 


| known that the mission failed in both these 


objects, as was to be expected from the man- 
ner in which it was constituted, and perhaps 


) we may take leave to add, from the persons of 


whom it was composed. Of Mr. C rawfurd to 
whom the charge of the mission was intrusted, 
or the gentlemen who attended him, we know 
nothing more than the work before us reveals ; 
but judging of them from the data which Mr. 
Finlayson furnishes, we venture to affirm that 
few public officers ever set out upon a mission 
who were less likely to accomplish their ob- 
ject, than those whom the Governor-General 
authorized to proceed to Siam and Cochin 
China 

To the original constitution of the mission, 
however, we must look for a defect, which in 
any hands would have ensured its frustration. 
The authorities in Bengal, conversant as they 
are with oriental customs, must have kaown 
that in no one particular of those customs is 
etiquette carried to so refined a degree, or 
watched with such lynx-eyed jealousy, as im 
matters of diplomacy. Such nicety may be in 
itself, as no doubt it is, exceedingly ridiculous 
But this is not the point for consideration 
The question is if it be so established, if it be 
rendered so sacred by long continued custom, 
as that the observance of it is required on all 
occasions with inexorable rigour? If this be 
the case, the foreigner who approaches an 
oriental court for the purpose of conciliating 
its friendship, certainly takes a very strange 
mode of attaining his object, by demanding in 
the first place a reform in its ceremonies, and 


| thus wounding its pride in the most vuluerable 


and the most precious of its fibres. Now few 
pe rsoys in India can be ignorant that embassies 
and presents are received in the East by inde- 
pendent sovereigns, only from sovereigns. 
Persia offers some exceptions to this rule; but 


| it is a rule inviolably adhered to by the ultra- 


| Gangetic 


a 


—_— 


powers. ‘The Governor-General, 
however, thought fit to violate this custom, by 
sending an envoy from himself to the sove 
reigns of Siam and Cochin China, whereas he 
might have easily given the mission the aspect 
of being nominated by His Majesty, which 
would have saved every difficulty of etiquette 
The consequence was inevitable. The Go- 
vernor’s letters were not received.—his repre- 
sentative was treated with disrespect, almost 
with contumely,—and his mission wholly 
failed. 

As to the conduct of Mr. Crawfurd and the 
gentlemen who accompanied him, though it 
may have been in a great measure guided by 
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the instructions which were given them, yet 
wherever the fault originated, their demeanour 
(and we say it without meaning any personal 
disrespect) seems to have been any thing but 
conciliatory towards the official persons whom 
it was their business to propitiate. A great 
deal was said on the failure of Lord Amherst’s 


mission to China, concerning the propriety of 


aman yielding to the submissive forms 


f homage which are practised in the court of 


"Hie celestial Highness 
pealed to, and our national dignity was boast 
ed of when that famous y failed, be- 
rause his lordship would not consent to per- 
form certain prostrations, which were required 
of him in common with all persons who were 
presented at the Chinese court. But surely 
such matters of form go for no more than they 
Our civil officers in their corres- 
pondence with dependent princes in India do 
not hesitate to exagverated and in- 
tated expressions of compliment, to which the 
been accustomed, and which mean 
or even with them, than the 
and friendly inter- 
person in the 


Our pride was ap- 


embassy 


are worth 


ise those 
latter have 
with us 
language of polite 
The prostration of the 
ast, in the same but an exaggeration 


no more 
common 
‘ irs 

way, is 
which we pay our own 
most silly vani- 
f selt-re- 
from complying 


nonagve 
nothing but the 
uma th lost erroneons notions o 

per t,. can preve nt toreitrner 
with the observances which are 
them, even to the minutest point 
of this nature, reluctance 
even the 
called upon to yield at the courts of Siam and 
Cochin China, rendered Mr. Crawfurd and hi: 
companions unacceptable there, and 
hence it 1s not to be wondered at, that in their 
diplomatic capacity they were met by the sub- 
ordinate authorities with coldness, and dismiss- 
ed almost with disdain Would it be believed 
that advantageous terms of commercial inter- 
course were actually agreed upon by Mr 
Crawfurd and the proper mandarin in Cochin 
China, and that they were recalled in conse- 
quence of Mr. Crawturd’s refusal to accept for 
the Governor-General a present of two rhino- 
ceros’ horns, some elephants’ teeth, and a few 
ounces of sugar-candy'! Yet this was literally 
the fact; and, as if this were not enough, Mr 
Crawfurd rendered his refusal the more fatal, 


Objection " 


and a in offering 


gnests 


by permitting his temper to get the better of 


his judgment in a transaction, which we shall 
have occasion to mention im its proper order 
We must now proceed to give some account 
of the journal before us. And here we must 
premise, that whatever disappointments may 
have arisen with respect to the diplomatic re- 
sults of the mission, none can be telt with re- 
gard to the merits of this work. It is the 
duction of a clear and compreliensive intel- 
lect, stored with a mass of yarious knowledge, 
remarkably observant of the operations of 1a 
ture, of the peculiarities of climate and coun- 
try, and of human character as developed not 
only in general customs and outward appear- 
ance, but in that by-play of life, which betrays 
the real turn of an individual fy a single ex- 
pression, an unguarded attitude, or the style ef 
his dress. Mr. Finlayson seems to have been 
a very respectable proficient in botany and ge- 


pro- 


| tive 


he 
' 


demanded of | 


tokens of respect which they were 
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ology; but though he did not negiect the ap 
plication of his scientific acquirements, when 
ever he found for them, he wisely 
kept his attention fixed on still higher objects, 
and their works, and the striking ob 
new lands or seas whicl 


occasion 


—rnen 
jects exhibited on the 
he traversed 

It is with regret that we speak of such a 
traveller among those who hare been: lhe 
died in 1*23, shortly after his return from Co 
chin China, on his way to England, for the re 
his health, which was destroyed by 
to the weather while pr 
He 


it is credita 


as 


r V of 
”) much exp eure 
iting his botanical pursuits 
of Thurso, in Scotland; and 
to our Indian government to say, that le 
obtained tts without any other in 
terest to sustain him than the talents whicl 
to its service. He died the 
prune of his vears, a eft his journal unfinish 
ed in the hands of his be friend, Dr 
Somerville, who presented it in tts rough state 
to the Museum of the East India Company 
There it would that Sir Stamford Rat 
fles first met with it, and, its merit 
he undertook te revise and publish it with Ds: 
anction. We own we feel 
strong impression that Sir Stamford 
thing more than merely “ transcribe 
ginal journal. In fact, he appears to have re 
written it throughout, and reover, to 
introduced a few political dissertations of hi 
own, for which he derived few or no data from 
the labours of Mr. Finlayson. Wher add 
however, that these dissertations, as well 
the remodelling of the style, far from dim 
nishing, add considerably to the value of the 
work, we acquit ourselves of any intention t 
under-rate the a which it obtained 
from its distinguished editor 
twenty years ago Mr. Pinkerton, iy 
his “ Modern Geography,’ pronounced “ the 
kingdoms of Laos, Campodia, Siampa, Cochin 
China, and Tonquin, countries unimportant in 
themselves The scantiness of his material: 
might have induced him to hazard this broad 
the authority of the school 
maxim, that “de non apparentibus, et non ex 
istentibus, eadem est ratio.” Mr. Barrow 
however, in his interesting account of his voy 
age to Cochin China, showed, that that coun 
try at least was not quite so “ unimportant” a 
Pinkerton imagined. Since the appearance of 
Mr. Barrow’s work we are not aware of any 
other which has appeared concerning that 
ountry, exeept the journal of Mr. White, a 
the navy of the United States 
hin China was performed im 
int of it, which was noticed 
the former series of this Journal,” was not 
published till I-24. It agrees in many re- 
spects with the description of that country 
Mr. Finlayson, but the date of its 
shows that the latter could have 
Indeed, the 


cove 
’ 


Was @ ha 


patronage 
brought in 
nevolent 


struck by 


Somerville’s 
did some 


the ort 


mi 


sistance 


Some 


assertion upon 


lieute na it in 
His vovage to Cor 
1819, but his acco 


m 


given by 


publication 

had no opportunity of seeing it. 

eem not to have even heard that suc! 
as Lieutenant White had been in 
una two years before their arriv 


Inission 
an officer 


Cochin ¢ 





See vol. evi. p. 337. of the former sesies of 


the Mouthly Revie 
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there. It may be added, that the American 
did not go to Siam. Mr. Finlayson’s account 
of this conntry is very full and satisfactory, 
and its attractions are by no means diminished 
when we consider the proximity of Sian to 
the Burman empire—with which our Indian 
government is at present carrying on the 
hazardous game of war 

The mission sailed from Calcutta on the 
21st of November, Ix2l, and after a tedious 
voyage arrived at the Prince of Wales's Island 
on the 11th of December. Here they remain- 
ed to refresh the crew which had been sickly 
on the passage until the Sth of January, when 
they resumed their voyage, but for several 
days they were becalmed within sight of land 
During that period they had frequent occasion 
to observe the beautiful and singular pleno- 
menon of the phosphorescent appearance of 
the sea by night, the ocean shining “ like a 
vast lake of liquid fire Mr. Finlayson thus 
explains the cause of this fine spectacle 

‘In many of the bays, such as the harbour 
at Prince of Wales's Island, the bodies which 
emit this singular light exist in such vast 
quantity, that a boat may readily be distin- 
vuished at the distance of several miles by the 
brilliant light, resembling that of a toreh, pro- 
ceeding from the water agitated by her bow 
and oars. We have seen the sea rendered of 
a green colour and slimy appearance, by day, 
sn that it might have been taken for the green 
vegetable matter common on stagnant pools 
We have taken up & quantity of this green- 
coloured water, and by keeping it till night, 
have ascertained that the green colour by day, 
and the phosphorescent appearance by night, 
were occasioned by the same substance 

“ The causes of this luminous appearance of 
the sea are doubtless various in different parts 
of the ocean. We know that fish, when dead, 
afford similar light, and experiments have 
shown that dead fish immersed in sea water, 
after a time, afford it The spawn of 
fishes is said to afford it, aud putrefaction is 
considered as a very common cause of this ap- 
pearance. In the present instance it appeared 
unequivocally to proceed fram innumerable 
sinal] granular gelatinous bodies, about the 
size of a pin’s head. These, when taken upon 
the hand, moved about with great agility for a 
secqgd or two, when they ceased to be lumi- 
nous, and remained immoveable.”—p. 34. 

Having proceeded through the streights of 
Malacea on the 26th of February, the vessel 
stood over for Borneo; when she arrived with- 
in sight of that island she shaped her course 
for Pulo Abi, an island in latitude & deg. 25 
min. N., longitude 104 deg. 50 min. E. off the 
southern extremity of Cambodia, and anchor- 
ed in the bay on the N. E. side of it on the 
iith of March. The gentlemen of the mission 
on landing imagined from its general aspect 
that the island was uninhabited, but on pro- 
ceeding a little farther they observed two huts 
in a plot of tall grass, overshadowed by a single 
cocoa-nut tree, and several persons walking 
about. As they advanced, a slender but ac- 
tive and cheerful old man, dressed like an 
Arabian, approached and saluted them in the 
most respectful manner, and invited them into 
his house. This they fownd to bea sort of tem- 


also 
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ple, and on a rude wooden altar they saw 
earthen images, before which fruit, sugar, and 
sweet-meats were placed as offerings. The 
island in fact is looked upon as a place peculi 
arly sacred by the Chinese mariners. Being 
lofty, it affords them an admirable land-mark, 
and they “never pass it without offering up 
prayers and praises for their success in having 
made it. On this occasion they leave behind 
them a painted board, on which is written the 
name of their junk, (vessel,) the date’of their 
arrival, the port they have left, &e. At this 
time several boards of this description were in 
the keeping of the old man.” The classical 
reader cannot fail to remark the striking re- 
semblance of this superstitious practice to that 
of the ancient Romans, whose custom of sus 
pending a tabula vetira in their favourite 
shrives is frequently mentioned by Horace and 
Javenal. We may add that this strange cus- 
tom is not even yet obliterated from the Con 
tinent ; large tablets sometimes simply with a 
ship painted ow them, sometimes representing 
also the dangers in whieh the grateful mariner 
was involved, may be seen hung in the chapels 
and churches in maritime towns 

On the thirteenth of March, the mission left 
Pulo Abi, aud on the evening of the 21st, after 
passing through innumerable islands, they cast 
anchor in the bay of Siam. On the 25th the 
vessel with difficulty passed the bar at the 
mouth of the river Menam, and anchored op 
posite to the town of Packnam, where they 
waited for permission to proceed to Bankok the 
capital. One of their first visiters was a per 
son Whom the author calls a Moorman,—“ dne 
of that degraded but self-important class of so 
ciety well known in India under the general t 
tle of Portuguese, a title to which a hat and one 
or two other articles of clothing in the European 
fashion would seem to give every black man, 
every native, and every hulf-caste, an undis- 
puted claim.” This man seems to have excited 
Mr. Finlayson’s indignation by his repeated at 
tempts to force himself as an interpreter 
Mr. Crawfurd, and his officious interterence in 
every proceeding in which the mission was con 
In truth he was a spy of the govern 
a little to frus- 
augured 


on 


cerned 
ment, and he contributed not 
trate the object of the mission. It 
badly for their success that in the beginning 
they were visited only by persons of very low 
rank, and that they fousd themselves under 
the necessity of soliciting leave to call on the 
Governor of Packnam, who should have been 
the first to tender them the rites of hospitality 
He however received them in a friendly man 
ner, though his habitation was far from being 
a splendid one. A great proportion of the 
town, or rather the village of Packnam, is 
built over the river on elevated boards, the 
banks being for the most part formed of soft 
anud. Ou going on shore they found the peo- 
ple, who crowded familiarly round thei, re 
markably civil and obliging. On extending his 
acquaintance with the Honea Mr. Finlay 
son observed that their houses were in general 
filthy and lumbered with wood; yet the people 
appeared to live in tolerable comfort. Rice 
seemed to be their principal food. They were 
generally stont, but rather below the middle 


stature 
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* They cut the hair close to the head, leav- 
jag a short tuft on the forehead, which they 
comb backward. There is no difference in this 
respect between the men and women, both cut- 
ting the hair off short. Europeans are not 
more attentive to render their teeth white, than 
the Siamese are to make them black. Amongst 
them black teeth only are constdered beautiful, 
and it must be allowed that they succeed per- 
feetly well in this species of ornament. This, 
together with the coarse red painting of the 
mouth and lips, which they derive from the 
constant eating of betel. catechu, and lime to- 

ether, gives them a disgusting appearance 
‘he face of the Siamese is remarkably large, 
the forehead very broad, prominent on each 
side, and covered with the hairy scalp in great- 
er proportion than I have observed in any other 
people. In some, it descends to within an inch, 
or even less, of the eyebrows, covers the 
whole of the temples, and stretches forwards 
to within nearly the same distance of the outer 
angle of the eye. The cheek-bones are large, 
wide, and prominent. A principal peculiarity 
in the configuration of their countenance is the 
great size of the back part of the lower jaw 
The corona process here projects outwards, so 
as to give to this part of the face an uncommon 
breadth. One would imagine, on a careless 
inspection, that they were all affected witha 
slight degree of goitre, or swelling in the pa- 
rotid gland. A similar appearance is often ob- 
servable in Malays. The people generally go 
naked from the waist upwards, sometimes 
throwing a piece of cloth over the shoulders 
Old women in general expose the breast ; but 
the young, and the middle aged, wrap a short 
piece of cloth round the chest, of sufficient 
length to form a single knot in front, thus leav- 
ing the shoulders and arms bare. From the 
loins to the knee. they wrap a piece of blue or 
ether coloured cloth. over which the better 
ort wear a piece of Chinese crape, or a shawl.” 
~pp. 108, 109. 

It is a singular fact, that almost every form 
f worship which was established in any part 
of the world previous to the Reformation had 

ionastic institutions of some description or 
ther. In the earliest ages of Greece the 
vracle of Dodona, while its responses were vet 
‘elivered from a lofty oak, was the centre of 
2 regular college of prophets who slept always 
nthe ground, and habituated themselves in 
other respects to an austere monastic discipline 
Such self-denvying concregations are not un- 
common among the followers of Buddha. Mr 
Finlayson found one of these institutions at 
Packnam situated on the bank of the river 

“Their houses,” he observes, “are well 
built, spacious, and convenient. The whole 
is included in an extensive and open space of 
ground, kept clean and neat. The accommo- 
@ation for the priests is excellent; the houses 
are well raised, the floors and walls made of 
boards. A neat temple occupies one extremity 
of the enclosure he fraternity received us 
with great cheerfulness. and, at our request, 
readily admitted us into the interior of the tem- 
ple. Here, raised to about the middle height 
of the edifice, on a broad platform or altar, we 
discovered about fifty gilded images of Buddha, 
allin the sitting posture. The principal image 
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considerably above the human stature, wa* 
placed behind, and over him was raised a sort 
of arched canopy of carved and gilded wood 
The others were ranged close before him. On 
each corner of the altar, with their faces turn- 
ed towards the images, clothed in the usual 
costume of their order, and in the attitude of 
devotion, stood two priests. The general form 
of the figure of Buddha was not essentially 
different from that worshipped by the natives 
of Ceylon. The hair is short and curled, the 
head surmounted by a flame of glory, the 
countenance placid, benign, and contempla 
tive. They have given somewhat of a Sia- 
mese, or rather Tartar expression to the fea- 
tures, by rather prolonging the eyebrows, ang 
giving an obliquity to the eye ; the nose is more 
sharp, and the lips very thick.”"—pp. 110, 111 
On the 28th of March the mission having 
obtained leave to proceed to Bankok, weighed 
anchor and sailed up the river. On the pass 
age they were much annoyed by that most ma 
lignant of all insects the musquito. On the 
2th. as they approached the capital, the pros- 
pect on either bank, which had been hitherto 
rather sterile. assumed a litely appearance 
The river is here about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. A considerable space at each side is 
eecupied by floating houses, built in the Chi 
nese fashion, which are bound at either end te 
long bamboos driven into the bed of the river 
They are thus enabled to move from place t 
place as convenience requires. These houses 
generally consist only of a principal centre 
room in which the owners display their wares 
and of one or two stnall ones for domestic pur 
poses. The floor is raised about a foot above 
the water, and the roof is thatched with palm- 
leaves. Between these floating shops decked 
out with their showy wares, and the canoes 
plying about in every direction, the scene, par- 


ticularly on a market-day, is gay, and to a fo- 


reigner particularly striking 

In the course of the evening the mission 
were visited by an elderly man, second in rank 
to the minister who conducts all affairs carried 
on between the court and Europeans of every 
description. 

“ This old gentleman conversed for some 
time with great ease and affability, inquired 
into the respective rank and occupation of the 
several gentlemen of the mission, and seemed 
to welcome us with great cordiality. He soon 
intimated that the object of his visit was to 
procure the letter from the Governor-General! 
to the King. He had brought with him a hand 
some golden cup for its reception. On this. 
the letter, wrapt in gold tissue, was placed in 
his presence. On his expressing a wish to de- 
part, Mr. Crawfurd took up the cup, and rais 
ing it to his head, proceeded through a double 
line of sepoys, with presented arms, drawn 
out for the occasion, to the gangway, from 
which he handed it down to one of the gentle 
men of the mission, placed in the chief's boat 
to receive it. The latter delivered it to the 
chief, who placed it negligently on a piece ot 
old carpet, on which he sat.”—pp. 118, 11°. 

Another bad omen! It would seem that the 
Moorman had already informed himself and 
the government of the whole state of the mis 
sion. and of every particular connected with 
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it. The manner in which the old Siamese re- 
eived the Governor's letter, notwithstanding 
the pompous, and to us, whimsical, ceremony 


with which it was delivered to him, seemed of 


itself sufficient to decide the prospects of the 
embassy. The next untoward circumstance 
which happened to them was a message from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, offering to 
accommodate them with a house during their 
stay at Bankok. They accepted the offer, and 
soon found themselves established in “an out- 
house intended for a store-room, containing but 
four sinall, ill-ventilated apartments, the ap- 
proach to which led through a trap-door from 
below, and on three sides they were almost en- 
tirely excluded from air!” It was nothing bet- 
ter than what we are accustomed to call a hay- 
loft! Here was a hotel indeed for the repre- 
sentative of the Governor-General of Bengal! 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that among 
the Asiatics particularly, it is the custom for 
the government to provide accommodation for 
persons sent officially to it from a foreign court. 
in the present instance this duty of hospitality 
was performed by an individual, and with the 
leceney which we have just mentioned. 

But though the Siamese court as yet paid no 
sort of attention to Mr. Crawfurd, yet it be- 
trayed “a degree of meanness and avidity at 
nce disgusting and disgraceful,’ in order to 
vet possession of the presents which he brought 
from the Governor-General. Mr. Crawfurd 
was simple enough to entrust them all to the 
Moorman, without stipulating for any favour 
in return. Nay more, after the presents had 
been thus all parted with, the gentlemen of the 
mission were told that they “ were to be pri- 
soners, and restricted from intercourse with 
the people until the ceremony of their present- 
ation at court should be over.” This ceremony 
was put off from day to day upon one pretence 
ranother, At length Suri Wong Montree, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, invited Mr. 
Crawfurd to a conference ; after this breaking 
of the ice, he was permitted to visit the Prince 
Chroma-chit, an illegitimate son of the reign- 
ing king, who is a sort of Prime Minister, and 
is considered not to be devoid of talent for pub- 
lic affairs. After this visit the important dis- 
qussions began, as to the nature of the cere- 
monies which were to be performed by the 
strangers in the royal presence ; and the result 
of many grave negotiations was, that all par- 
‘ies agreed on the following programme : 

“ We were to take off our shoes at the door 
of the hall of audience; when we had entered, 


we were to take off our hats, and making a | 


bow in the English manner, we were to ad- 
vance to the seats appointed for us, and there 
Sitting down, with the legs bent backwards 
and under us, but a little to one side, we were 
to make three salutations with the hands 


united before the face, touching the forehead | 


each time. The union of the hands in this 


manner appearing to be expressive of supplica- | 
tion, and being used as the sign thereof by | 


many Asiatics, Capt. Dangerfield proposed that 
tn its stead we should salute in the manner done 


at some of the Hindu courts, by performing | 


the salam with both hands, raising them sepa- 
rately to the head at the same time. It was 
observed that the difference was very immate- 
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rial, and that therefore the Siamese mode 
should be preferred ; besides it appeared that. 
the members of the mission might perform the 
salutation with more or less correctness as they 
judged proper, and that it would be deemed 
enough if they touched the forehead with the 
hands in any way.”—pp. 133, 134. 

On the day appointed they proceeded to the 
palace ; and although the ceremonies of the 
audience seem not to have at all pleased Mr 
Finlayson, yet he describes them with great 
vivacity and minuteness. The mysterious 
grandeur with which the King of Siam sur- 
rounds his throne is the result of a theatrical 
contrivance by no means ill suited to the pur- 
pose for which it is destined. The hall of the 
presence is a lofty and an extensive edifice, 
highly decorated in the fashion of the country. 
At the extremity of this hall “a large hand- 
some curtain, made of cloth covered with tin- 
sel or gold leaf, and suspended by a cord, di- 
vided the space occupied by the throne from 
the rest of the apartment.” A space about 
twenty feet square, in front of the throne, was 
kept clear; the remainder of the hall was 
crowded to excess by persons of every rank, 
each of whom had his proper place assigned to 
him. The remainder of this curious scene we 
must give in the words of the author. 

“ The curtain placed before the throne was 
drawn aside as we entered. The whole multi- 
tude present lay prostrate on the earth, their 
mouths almost touching the ground; not a 
body or limb was observed to move, not an eye 
was directed towards us, not a whisper agi- 
tated the solemn and still air. It was the atti- 
tude. the silence, the solemnity of a multitude 
simultaneously addressing the great God of the 
universe, rather than the homage of even an 
enslaved people. Not even Rome, fertile ina 
race of tyrants. nor Dionysius himself, ever 
produced any degradation to compare with 
this in ignominy. 

“ Raised about twelve feet above the floor, 
and about two yards behind the curtain alluded 
to. there was an arched niche, on which an 
obscure light was cast, of sufficient size to dis- 
play the human body to effect, in the sitting 
posture. Inthis niche was placed the throne, 
projecting from the wall a few feet. Here, on 
our entrance, the King sat immoveable as a 
statue, his eyes directed forwards. He resem- 
bled, in every respect, an image of Buddha 
placed upon his throne ; while the solemnity of 
the scene, and the attitude of devotion ob- 
served by the multitude, left little room to 
doubt that the temple had been the source 
from which the monarch of Siam had borrow- 
ed the display of regal pomp. He was dressed 
in aclose jacket of gold tissue, on his left was 
placed what appeared to be a sceptre ; but he 
wore neither crown nor other covering on the 
head, nor was the former emblem of the office 
of royalty displayed on the occasion. The 
throne was hung round with the same sort of 
cloth which formed the curtain in front.—A 
considerable degree of light was thrown late 
rally on the floor at the base of the throne, 
where large and elegant fans were waved 
by persons placed behind the curtain. This 
cireumstance added considerable effect to the 
scene.”—pp. 144. 146 
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A very slight and contemptuous notice was 
taken at court of the presents sent to the King 
by the Governor-General ; no mention what- 
ever was made of the letter; and it was ob- 


served as an additional mark of indifference, if 


not of insult, that the King did not wear his 
crown on this occasion, as his custom is on re- 
ceiving ambassadors from foreign sovereigns. 
A few general questions conveyed to the agent 
n whispers through a long chain of officers, 
omposed the whole of the intercourse held 
between that gentleman and His Majesty at 
this audience. The only presents offered to 
the gentlemen of the mission consisted of some 





paltry Chinese umbrellas, and even these, per- | 


haps, would not have been thought of, if a 
violent shower of rain had not commenced as 
soon as the ceremony was over. They were 
detained within the precincts of the palace 
for some hours in order to see the /ions of the 
roval household, which consisted of some white 
elephants. albinos of their species. Near these 
were placed two white monkies, whose duty 
it was, according to the superstitious notions 
of the country, “ to prevent evil spirits from 
killing the larger animals It is worth re- 
marking, that the eyes of the white elephants 


differ in no respect from those of the common | 
elephant, except in the iris, which is of a pure | 


white colour, whereas in the white monkey 


‘ the lips, eyelids, and feet, are distinguished | 


by the inanimate whiteness of the skin noticed 
in the human albino, while the general appear- 
ance of the iris, the eye, and even the counte- 
nance, the intolerance of light, the unsettled 
air they assumed, and the grimace they affect- 
ed, afforded so many points of resemblance 
between them and that unhappy variety of our 
species, as rendered the sight diswusting and 
humiliating. One who had seen a perfect al- 
bino of the human species would find it in- 
possible to separate the impression of his ap- 
pearance from that of the animals now before 
us.” 
As to the white elephant, such is the regard 
in which this animal is held in Siam, that he 
who discovers one is rewarded by the King 
with “a crown of silver, and a grant of land 
equal in extent to the space of country at which 
the elephant’s cry may be heard.” After view- 
ing these and other curiosities of the palace, 
the gentlemen of the mission returned to their 
* outhouse 

As if to place the character of their recep- 
tion beyond all doubt, an ambassador arrived, 


during their stay at Bankok, from the King of 


Cochin China, who was treated with all the at- 
tention which the court and the more respect- 


able inhabitants of the capital could bestow. If 


Mr. Crawfurd failed in obtaining due honour 
from the King, he was equally unsuccessful 
in his endeavours to induce the ministers to 
agree to a commercial treaty, which he drew 
out to the extent of thirty-ume articles. The 
only answer given to his propositions was, that 
the existing duties, which are nearly prohibit- 
ive, could not be lessened until after the lapse 
of a number of years, which was not defined, 
and until five English ships should visit the 
port annually. The mission had now been 
toiled at all points: Mr. Crawfurd determined 
on quitting Siam, and took bis departure with- 
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out evtn obtaining the common compliment of 
“an audience of leave.” |, 

At this part of his work the author makes a 
pause in his narrative, and dedicates a chapter 
to the physical form and character of the Si- 
amese, their manners and customs, their laws, 
history, revenue, and religion, and the natu- 
ral products of the country. One of their most 
remarkable customs is that relating to their 
treatment of the dead. The body, after un- 
dergoing a rude sort of preparation, is burnt ; 
the ashes which remain are then carefully col- 
lected and reduced to a paste with water 
This paste is ultimately formed into a small 
image of Buddha, “ which being gilded, and 
finished by the priests, is either placed in the 
temple, or preserved by the friends of the de- 
ceased.” This is a custom, we believe, quite 
peculiar to the Siamese. The population of 
the country ts variously stated ; no calculation 
represents it as exceeding a million. The 
principal object of culture is pepper. The 
King is the chief merchant, and exercises a 
monopoly in every thing which he can turn te 
profit 

The gentlemen of the mission, cordially 
tired of Bankok, embarked in the evening of 
the 14th of July, and proceeded to Cochin 
China, As this portion of the journal has less 
novelty about it than that which relates to 
Siam, we shall reduce our notice of it to as 
brief a space as possible. We remark that 
neither Mr. Crawfurd, nor any one of his com- 
panions, appears to have heard the strange 
sub-aqueous musie which astonished the ears 
of Lieuténant White, when he sailed up the 
river to Saigon, one of the principal cities of 
the kingdom. Upon Mr. Crawfurd’s arrival 
there he found that the Governor (probably 
from communications sent by the Cochin-Cli- 
nese ambassador, who had been at the court of 
Siam,) was fully aware of the nature and ob- 
jects of his mission, and that it was accredited 
by a letter, not from the King of Great Bri- 
tain, but from the Governor-General of Ben- 
gal! From Saigon Mr. Crawfurd was referred 
to Hue, where the King has resided for seve- 
ral years, and thither the members of the mis 
sion proceeded. The journal gives a minute 
description of the city of Hue, which, though 
in itself paltry, is surrounded by some of the 
most beautiful scenery in Asia. The fort, 
which is built after the European style, and 
which is fully described by Mr. White, en- 
gaged a good deal of the author's attention 
He is also particularly minute in his aceount 
of the equipment of the military ; he seems to 
have examined their accoutrements with spe- 
cial care ; and we were much amused by his 
inventory of what he calls the contents of one 
of the soldiers’ cartouche-box, which he enu- 
merates as follows: 

« A set of men for playing at chess ; 

« A small bottle of scented oil ; 

“A small horn, with pricker, containing 
apparently priming powder ; 

“ A bundle of sinall, hollow bamboos, each 
containing a charge of powder, stopped at one 
end with paper ; 

* No ball, or shot.’—p. 345. 

How the author and his editor could have 
enumerated, “ no ball or shot,” among the con- 
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tents of the cartouche-box, we are at a loss to 
understand. Had either of the gentlemen been 
from the sister-island, he might have put this 
bull down to the credit of his privilege 

All the efforts of Mr. Crawfurd (and they 
were not a few) to obtain an audience of the 
King were to no purpose. He had an inter- 
view with the principal mandarin on the com- 
mercial objects of the mission. At this inter- 
view 

“ Mr. Crawfurd said, that what was chiefly 
required was, that permission might be grant- 
ed to British ships to trade to the ports of Co- 
ehin China, mentioning in particular Saigon, 
Turon Bay, and Tonquin; and that instruc- 
tions might be delivered to him respecting the 
duties demanded, and the regulations by which 
the commerce of these places was conducted. 
To this the mandarin answered, that the ports 
of Cochin China were open to all nations ; that 
the duties had of late been very considerably 
diminished, first by the late King, and latterly 
by the present; that he would furnish a table 
or scheme of the duties collected at different 
ports; and that he would always expedite the 
iffairs of traders, by immediate attention to 
them, well knowing the importance of expe- 
dition in matters of that nature.”—-pp. 355, 356. 

Mr. Crawfurd thought these regulations 
sufficiently liberal, and nothing now remained 
but the preparation of the tariff. Before he 
took his leave, however, he again touched on 
the subject of an audience withthe King. To 
This the mandarin answered, 

“ That he had already communicated with 
the King upon the subject, and such was his 
determination: That had the agent to the Go- 
vernor-General come on any other than com- 
mercial affairs he would have been presented 
to the court, but that it was altogether con- 
trary to its customs to give audience on such 
occasions. That had Mr. Crawfurd been the 
envoy of the King of England, or of any king, 
he would have been received. That in this 
case it was as if the Governor of Saigon had 
sent an envoy to the imperial court.”—p. 358 

Mr. Crawfurd reminded him that in 1804 
Mr. Roberts, the envoy of the Governor-Ge- 
neral of Bengal, who was sent on a mission 
similar to the present one, “ had been received 
honourably at court, and had obtained two au- 
diences of the King.” For the truth of his 
assertion he appealed to two Frenchmen, 
Messrs. Vannier and Chaigneaux, who were 
present on that occasion, they having lived in 
the country for upwards of twenty years, and 
adopted the Cochin-Chinese manners and cos- 
tume. 

“ The mandarin knew that nothing but the 
truth had been stated ; yet he equivocated in 
the most palpable manner ; saying at one time 
that he had not been admitted ; at another that 
it was during war, when any one might have 
been admitted to the King ; and that since that 
time the customs of the court had been alter- 
ed; and that the magnificence of the court 
was reserved solely for the greatest occasions. 
It was here observed that the change which 
had taken place in court-etiquette was not 
known ; and that, with respect to the manner 
in which the mission was to be received, it was 
for the King to decide whether the audience 
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| should be public or private. On this the old 
gentleman drily observed, that it was indeed 
very natural that we should use every expedi- 
ent to gain an audience of the King, having 
come so far for that purpose, and plainly insi- 
nuated that it was all to no purpose. The 
coolness of his manner, and the direct infer- 
ence of the remark, were too much for us, and 
we could contain our gravity no longer. The 
Frenchmen seemed equally surprised with the 
mandarin at seeing us laugh so heartily. The 
old gentleman was im fact quite at a loss to 
know what to say ; and at last dwelt upon the 
argument that the etiquette of the court had 
been changed.” —pp. 360, 361 

Mr. Crawfurd suspected, probably not with- 
out reason, that the two Frenchman were not 
very friendly to his objects, though, in other 
respects, they treated him and his companions 
with great kindness. We have given the whole 
of this negotiation as it occurred. in order to 
show the manner in which it was conducted 
on the part of the mission,—a manner certain 
ly not distinguished for its acumen or polite- 
ness. Buta more important faux pas remains 
We have already alluded to Mr. Crawfurd’s re- 
fusal of certain presents which were tendered 
on the part of the king for the Governor-Gene- 
ral of Bengal. The mandarin, again and again, 
in a good-humoured way urged the acceptance 
of thei, but, seeing that he could not prevail, 
he desisted, and the matter seemed amicably ad- 
justed on both sides. The commercial regula- 
tions were also settled, giving permission to 
the English to trade to the ports of Saigon, 
Han (the Bay of Turon), and Hue, thus ex- 
cepting only Tonquin. ‘These were better 
terms than, under the circumstances, perhaps, 
could have been hoped for; at all events they 
were sufficient to attain one great object of 
the mission, the establishment of some basis 
of commercial intercourse between Cochin 
China and the dependencies of Great Britain, 
—a basis which might hereafter be enlarged 
to the utmost extent we could desire. Mat- 
ters being in this situation, Mr. Crawfurd and 


| his friends participated of a repast in the house 


of the Tacoon, or mandarin of strangers, (Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs.) and the early part 
of the evening passed off very pleasantly on 
all sides. The remainder of this unfortunate 
scene must be given in the words of Mr. Fin- 
layson. 

“The table was now cleared, and the con- 
versation that followed was of a general na 
ture; when, to our great astonishment, the 
little mandarin of Han, a man who had often 
visited us both here and on board ship, with- 
out giving us any more favourable notion of 
his capacity than that of his being a poor silly 
creature, with scarcely two ideas in his head, 
got up, and, in a loud and sharp voice, exclaim- 
ed, that we had come from the governor of 
a province, that we lad offered presents to a 
great king, who, not receiving them, we were 
now returning without the presents he had 
deigned to offer. Had the little man done 
that justice to the bottle, which he did to the 
fat pork and hatched eggs, one might have 
supposed this intemperate remark to have 
proceeded from inebriety. It would appear, 





however, to have been the result of pure folly, 
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for on this, though not on all the occasions we 
had seen him, he was apparently sober. Be- 
fore he had time to proceed further, Mr. Craw- 
furd replied, that he had not called for the opi- 
nion of this mandarin, and would hear no more 
from him. That the matter having been fully 
discussed with the Tacoon, in their presence, 
it was now surely at rest The little manda- 
rin evidently felt this as a keen rebuke. Mis- 
taking the nature of the part which I had per- 
formed in the transactions of the day, and con- 
ceiving himself to be on terms of great inti- 
macy with Mr. Crawfurd, he thought that 
such an observation could only have come 
from me. So, rising again, with still more 
animated energy, he observed, that there was 
but one name in the Governor-General’s let- 
ter, meaning thereby, that but one had a right 
to speak there. He said nothing further, and 
sat down, apparently much offended; the more 
so for that I could not help laughing at his 
mistake. The Tacoon also laughed very hear- 
tily at the occurrence. The observation, how- 
ever, though seemingly thrown out by acci- 
dent, made some impression upon the two 
mandarins, senior to that of Han; and the 
Tacoon, seeing that it was likely to lead to 
further discussion, terminated the affair by 
saying, that he would refer the matter to the 
king. Thus, by one unlucky, unnecessary ex- 
pression of a weak and foolish man, were our 
plans entirely frustrated. ’'—pp. 397, 305 

The king was, in fact, so much piqued at the 
refusal of his presents, that he even counter- 
manded the letter which the Tacoon had writ- 
ten in his own naine tothe Governor-General 
After this occurrence. the mission were treat- 
ed with every possible deg 
until they quitted the country, which they 
lost no time in doing The tariff was also 
withdrawn We no further commen- 
tary upon this matter, as, indeed, it requires 
none to indicate the real causes of the failure 
of this mission, and the points which : to be 
guarded against, whenever new ne; 
are sent to Siam or Cochin China. 
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From the European Magazine 


MATTHEWS’ DEFENCE OF HiS TRIP 
TO AMERICA 


To the Editor of the European Magazine (New 


Series.) 


Sim,—Having read in the last number of the 
European Magazine an article, at the head of 
which my name appeared in letters alarmingly 
large for my nerves; written with the express 
intention of exposing the “errors which pre- 
vail” in England respecting North America, 
(and into which errors I am stated to have led 
the public,) I feel myself called upon, averse 
as I am from publishing in reply to any animad- 
version upon me, to enter into a sort of de- 
fence of my character—not as an actor, for 
nothing could induce me to obtrude myself 
upon the public in that capacity—but as a 
man, charged with wilfully misrepresenting 


the American character. he writer of the 





his Trip to @merica. 


native Yankee,” 
and he directly accuses me of uttering, know 
ing to be forged, certain counterfeit portraits, 
and clumsy absurd caricatures of his country- 
men, and thereby ridiculing the whole nation 
—and having the tendency of being “ prejudi- 


article professes to be a 


cial to the cause of humanity He asserts 
(and | fully agree with him,) that errors pre- 
vail here upon the subject—but he adds that, 
to me “a large part of the errors are owing 
This is rather hard, and | think rather un- 
grateful, to a man who has taken such pains 
as | have to remove them both in public and 
in private; who has been twitted by a part 
of the English press with uttering whining, 
mawkish, sickly sentiments in favour of Ame- 
rica merely because he intended to return to 
the country—(this was liberal!) The “na 
tive Yankee” asserts that my portrait of the 
Yankee is generally misunderstood here, and 
that “ 1 know it.” He says I know in my “ own 
heart that it is a poor and feeble counterfeit— 
unworthy of Arnerica,—-unworthy of me,” &c 
He certainly has been polite enough to say 
that he attributes no bad imtention to me 
This is like saying of a man—he is a liar, he 
has wilfully misrepresented facts, he has ut 
tered forged notes and counterfeit coin, but 
I believe he had no bad intention. However, 
I am not offended. When I first read the ar 
ticle, I am certain that the closest observer 
would have said, my 


“ Countenance was more in sorrow than in 
anger ;’ 


‘and notwithstanding the soreness I fee] at being 


charged with wilfully misrepresenting, I allow 


| the weneral fairness and candour of the article: 


and it is the temperate and conciliatory tone 
of the letter, and the gentlemanly spirit which 
it evinces, that has induced me to reply to it, 
and which I resolved upon for two reasons: 
First, to assure all those who may have been 
“led into error by me”—that [, generally 
speaking, agree with the writer in his opi- 
nions concerning the country; and, secondly, 
as it gives me an opportunity of replying to 
attacks made upon me by a portion of the 
American press—to which I have disdained 
an answer—and which | never condescended 
to notice on their own account. Could I have 
anticipated that | should ever be provoked to 


| detend myself from the charges brought against 


me, I should have preserved some ot these ele- 
gant morceaus—as remarkable for their truth 


| and correctness as for the choice and beauti- 








ful language in which they are clothed. In- 
deed, | lament that I cannot quote them as 
polished specimens of the language common 
to both countries; but they were consigned 
to the flames, after they had been read to me 
by “a d—d good natured friend,” as Sir Fret- 
ful says. “ Vagabond—itinerant mimic—a sil- 
ly buffoon who, in return for hospitalities and 
kindness received, has ridiculed the national 
peculiarities,” &c. “This wretch who was 
applauded beyond his merits,” &c. &c. I 
shall only utter three words at the conclusion 
of my letter to those gentlemen of the press 
who call names—but as there are many mat- 
ter-of-fact sort of people (and Heaven defend 
me from all such!) who believe all they read 
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in print, I have no doubt there are many even 
of my own friends in America, (and I had 
many,) that may really believe in the simpli- 
city of their hearts, that I have been as un- 
grateful as I am declared to be by some of 
these worthies. Let it be understood then, 
that I undertake this task for them, and that 
I address myself to those whose good opinion 
I value, wishing to set the matter right in 
their eyes as far as | am able: | am induced 
to it by an article coming in a more formida- 
ble shape in the European Magazine, which, 
from its very appearance of fairness, ts calcu- 
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lated to effect the mischief which these wor- | 


thies hoped to effect, but which their own vul- 
irity and abuse, I am confident, defeated, in 
the eyes of those whose good opinion I wish to 
retain 

Now, Mr. Editor, what J chiefly complain 
of is, “ misrepresentation ;” and, to quote the 
“native Yankee,” I attribute no bad intention 


Co 


to him—but where I wish to set him right, 
and through him my friends in America is, 


that he ingeniously (perhaps by mistake) mixes 
up the character I represented in Jonathan in 
England with my portraits of American cha- 
racter in my entertainment called The 
Trip to America; and though it may be un- 
derstood here clearly, that they are perfectly 
distinet, yet from the way in which they are 
jumbled together by him, those who read the 
article in America will believe that all “the 
errors into which I have led” the English; all 
the wilful misrepresentations, all the clumsy 
caricature—*“ for such proceedings I am charg- 
ed withal’—form a part of what I must be 
allowed to call my Entertainment I do not 
mean that he absolutely asserts it—but he has 
not explicitly distinguished them. Now | beg 
it may be distinctly understood that I held 
myself personally responsible for all I uttered 
as an individual exhibitor in the Trip to Ame- 
rica; but I am no more responsible for the 
tendency of the character of Jonathan W 
Doubikins in the farce, or the effects, or the 
errors it may produce, than Mr. Cookr was 
responsible for the sentiments uttered by him 
in Sir Pertinac M*Sycophant to the Scot- 
tish nation, or my friend Liston for his droll 
delineation of Lubin Log to the citizens of 
London and Southwark. With as much pro- 
priety might a native Scotchman have writ- 
ten against the former, charging him with hav- 
ing led the English into their errors against 
his countrymen, or a“ native” Cockney have 
taken up the cudgels for all the inhabitants of 
Tooley-street in the Borough for the ridicule 
brought upon them (and aut Exeanp) by his 
faithful portrait of a vulgar Cockney. J have 
no doubt there are many of my ever-to-be- 
dreaded matter-of-fact people who say really 
Liston should not insinuate that all the peo- 
le in London pronounce the v for the w, and 
aes out the h before the vowels.* 


own 





* IT must relate one little anecdote here to 
illustrate this observation, and to prove how 
blind a person may become for want of ear, 
(a defect I suspect my Native of, from his as- 
sertion that enquiry is not the common pronun- 
ciation, and raised for born, confined to one 
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The Americans laughed at Lubin Log—am 

I to infer that they took that for a portrait of 
all Englishmen. Cooke's Sir Pertinax was en- 
thusiasticaHy applauded there. ‘They were 
pleased to approve of my Morbleu, and be 
amused with my ridicule of Cockney slang, 
Scotch and Welsh dialects, and Irish brogues. 
Are the _— Americans, or the Yankees of 
the East, to be the only people in the world 
that are to be exempt from such representa- 
tions? must they exc usively be secure from 
shewing up?” Your correspondent, after 
pronouncing my portraits to be counterfeit, 
allows that a part of the language, a part of 
the character, and the tone---“ if we 
look upon the sketch as a sort of individual, 
uot a national, portrait, are very good and very 
true Why who in the name of common 
sense (excepting your correspondent) ever 
even insinuated that Jonathan (for to this one 
character he sticks like a rusty weathercock) 
was a national portrait. I do not inform you, 
Mr. E., nor my accuser, for he knows better, 
he says of me, “in his heart’---but my 
friends the Atlantic, that I asserted the 
contrary in my own account of my visit to the 
country. “ He knows,” and he ought to have 
quoted me fair if he will write from memory, 
that my explanation of a real Yankee was a 
counterpart of my own description. Do I not 
make Mr. Pennington (whom I have contrast- 
ed with Jack Topham, as a * sensible, gentle- 
manly, well informe d American,” defeating in 
argument a silly impertinent English cox- 
comb,) set him richt when he calls all Ameri- 
eans Yankees? Do I not put in his mouth the 

information that the people of New York and 
Philadelphia, and others more south, them- 
selves call! those ofthe eastern states Yankees? 
Do I not “showup” Topham and Bray as 
much more ridiculous personages than any 
American in my Trip, excepting Doubikins. I 
give him as a specimen of a rea/ Yankee, and 
if the “ native’ means to assert that the squir- 
re! story is not genooine, and that the phrase- 
ology is not pure and correct, | assert it ts. I 
say boldly and without vanity, if he believes it 
to be ine ‘orrect, I will back my ear and obser- 
vati f pec uliarities of pronunciation against 
his. But here he would insinuate that I make 
Jonathan Doubikins out a “ negro-dealer, and 





‘ all” 


as 


acros 


a 
mn 


slave-holder, raised in Varmount, born all 
along shore there,” &c. &c. &c. I have one 
short answer to this. Iris ratse! I did no- 


thing of the kind---not ene of the charges are 
true. [ will not retort and say “he knows it” 

---but he has a bad memory, or he has not the 
disposition to do me justice. I introduce Jona- 





state). A lovely elderly female, a “ native’ 
Cockney, said in my presence that Liston 
went too far in his pronunciation, in saying 
hoax for oar, (she meant the reverse;) and 
added that she never heard any body speak 
so bad as he:—a few minutes afte / she called 
ash Q 
? hash 
cold—take it down, and tell the cook to 
§ eat 2 , 
? heat ‘ How 
could this lady be a judge of Liston’s portrait? 


the servant, and said, John, this ) is 


it, and bring it up again. 
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than W. Doubikins for the purpose of telling 
the story of the squirrel, which was furnished 
by Americans as an eastern story--knowing full 
well that I intended to make use of it in Eng- 
land. I do not mention or hint at the words-— 
slave, or negro-dealer---during the whole de- 
scription of his character. 1 never say one 
syllable about Varimount, or all along shore 
there. The words are these---* When I lived 
to Boston ad 

“ When my uncle Ben lived to Boston he 
called on me one day, and he says, says he, 
Jonathan, says he---for he always called me 
Jonathan, though I was baptized Jonathan 
W.---down to Newhaven I believe.’ Not one 
other syllable, upon my most sacred word 
of honour, my dear Editor,---not one monosyl- 
lable, my dear friends in New York, Philadel- 
phia, &c. on my oath, is ever uttered about 
his residence or birth-place either in my own 
entertainment---where | only am responsible--- 
or in the farce called Jonathan in England, 
(observe this, I pray, I entreat,) where I ne- 
ver will allow I am responsible. I do not say 
where he was born, but where he was bap- 
tized; he might have been born, or raised--- 
(for they do say raised in every part of the 
country I have visited, be assured, Mr. Editor) 
---he might have been born at Newington Butts 
near London, and still christened at Newha- 
ven. In the afterpiece---the third, or person- 
ation act---I introduced a poor persecuted run- 
away Negro, for | took a fancy to the race, I 
could not help thinking with Uncle Toby a 
negro has a soul—God's image, though carved 
in ebony. This character I called Agamem- 
non, the scene Natchitoches ; fifty jolene re- 
ward are offered for his apprehension by Dou- 
bikins, who goes on a visit to that place, and 
says he is in search of his help, (observe this.) 
He says he purchased him of Uncle Ben—and 
when uncle told him, he had a Nigger to sell--- 
and says, do you want one’ Jonathan replies, 
“ Oh yes! for I have more than the other helps 
can do.” Does this prove him a dealer or driver? 
The dealer is his Uncle Ben. “ This is the 
head and front of my offending.’ Where I 
was accountable, have [ not made out my case 
so far? Now for the farce, the 
contention, the sore place. Mr. Arnold en- 
gaged me at the English Opera House as an 
actor, on the most liberal terms, such terms, 
that I could not conscientiously decline per- 
forming any character he wished. I was en- 
gaged fora few nights only. The only new 
character prepared for me was Jonathan W 
Doubikins, with whom my visiters at home 
were so amused, that Mr. Peake thought he 
would tell well as the hero of a farce. If I 
had refused to act the part from any such deli- 
cate feelings as actuate your correspondent, 
Mr. Arnold must have lost considerably by my 
engagement. I will not enter into what scru- 
ples I did feel about it. My first consideration 
was to act justly by my employer. I thought 





* Will he have the impudence te tell me 


they do not say lived to Boston? Ifthe “ na- 
tive” thinks this disgraceful, I can inform him 
that the people in the West of England have 
the same peculiarity 


great bone of 
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I had said and done enough to satisty the most 
fastidious American in my compliments to 
them “at home.” [was informed all those 
who had heard my Trip were satisfied, and I 
was weak enough to believe and hope that af- 
ter | had paid my just tributes to their good 
qualities, that we might in the drama be al- 
lowed to indulge in a little harmless laugh at 
the peculiarities of some of the natives, as we 
have done with those of other nations, without 
offence. | am quite sure none was ever con 

templated by me. The author constructed a most 
ingenious plot, and applied to me to furnish 
him with some phraseology, peculiarities of 
pronunciation, &c. I was at a great distance 
from London, and preferred furnishing him 
with materials ready prepared than be at the 
trouble of copying from my own memoranda 

A vocabulary published in America, and a co- 


| medy written by General Humphries,an Ame 


rican! called The Yankee in England, and 
from this Mr. Peake copied many of the oddly- 
turned phrases and sentences that I had not 
already uttered in the character. Mr. Peake 
has given me permission to make this know: 
but I must in justice to him say that the whol 
of the plot, and every sentence in the othe: 
characters, were from his own original inve: 


| tion—and a most ingenious and amusing tari 


I shall always think it. But whatever offen 
sive matter my native Yankee can discover | 

this, he must not attribute tous. The onus 
must remain with General Humphries. Wick 
ed man to caricature your countrymen in 


} such a wretched style and clumsy fashion 


Fie, fie 
He says that the farce was pro- 


and lead the English into error! 
Humphries! 


| duced after a year's consideration, “ got up 
} and brought forth deliberately 

| plain a tale shall set down this 
| arrived in town one day before I commenced 


Mark how 
“ native.”"—I 


my engagement on the 2d of September, th: 


| farce was read on the 3d, and acted in four or 


five days afterwards. So that, instead of 


! twelve months’ thought and preparation, | 


had not more than one week ; and the author 
did not hit upon the thought above a month 
before it was acted. Now I have already 
stated I could not refuse to act in this piece 
I thought it capital fun—I pity those who do 
not think so sincerely. The public certainly 
agreed with me, and, as he allows, it was acted 
to overflowing houses. But if my friend—(1 
wish he had signed his name, or initials, or 
X. Y. Z. for I don't like tobe calling him Van- 
kee so often, though he calls me Counterfeit) 
—but if he tmagmes the people of England 
are so hesotted, so ignorant, as to believe that 
! ever intended Jonathan as “ a fair specimen 
of the North American character,” or that 
they believe him to be so, I must assure him 
that they are not such idiots. Such matter- 
of-fact, melancholy, moping, inquiring fellows, 
who think it a matter of importance whether 


| a straw hat was born in New York, or a man 


raised in Virginia or not, or whether an ugly 
Hardham thirty-seven-coloured coat is worn 
by a slave-holder, driver, dealer, or a real Yan- 
kee, are not the people, thank Heaven! or 
what would become of me? No, believe me, 
there is no such mischief done as you suppose, 
and those “who meet me on the great tho- 

















roughfares of sea and earth” will only laugh at | 
Jonathan's oddities, be assured. 
[ have made use of a strong phrase, I find, 
in looking over my letter—but I will not re- | 
tract. I will prove, that even in this farce, the | 
assertion is not true respecting negro-dealers. 
I am afraid his ear is incorrect, or his memory 
treacherous--but he really should have had a cer- 
tificate of their correctness before he brought | 
such grave accusations against me 
Mr. Ledger, the Liverpool merchant to 
whom Doubikins brings a letter of introduc- 
tion, inquires where he was born—His reply 
is—Do you know where Newhaven is? well it 
warn't there. Why did you ask then, says 
Ledger? Jonathan answers, Because Uncle 
Ben was born there, though I warn't—I was 
born, as I have heard, in Varmount State, or | 
thereabouts—just as the Indian said, he was 
born at Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all along 
shore there. There is not one sentence in the 
whole piece that alludes either to his being a 
negro-dealer, or slave-holder. The first time 
the negro is mentioned isthus. I have brought 
Aggy to look after my turtle. He then says to 
the waiter, “ Do you want to buy a nigger? 
iny Uncle Ben told me I could dispose of him 
in England.” After this he feels compunction, 
and says, “ [do not much like to part with 
the nigger, he is a spry active help, but I 
want the dollars; perhaps though he'll meet 
with a Boss that wont larrup him Would a 
dealer” be so ignorant as to suppose that he 
could sell slaves in England; and if he were, 
would he provide himself with only one for 
such a purpose? The fact is, nobody but my 
sensitive native Yankee ever believed him to 
be a dealer. There is not a word throughout 
the piece on the subject after the first scene, 
excepting in the second act, where once he | 
repeats, Will you buy a nigger ? and Jonathan 
iuforms the waiter that he could not dispose of 
him in New York, Philadelphia, &c. as there 
is no slave-dealing there. I am gravely told | 
that there are no slaves, or slave holders in | 
Vermont—why I know it as well as the Yan- 
kee; and I have never hinted at it. But hay- 
ing proved, I trust satisfactorily and positive- | 
ly, that I did not locate the character there, | 
or all along shore ; what becomes of all his cri- | 
| 
| 


ticism upon my blunders and misrepresenta- 
tions? Have I aot proved I am the “better 
counterfeit?” The fact is, that I was pre- 
pared for these splitters of hairs, these break- 
ers of small flies on large wheels, these matter- 
of-fact folks, who make trifles light as air of 
importance, that I cautiously avoided “ locat- 
ing” Jonathan at all, and left the matter in 
doubt. But, dear editor, (for I love you for 
calling me your favourite droll) is it not hard 
to be thus misquoted and garbled? Now, how 
would he like it if I gave a garbled extract 
from his account of his own country, and cau- 
tiously left out all that qualified his satire. 
Egad I will too—he has acted so by me. 

Read, my American friends, what he says 
of you in order to remove the errors into 
which I have led the English. “ In New Eng- 
land,’ he says, “ you will one day encounter 
a personage half hypocrite, half puritan; pray- 
ing and cheating in the same breath—puffing 
his wares and praising his Maker to the very 
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same tune—with a broad-brimmed quaker hat, 
&c.—two or three watches forever in sight— 
and a flashy waistcoat for sale over a coarse 
every-day one. Always ready to preach or 
pray—to sell or swap—or truck or trade—to 
pitch a hymn in the street, or pitch a copper 
inchurch. Another day you will fall in with 


| ahuge brown white-headed fellow, who under 


asimple speech, and a look of stupid, foolish, 
good-natured curiosity, would conceal a tem- 
per so sharp, so inquisitive, so watchful, that 
before you well knew what he was about, you 
would find that he had over-reached you while 
you were most upon your guard, or as they 
have it in their country when they have out- 
witted a very cautious traveller, * that he had 
guessed you up a tree.” After leaving Con- 
necticut, you encounter the clumsy ostenta- 
tion, the fuss and uproar of the wealthy New- 
Yorkers—then the staid cold impudence, the 
sober vanity, the singular good sense, the in- 
supportable method of the Pennsylvanians— 
the nothingness of the Delaware men—the 
self-satisfied supercilious Marylander—the hot 
and peremptory Virginian, ready, like the 
Irishmen, to quarrel or drink, fight or laugh, 
a prodigal in every thing—life, talent, money 
and character. The dark, sallow, showy, talk- 
ative, riotous, North Carolinian—the more 
fervid, rash, and hanghty South Carolinian— 
the indulgent, imperious, declamatory, abso- 
lute Georgian—-the half-built, half-natural- 
ized, half-educated Louisianian, all of the 
southern race, and the greater part chuck 
full of impertinent valour, and boyish head- 
long precipitation.” My friends in America 
will surely exclaim—* Defend us from our 
friends!” Now if I had uttered any of these 
‘ varieties of the American character,” what 
would have been said of me? I have left out 


| all the qualifying sentences of the sketches of 


character, designedly ; all that he has written 
in praise of his countrymen I have expunged 
Am I not justified in this? He cautiously 
conceals what I have uttered that is compli- 
mentary to the American character. 

Now to the minor points. I shall give an 
unqualified contradiction to several broad as- 
sertions, hazarding boldly my perception and 
close observation against even a Native. He 
says, “ The straw hat was never worn in Ame- 
rica (I dare say) with such a garb as Mr. M 
wears it with.” I dare swear it has been. I 
will swear | took a sketch of my dress to the 
minutest point, from a native with whom I 
travelled in a steam boat from New York to 
Albany. “ The seal-skin, or fur waistcoat, (I 
don’t wear either, but that is nothing with my 
critic,) is no more a part of the New England- 
er’s dress, &c.” Now mark, he says—‘* the 
colour, fashion, &c. of the dress is true, very 
true, for one species of the New England far- 
mer, but are quite absurd for a slave-holder.” 
Again and again, I say he never was a slave- 
holder, but in the distempered imagination of 
my friend with the bad memory—and how 
does he know he is not a farmer? I have ne- 
ver asserted that he is not. I have not desig 
nated him at all in my Trip; but I declare so 
lemnly, that whenever I Lom been asked if 
the dress I wear in Jonathan was cemmon in 
Amcrica, I have replied, “ No—the man fromm 
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whom I copied the dress was a farmer; but the 
fact is, the Americans in the great cities dress 
so exactly like ourselves, that I was puzzled to 
find any characteristic dress that would be ef- 
fective forthe stage ; and | knew that when “at 
home” something would be expected from me. 
I have 
York ; but, I grant, they 
that a smock-frock has in the streets of Lon- 
don. But was it not fair for me to copy such 
dresses as | really saw worn? Nay, if I had 
seen but one specimen in the country, | con- 
tend it was allowable. (Did my native Yankee 
ever see a man in blue breeches in Tooley- 
street ?* Perhaps not; but Listos has, | have 
authority to say.) Isit to be supposed that the 
English cared a rush, whether it was the dress 
of a farmer, or a slave-holder, or whether the 
wearer was raised in Varmount, or Kentucky, 
or Tennessee, or Pocataligo, or Communipaw, 
or Hgfqlmnpxf, and would they have known 
the difference if they had been informed? It 


is splitting hairs—from the straw hat—to the | 
is silly— | 


nonsense about shaking hands—it 
quibbling—and the native mi; wht have written 


an article in the European Magazine every | 
| our pride and our prejudice? 


month during the next year, if he had not 
placed my name in such capital letters, and 
formidable shape, and, by absolute untruths, 
endeavoured to confirm the Americans in the 
“ errors into which they have been led” about 
me. Now, on the same principle that his ar- 
gument respecting the dress becomes futile, 


my simple assertion, which I defy him to con- | 
| in Baltimore before 
a pack of cards, from Mr. This, and Dr. That, 


trovert, that Jonathan is never designated by 
any body but himself as a “ slave-holder” 
“ raised all along shore there,” totally destroys 
—completely dissipates—-every tittle of his 
strictures upon me. Having raised all his 
charges on a false foundation, they must ne- 
cessarily fall to the ground 

Now, Mr. Editor, though I feel that “I am 
bestowing all my tediousness upon your wor- 
ship,’ pray allow me a page or so, in order to 
afford me an opportunity of quoting a few pas- 
sages from the Trip, for the information of my 
American friends, who have not witnessed the 
representation. ‘Fhey have only read garbled 
extracts—nay, more, they have read matter 
which they may have believed was uttered by 
me, which I never saw till put forth in those 
catch-sizpenny publications, which are im- 
posed upon the public as mine, 
which do not contain one regular sentence as 
attered by me.t 





* A matter-of-fact friend of mine said, Love, 
Fun, and Fire, is a droll farce. (Love, Law, 
and Physic, you mean, said 1.)}—Yes; but re- 
ally Liston goes too far in Lubin Log —-Really, 
{think him indecent. Indecent ! you astonish 
me. How? where? Oh, those blue breeches! ! 

t These gentry are quite aware of the in- 
janction I obtained in the Court of Chancery, 
to prevent their frauds. They dare not pub- 
lish what I really recite, therefore employ 
Grub-street authors to fabricate. I saw com- 
ments upon one of the songs, which they put 
forth as sung by me, copied into the British 
Press from a Boston Paper, in which I was 


severely handled for singing trash, that con- 


seen many euch dresses even in New | 
had the same effect | 





and some of 
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They are to hear then--and my Native op- 
ponent should have informed them that, in al 
lusion to the Fawxes’s, Fearons, and other 
tourists, I observe, “* I cannot, as far as my ob- 
servation extended, compliment the majority 
of them on the justness of their strictures— 
they seemed to me to have left England with 
visionary views and soured prospects, to hunt 
a runaway clerk—to get in a desperate debt— 
to build a brewery at Boston, &c. &c. Dis- 
appointment has generated disyust—all seems 
yellow to the jaundiced eye—and they have 
cast their own packet of pique on the backe 
of the inhabitants. —Mr. Pennington observes, 
“itis much to be lamented that the poor, the 
busy, and the speculative, but visit our shores 
—the baffled trader, who expects to find a 
palace of liberty in the back settlements— 
the jaundiced politician, who looks for perfec 
tion in a young country Sir, we are but an 
infant state, and, of course, we have the errors 
of infancy, but we have our virtues too. An 
enemy looks only for the former. Ah! Sir, 
when will a traveller come from your conntry 
who is inclined to speak us fair—who will tell 
of our kindness and hospitality, as well as of 
The pen stabs 
deeper than the stiletto, and severs iriendship 
more surely than the sword Oh! golden 
would that pen be, and plucked from the wimg 
of peace, that would tel! how dearly, how 
truly beat our hearts towards England, how 
ardently we long to be leagued in generous 
brotherhood ‘| had been but a few hours 
I found on my table half 


Counsellor W. &c. &c., though I had not as 
yet delivered one letter of introduction. This 
surely speaks volumes to those who doubt 
American politeness and hospitality, and needs 
no comment from me, I am sure.” I could 
quote many others, but | shall only now in- 
stance the concluding sentiment, spoken above 
forty nights in one season, invariably applaud 
ed by Americans and English, whom I have 
led into “error.’"—Mr. Pennington: “ Re- 
member to speak us fair, Mr. Matthews— 
have your joke, enjoy your mirth, laugh at 
our faults and our toibles, as you have at 
those of other countries, but let your ridicule 
be tempered by good-nature; and, in repre- 
senting one country to the other, do not forget 
that we ought to be cherished to mutual! love.” 
1 will treasure what you have said, Sir, in my 
heart of hearts. England and America are 
now friends—nay, brothers—and perish the 
man, say [, that would embitter their affec- 
tions. Even I, much as I love mirth, and 
lightly as pass my volatile hours, should prize 





veyed no notion of real Ausssionn manners, 
&c. I had never seen or heard the song until 
it had returned from Boston. Now, though I 
know it is not necessary for those sagacious 
critics and kind-hearted men, Messrs. Buck- 
ingham, of Boston, and Coleman, of New York, 
to witness a performance that they intend to 
abuse, yet, for the information of the liberal 
part of the Press, who are inclined to “speak 
fair,” I have thought it necessary to assure 
them that all the publications, purporting to 
be my Trip to America, are spurious. 

















no fame, no achievement, so dearly as that 
of being the humble instrument of furthering 
the friendship between the two countries, and 
standing, as it were, a comma ‘tween their 
amities. May the two lands have but one 
heart, and neuthing but the billows of the At- 
lantic divide England from America.” These 
sentiments [ did not utter coldly; and, I be- 
lieve, that those who witnessed the represen- 
tation will do me the justice to say, that they 
were spoken by one who evidently appeared 
to feel sincerely upon the subject. I was sin- 
cere. I defy the malice of my bitterest ene- 
my to say, that I have ever uttered one sen- 
timent in private that was not consistent with 
my public declaration: knowing, then, the sin- 
erity of my feeling towards the country—the 
gratitude I have ever felt for my reception in 
public as well as private, which I hall always 
remember, and of which | have never failed 
to express my warmest sense in every society 
that | have mingled in, the mens conscia recte 
will support me against any attacks that may 
be made upon me by the American press, or 
by misrepresentations at home. I can refer 


to some of the most respectable inhabitants, | 


merchants, &c. &c. of Liverpool, Dublin, Bris- 
tol, Manchester, Glasgow, &c. Xc., that I 
have confirmed by my private testimony what 
I have publicly said in praise of the virtues of 
the country. I had the honour of sitting at 
the same table with two of his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters: I stated how much pleasure it gave 
me to inform them, that I had scarcely ever 
departed from a dinner table in America, where 
Englishmen were present, that the health of 


the King of England was not drunk in a buim- | 


per. I have flattered myself that I have been 
the means of reconciling, rather than foment- 
ing differences. Is it not hard, then, that it 
should be said, that to me a large portion of 
the errors that exist here are to be attributed ? 
(I really was not aware that I was a man of 
such consequence before.) It is easy and safe 
to assert such things in print; but whenever 
a man is bold enough to make such an asser- 
tion to my face, I shall reply simply thus—it 
is false! 1 have invariably and consistently 
spoken in praise of the country. I have 
never deviated from this direct, open, honest, 
and conscientious course. This is the first 
opportunity I have had of replying to calum- 
ny: and if, after this declaration, the Ame- 
ricans will not allow me to take the same li- 
berty with their peculiarities (and which have 
literally not exceeded the ridicule of mere in- 
tonation and pronunciation) that I have with 
French, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and, above all, 
the English (who are, I think, the most ridi- 
culous persons in my Trip), I say, if they can- 
not afford to be laughed at a little, after all I 
have said in their praise, why, really, I can- 
not help it, and I do not care one cent whether 
they are offended or not. But I hope some 
one on their side of the water will assure the 
Native who defames them here that they are 
not so weak. Having thus published my de- 
fence, I promise you, Mr. Editor, I never will 
do so any more, and I hope this will induce 
you to insert all I have written, and forgive 
me this once. I am most anxious that all 
those, in whose good opinion I wish to live, 
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should be acquainted with my real motives— 
my genuine sentiments. As to the venial 
scribblers, who have defamed me from my 
first arrival in the country up to the present 
time, from Buckingham, of Boston, down to 
Dr. Coleman, of New York, | answer them in 
the emphatic, expressive words of George Cole- 
man the younger, in his Preface to the Lron 
Chest— Gent!emen—-Pooh !—Pish !—Pshaw!!! 
I am, dear Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Martuews 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE SWITZER’S WIFE” 


Nor look nor tone revealeth aught 

Save woman's quietness of thought ; 

And yet pry her is a hight 

Of inward majesty and might. Arria, by M. J. J. 


Ir was the time when children bound to meet 
Their fathers homeward step from field or 
lull, 
And when the herd’s returning bells are sweet 
In the Swiss valleys, and the Lakes grow 
still, 
And the last note of that wild horn swells by, 
Which haunts the Exile’s heart with melody 


And lovely smiled full many an Alpine home, 
Touch'd with the crimson of the dying hour, 
Which lit its low roof by the torrent’s foam, 
And pierced its lattice through the vine 
hung bower ; 
But one, the loveliest o'er the land that rose, 
Then first look’d mournful in its green repose 


For Werner sat beneath the linden-tree, 
That sent its lulling whispers through his 
door, 
Ev'n as man sits whose heart alone would be 
With some deep care, and thus could find no 


more 
The accustom'’d joy in all which Evening 
brings, 


Gathering a household with her quiet wings 


His wife stood hush’d before him—sad, yet 


mild 
In her beseeching mien;—he mark’d it 
not— 


The silvery laughter of his bright-hair’d child 
Rang from the greensward round the shel- 
ter'd spot, 
But seem'd unheard ;—until at last the boy 
Raised from his heap'd up flowers a glance 
of joy, 





* Werner Stauffacher, one of the three 
confederates of the field of Grutli, had been 
alarmed by the envy with which the Austrian 
bailiff, Landenburg, had noticed the appear- 
ance of wealth and comfort which distinguish- 
ed his dwelling. It was not, however, until 
roused by the entreaties of his wife, a woman 
who seems to have been of an heroic spirit, 
that he was induced to deliberate with his 
friends upon the measures by which Swit- 
zerland was finally delivered. 
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Modern Comic Drama. 


And met his father's face :—but then a change 
Pass'‘d swiftly o'er the brow of infant glee, 
And a quick sense of something dimly strange 
Brought him from play to stand beside the 
knee 
So often climb'd, and lift his loving eyes 
That shone through clouds of sorrowful sur- 
prise. ‘ 
Then the proud bosom of the strong man 
shook ; 
—But tenderly his babe's fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look 
Through tears half quivering —o'er him 
bent, and said, 
What grief, dear friend, hath made thy heart 
its prey* 
That thou shouldst turn thee from our love 
away? 
Tt is too sad to see thee thus, my friend! 


Mark’'st thou the wonder on thy boy's fair | 


brow 
Missing the smile 
thee! bend 


from 


To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en 


now! 
Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 
Of tried affection in thy secret care 
He look'd up into that sweet earnest face, 
But sternly, mournfully: not yet the band 
Was loosen‘d from his soul; its inmost place 
Nor yet unveil’d by Love's o'ermastering 
hand. 
“Speak low!” 
on high 
The white Alps glitter'd through the solemn 
sky: 
“We must speak low amidst our ancient hills 
And their free torrents; for the days are 
come 
When Tyranny lies couch'd by forest-rills, 
And meets the shepherd in his mountain- 
home. 
Go, pour the wine of our own grapes in fear, 
Keep silence by the hearth !—its foes are near 


he cried, and pointed where 


*“ The envy of the oppressor’s eye hath been 
Upon my heritage: I sit to-night 
Under my household-tree !—if not serene, 
Vet with the faces best-beloved in sight ; 
To-morrow eve may find me chain’d, and 
thee— 
—How can I bear the boy's young smiles to 
see?” 
The bright blood left that youthful mother’s 
check— 
Back on the linden-stem she lean’d her form, 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 
Like a wild harp-string shaken by the storm 
—Twas but a moment, and the faintness 
pass'd, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last 
And she, that ever through her home had 
moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet 
smile 





* See the beautiful scene between Stauffa- 
cher and his wife in Schiller's Wilhelm Tell— 
“ So ernst, mein freiund? Ich kenne dich nicht 
mehr,” &e. 


thine ?>—Oh cheer | 


| Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 

And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and steadfastly, that hour, 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power 
Ay, pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 

And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather’d might 
As it found language :—* Are we thus op 
press'd? 
| Then must we rise upon our mountain sod, 
And man must arm, and woman call on God ' 


| “] know what thou wouldst do;—and be it 
done! 
Thy soul is darkened with its fears for me— 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband !—this, thy 
son, . 
The babe whom I have borne thee, must be 
free! 
And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
May well give strength—if aught be strong ov 
earth - 7 
“ Thou hast been brooding o'er the silent dread 
Of my desponding tears;—now lift once 
more, 
My Hunter of the Hills, thy stately head, 
And let thine eagle-glance my joy restore! 
I can bear all, but seeing thee subdued :-— 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood 
* Go forth beside the waters, and along 
The chamois-paths, and through the forests 
go! 
And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 
To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets 
glow. 
God shall be with thee, my beloved—away ! 
Bless out thy child, and leave me—I can 
pray.” 
He sprang up like a warrior-youth awaking 
To clarion sounds upon the ringing air; 
He caught her to his breast, while proud tears, 
breaking 
From his dark eyes, fell o'er her braided 
| hair; 
| And “ Worthy art thou,” was his joyous ery, 
“ That man for thee should gird himself to 
die! 
| 
| 





* My bride, my wife, the mother of my child! 
Now shall thy name be armour to my heart; 
And this our land, by chains no more defiled, 
Be taught of thee to choose the better part! 
I go—thy spirit on my words shall dwell, 
Thy gentle voice shall stir the Alps—fare- 
well!” 
And thus they parted—by the quiet lake, 
In the clear starlight: he, the strength to 
rouse 
Of the deep hills; she, thoughtful for his sake, 
To rock her child beneath the whispering 
boughs, 
Singing its blue, half-curtain'd eyes to sleep, 
With a low hymn, amidst the stillness deep. 


——— 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


MODERN COMIC DRAMA. 


Few things connected with the public taste 
are so remarkable as the change which has 


















































‘taken place in late years, both as to audi- 
ences, actors, and writers, in the comic dra- 
ma. There seems to be a gradual decay in the 
relish for pure comedy; in lieu of which the 
public are regaled with five-act farces, “and 
two-act prodigies, which are neither Farce, 
Comedy, nor Tragedy, Even when Comedy 
presents her decent person, she is so distorted 
trom her natura] orderly shape, and made to 
éut such antic capers, that her most faithful 
lovers can scarcely recognise her. Life and 
Nature ‘are no longer the staple subjects of 
imitation on the stage. The drama has so far 
advanced in invention, that its persons are not 
the representatives of any thing which the 
living world holds, but the genuine and undis- 
puted offspring of the authors’ brains. In 
short, the Gomic Muse, and her friends the 
players, have entered into a grand confederacy 
against the shaking sides and aching jaws of 
the whole play-going public; and provided 
shouts of laughter attest their triumph, care 
nothing for the still small voice of reflecting 
criticism. 

Our most popular comic performers (with, 
doubtless, two or three most respectable ex- 
ceptions) are those who excel in broad farce, 
and who carry the largest share of its rant, 
grimace, and buffoonery into the higher de- 
partment of the comic drama. The well-bred 
gentlemen and graceful ladies, who were 
deemed by our fathers and mothers such good 
company, as to give to the pieces in which 
they bore a part, the name of genteel comedy, 
appear, indeed, under the same appellations, 
and speak the same language; but they have 
forgotten their old-fashioned good manners, 
and seem only to remember that it is easier to 
provoke laughter, than to excite interest or 
admiration. 

A good comedy, well acted, is perhaps as 
great a treat as can be presented to’a culti- 
vated mind. Indeed, if we consider the true 
objects of the imitative arts, it will appear that 
the drama approaches nearer to perfection than 
any of the others. The purpose common to 
them all is, to place before the senses or the 
imagination copies or combinations of origi- 
nals which exist in the works of nature or of 
art; and that imitation is productive of the 
largest share of pleasure, which gives the most 
faithful copy of such originals as possess, in 
themselves, most dignity or interest. Sculp- 
ture and painting are restricted, the one toa 
single posture, usually of a single person—the 
other to a single point of action where several 
are grouped. When they furnish copies merely 
of the lower animals, or of inanimate things, 
they effect all that art can accomplish in that 
kind of imitation ; but when they rise to the re- 
presentation of man, his passions, his sympa- 
thies, or his actions, so far are they from sue- 
ceeding in the attempt, that our pleasure in 
witnessing the result of it arises in a great de- 
gree from a sense of wonder, that even a little 
has been done, where it seems so difficult to 
perform any thing. When we gaze with admi- 
ration, mixed with astonishment, at the Mag- 
dalen of Canova, or at Raphael's Cartoon of 
Paul preaching at Athens, we see Penitence 
personified in the worn figure of a beautiful 
woman, emaciated Ke long cherished s»rrows, 
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or we witness the triumphs of eloquence more 
than human, attested by the looks of a various, 
ignorant, and impassioned crowd; but in both, 
it is a glance at only one moment of existence, 


giving, indeed, from that very narrowness of 


representation, an impulse tothe fancy, but 
yet being, as a representation, for the same 
reason, unsatisfactory and imperfect. 

But to poetry, all that man can do, or feel, 
or suffer, is but one wide and flowery field, in 
which subjects of representation may be culled 
and combined ; and of all kinds of poetry, the 
dramatic possesses the largest means of pre- 
senting faithful copies from real existence. In 
other works of invention, the reader has to 
fashion out, in his own imagination, the forms 
and the situations which are not exhibited, but 
described, and is left to make such suppositions 
as he may, of the looks and gestures and tones 
of those whom the poet makes to act and to 
suffer. But that mysterious and impressive 
language which nature addresses, not to the 
ear, but the eye, is spoken in the drama alone. 
Nothing nearer to reality can be conceived in 
imitation; and, accordingly, that imitative 
quality which is found in man at every period 
of society, and at every stage of his existence, 
from his cradle to his grave, has made drama- 
tic representations, in almost every nation, one 
of the earliest contrivances for public enter- 
tainment. 

Of the two grand divisions of the drama, 
Comedy is undoubtedly best calculated to af- 
furd that species of pleasure which arises from 
successful imitation. In Tragedy, the charac- 
ters are taken chiefly from a class of which the 
individuals are imperfectly and_ indistinctly 
known to us. How lively soever are the sym- 
pathies they excite, these sympathies are for 
ever checked by the consciousness, that as 
they belong to a state of existence which can 
never be ours, their joys or their sorrows are 
such that we can scarcely ever hope or fear to 
share them. But in Comedy, the persons are 
taken, as it were, from among ourselves. We 
see upon the stage, if it be true and genuine 
Comedy, the virtues and the vices, the follies, 
levities, and humours, the littlenesses and in- 
tricacies, that engage, and interest, and en- 
gross us in real life ; our sympathies are roused 
in proportion to the closeness of the copy—and 
in that proportion we are pleased. It is a plea- 
sure which, in common with that afforded by 
all the elegant arts, is of a quiet and gentle 
kind,—not leading to boisterous mirth,—but 
mixing smiles with reflection. What it wants, 
however, in intensity, is made up in duration. 
The plays of Sheridan, Farquhar, Vanburgh, 
Goldsmith, and Coleman, never tire us in re- 
petition. The copy is as delightful at its tenth, 
as at its first presentation. It is like those won- 
ders of the painter and the statuary above no- 
ticed, on which we can gaze again and again, 
not finding out new beauties, as some pedants 
say they can, but feasting still with undimi- 
nished appetite on those which we have often 
relished. 

But it is most true, that a taste for this kind 
of gratification, though it is deeply seated in 
our nature, is susceptible of various changes, 
and as it may be cultivated and improved, so it 
may be not only rendered dull and languid, but 
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made almost wholly to yield to a relish for| terature of Britain. It is certainly a plant of 


meaner pleasures. Numerous are the instances 
of a total! revolution wrought in the course of a 
few generations, in the taste of a whole peo- 
le. Shakspeare was in England once banished 
rom the stage; and there was a period when 
Lucan was at Rome as popular as Virgil. The 
time seems fast approaching with us, when the 
imitation of ordinary life in legitimate comedy, 
will yield its place upon the stage to exhibi- 
tions which gratify, not by the fidelity with 
which they copy life, but by exciting astonish- 
ment and laughter at the ingenious and suc- 


cevsful efforts they display, in the invention of 


beings and incidents which could be furnished 
by no conceivable state of human existence. 
The fondness for excitement is su much strong- 
er than a love of the more refined and placid 
pleasures derived from the elegant arts, that 
novelties and wonders will, with the crowd, 
be always more popular on the stage, than re- 
presentations of life, manners, and nature. 
The popularity will indeed be transient, for 


the same thing cannot be twice the subject of 


wonder, and but seldom even of laughter ; but 
while a farce or a melo-drama is new, and is 
capable of exciting mirith or astonishment, it 
will continue to be attractive 
tude. 
The frequent gratification of this proper 

not only tends to confirm and enhance 

is sure to diminish the desire for those less 
boisterous pleasures to which it is in its nature 
so opposite. It is in this way that as Farce ad- 
vances, Comedy retires; 


turn must yield; and in the framing of new 
plays, and in the acting of old ones, the cater- 
ets for public amusement regulate their talents 


and exertions according to the inclinations of 


an audience, who yawn and grow dull when 


they are not kept in successive roars of laugh- | 


ter. It is in the very nature of performances 
of this kind to be fraveht with puerilities and 


absurdities, which prouuce in cultivated minds | 


not amusement, but contempt; and which 
among the luxurious classes of society, whose 
temper and habits untit or disincline them for 
strong excitement, afford little or no entertain- 
ment. Hence, when such exhibitions prevail, 
though the higher classes do not desert the the- 
atres—and though they may occasionally even 
encourage these extravagancies, yet they gra- 
dually, and perhaps unconsciously, fall off in 
their attendance at places of public entertain- 
ment, where they find the representations 
adapted for the noisy mirth of the multitude, 
in which they cannot sympathize. 

Such seems to be at present, with us, the 
condition of the comic drama. Most of our 
late comedies have been written upon the plan 
of those compositions which O'Keefe and the 
artists of his school invented, or improved in 
extravagance, to destroy the illusions which 
Siddons and Kemble had raised, and enable the 
audience to take vengeance for the distresses 
they had been made to endure, by laughing 
Tragedy out of countenance. Had Farce re- 
mained confined withia its proper province, 
whatever critics may say of it, it would have 
had its claims to a respectable place in the li- 








to the multi- | 
| or Italy, or Sicily; and real life at home seems 


writers and players | 
create and increase a power to which they in 


| have had for ages 
| Very nature of an Englishman an individuality, 
| which is unknown in the country where, even 
; at this day, Comedy flourishes in fertility and 





indigenous growth, and though wild, is not 
without its virtue. It may be, and it has been, 
made the medium of keen and effective satire, 
and ‘in the hands of a writer of genius, though 
it may want the truth, may yet serve many of 
the purposes of Comedy. A folly or a foible is 
often best corrected by showing it in its most 
ludicrous and extravagant excesses, and if the 
characters are only well marked as individuals, 
though they be such as could never have had 
a real existence, they may combine .a moral 
with amusement. Whoever has seen Munden, 
(shall we ever see any thing like him?) in that 
most genuine of farces, Modern Antiques, must 
have borne in his recollections, for one year at 
least, a complete antidote against the infec- 
tious bite of an antiquary. 

The ascendency, however, which Farce has 
gained, and which is strengthening daily, 
seems likely to lead at last to the total expul- 
sion of legitimate Comedy from the stage. But 
this is not the only symptom which seems to 
mark the decline and fall of the once brilliant 
empire of Comedy in England. Authors ap- 
pear to have for some time past abandoned all 
thoughts of working with British materials 
The scene and the characters are from Spain, 


too dull or too difficult for imitation.” Why the 
old staple of the British drama,—the humours, 
the passions, and the foibles of British origi- 
nals, has been thrown aside, we have not just 
now space to inquire ; but it would be easy to 
show, that this has not happened from the 
cause which some have chosen to assign—pro- 
gress of refinement, and the general assimila- 
tion of manners. There is not yet, and there 
probably never will be with us, such sameness 


of character-as existed in France, when Mo- 


liere carried Comedy to a pitch of excellence 
never rivalled but in England. We have 
amongst us at this day, a fund of peculiar and 


| strongly marked character, which it is need- 


less to say exceeds, both in its variety and in 
its capability of being copied for the stage, all 
that our next neighbours on the Continent 
There is stamped upon the 


vigour. The humours of the French, whether 


| on or off the stage, are the humours of classes, 


not of individuals. They have not, and they 


| never had, their Sir Peter Teazles, their Lord 


Oglebys, or their Job Thornberrys. These 


| are the genuine growth of Great Britain, and 
| they still exist among us in rich abundance, 
| requiring but the eye and the touch of —_— 


to select and combine them for the drama 
Passion has indeed retired as civilization has 
gone forward. Tragedy, and the more sober 
kinds of poetry which delight by the excite- 
ment of strong emotion, are in these quieter 
and happier times losing the materials which 
were furnished when society was ruder. But 
the peculiarities which amuse and instruct by 
ridicule, and from which Comedy draws all its 
choicest stores, whether for mirth or for moral, 
are with us nearly as various and as fresh as 
ever. 
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“In the month of January, 1604, Sir John 
Harrington, in a letter to Sir Amyas Paulet, 
thus describes an interview with which he 
had been honoured by the King: 

“*My lovinge Cousene; It behoveth me 
now to recite my journal, respectinge my gra- 
cious commande of my Sovereigne Prince, to 
come to his closet; which matter, as you so 
well and urgentlie desyer to heare of, T shall, 
in suchwyse as suiteth myne beste abilitie, re- 
late unto you, and it is as followethe. When 
| came to the presence-chamber, and had got- 
ten goode place to see the lordlie attendants, 
and bowede my knee to the Prince; I was or- 
derde by a specyal messenger, and that in se- 
crete sorte, to waite a whyle in an outwarde 
chamber, whence, in near an houre waitinge, 
the same knave ledde me up a passage and so 
to a smale roome, where was good order of 
paper, inke, and pens, put on a boarde for the 
Prince’s use. Soon upon this, the Prince his 
Highnesse did enter, and in muche goode hu- 
mour askede, ‘ If I was cosen to Lorde Haryng- 
ton of Exton?’ I humblie repliede, ‘ His Ma- 
jestie did me some honour in enquiringe my 
kin to one whome he had so late honourede 
and made a Barone,’ and moreover did adde, 
* Wee were bothe branches of the same tree.’ 
Then he enquyrede muche of lernynge, and 
showede me his vane in suche sorte, as made 
me remember my examimer at Cambridge 
aforetyme. He soughte muche to knowe my 
advances in Philosophie, and utterede pro- 
founde sentences of Aristotle, and suche lyke 
wryters, which I had never reade, apd which 
some are bolde enoughe to saye, others do not 
understand: but this I must passe by. The 
Prince did nowe presse my readinge to him 
parte of a canto in Ariosto; praysede my ut- 
terance, and said he had been informede of 
manie, as to my lernynge, in the tyme of the 
Queene. He asked me, ‘ What | thoughte 
pure witte was made of; and whom it did best 
become? Whether a kynge shoulde not be the 
best clerke in his owne countrie; and, if this 
lande did not entertayne good opinion of his 
lernynge and good wisdome?’ His Majestie 
did much presse for my opinion touchinge the 
power of Satane in matter of witchcraft; and 
asked me, with muche gravitie, ‘ If I did trulie 
understande, why the devil did worke more 
with anciente women than others?’ IJ did not 
refraine from a scurvy jeste, aud even saide 
(notwithstandinge to whome it was saide) that, 
‘We were taught hereof in Scripture, where 
it is tolde, that the devil walketh in dry places.’ 
His Majestie, morcover, was pleasede to saie 
much, and favouredlye, of my good report for 
merth and good conceite; to which I did co- 
vertlie answer, as not willinge a subjecte 
shoulde be wiser than his Prince, nor even ap- 
peare so. More serious discourse did next en- 
sue, wherein I wantede roome to continue, and 
sometime roome to escape; for the Queene 
his mother was not forgotten, nor Davison ne- 
ther. His Highness tolde me her deathe was 
visible in Scotlande before it did really happen, 
being, as he said, ‘Spoken of in secrete by 
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those whose power of sighte presentede to 
them a bloodie heade dancinge in the aire.’ 
He then did remarke muche on this gifte, and 
saide he had soughte out of certaine bookes a 
sure waie to attaine knowledge of future 
chances. Hereat he namede many bookes, 
which I did not knowe, nor by whom written ; 
but advisede me not to consult some authors 
which would leade me to evile consultations. 
I told his Majestie, ‘the power of Satan had, 
I much fearde, damagede my bodilie frame ; 
but I had not farther will to cowrte his friend- 
shipe, for my soules hurte. We mext dis- 
coursede somewhat on religion, when at 
lengthe he saide, ‘ Now, Sir, you have seene 
my wisdome in some sorte, and I have pried 
into yours. I praye you do me justice in your 
reporte ; and in good season | will not fail to 
add to your understandinge in suche pointes as 
I maye finde you lacke amendemente.’ I made 
courtesie hereat, and withdrewe downe the 
passage and out at the gate, amidst the manie 
varlets and lordlie servantes who stoode 
arounde. Thus you have the historie of your 
neighboure’s highe chaunce and entertain- 
mente at Cowrte; more of whiche matter 
when I come home to my owne dwellynge, 
and talke these affaires in a corner. I muste 
presse to silence hereon, as otherwyse all is 
undone. I did forget to tell, that his Majestie 
muche askede concerninge my opinion of the 
new weede tobacco, and saide, ‘It would, by 
its use, infuse ill-qualities on the braine, and 
that no learnede men ought to taste it, and 
wishede it forbidden.’ I will nowe forbeare 
further exercise of your tyme,’ &c. 


Royal Academy.—At the usual yearly meet- 
ing, the following re-elections and elections 
took place. Sir T Lawrence, who came ex- 
pressly from Paris on the occasion, President ; 
Henry Thomson, Esq. Keeper; H. Howard, 
Esq. Secretary. Professors—of Painting, T. 
Philips; of Sculpture, J. Flaxnran; of Archi- 
tecture, J. Soane; of Perspective, J. M. W. 
Turner; and of Anatomy, J. H. Green, Esqrs. 

The Prizes for the year were then adjadged. 
The ceremony of the distribution took place in 
the Great Room, which was brilliantly lighted. 
The Students having assembled, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence took his seat, surrounded by the 
members, when the under-mentioned gentle- 
men had the honour of receiving from the 
hands of the President, the several rewards, 
which their successful efforts, in the various 
departments of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, had merited. la Historical Painting, 
for the best Picture of Joseph Interpreting the 
Dreams of Pharoah’s Butler and Baker, the 
Gold Medal and Books, to Mr. Wood. In 
Historical Sculpture, the subject, David slay- 
ing Goliah, the Gold Medal, &c. to Mr. Deare. 
In Architecture, the Gold Medal, &c. to Mr. 
Basset, for the best original Design for 2 
Building to contain the Royal Academy, the 
Royal Society, and the Society of Antiqua- 
rians. Painting School: for copies in Oil, of a 
Madonna, by Vandyke, Silver Medals to Mr. 
Webster and Mr. E. Fancourt. Model Aca- 
demy: for Drawings from the living Figure, 
Silver Medals, &c. to Mr. John Wood and 
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Mr. Slous: the same for Architectural Draw- 
ing, to Mr. S. Loat: the same for Drawings 
from the Antique, to Mr. Even Williams, -Mr. 


S$. C. Smith, and Mr. G. Presbury: the same | 


for Models from the Life, to Mr. Joseph Deare ; 


and the same for Models from the Antique, to | 


Messrs. Gallagher and C. Parnormo 
Sir Thomas Lawrence then addressed the 


Students; he apologised for not giving the | 


customary discourse, but his engagements on 
the Continent by command of his sovereign, 


had prevented him from paying that attention | 
to the subject which he otherwise should have | 
He congratulated them on the display | 
of talent exhibited round the room that even- | 


done. 


ing, which he said he considered to be an ho- 
nour to the Academy. He expressed the high- 
est approbation felt by himself, and the mem- 
bers of the Academy, on their progress; and, 
wishing them continued success in their ad- 
vancement, bade them adieu 


Amongst the recesses of the Cottian Alpe, 
to the south-west of Turin, and between the 
Clusone and Pelice, two mountain torrents 
which empty themselves into the Po, lives a 
race of men who, in the heart of a Catholic 
country, and oppressed by Catholic persecu- 
tions, have held the essential articles of the 
reformed faith from a period the most remote, 
probably from the times when Christianity was 
first planted amongst men 

Inhabitants of the valleys of the Alps, these 
primitive people have been long known by the 
name of Vaudois, Vallenses, or Waldenses, a 
term which, though in its origin simply denot- 
ing the region where they dwelt, has since, 
like that of Albigenses and Romanists, been 
commonly used in reference to the religious 
opinions they professed 

The parishes of the Vaudois vary in popula- 
tion from about 2000 to 700, but the labours of 
the pastors are greatly augmented by the ex- 
tent of wild and difficult country over which 
their flocks are scattered. The proportion of 
Protestants to Catholics is in one parish as 
forty to one, and in another only as two and 
two-thirds to one, which are the two extremes; 
on the whole, the former amount to 15,600, the 
latter to 1700. Superior, however, as the Pro- 
testants are to the Catholics in numbers, and, 
what is of more consequence, in intelligence 
and acquirements, they are made to labour un- 
der some humiliating privations: they are not 
permitted to practice as physicians, apotheca- 
ries, attorneys, or advocates, except amongst 
their own community, and within the limits of 
the Clusone and Pelice; within the same li- 
mits only can they buy or inherit estates, and 
on these they have to pay a land tax of 20 1-2 
an cent. whilst the Catholics pay but 13. 

heir title to such purchases as were made 
beyond the boundary, under Buonaparte, by 
whom they wese placed upon a level with the 
other subjects of the empire, though not an- 
nulled, has not been hitherto acknowledged by 
law. No books of instruction or devotion are 
allowed to be printed for their use in Pied- 
mont; a regulation the more oppressive from 
the duty on the importation of such books be- 
ing extravagant, and the more keenly felt from 
their anxiety to procure them. Im the syndi- 
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cates of the commune of the three vaileys, 
there cannot be a majority of Protestants; « 
restriction, of which the natural. consequence 
is, that the municipal officers are often men 
who can neither read nor write, and who are 
actually clothed at the expense of the com- 
mune. “ At this moment,” says Mr. Lowther, 
in 120, “ the syndic, of Bobi, is both an apos- 
tate and pauper, and one of the two counsel- 
lors who assist him is a foreigner.” Finally, 
the Protestants are compelled to observe the 
popish festivals, with a strictness which is the 
more intolerable from their immoderate num- 
ber. “In 1814,” says the same gentleman, 
“ some Waldenses were obliged to pay’a fine 
for being caught watering their ground at a 
great distance from any village, on a fete.” It 
the Catholics choose to retain these heathen 
holidays, (for such they doubtless were in their 
origin,) they should at least retain also the 
heathen rules for keeping them ; now we know 
from the best authority :-— 
Festis quedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jura sinunt—riros deducere nulla 
Religio vetuit — 


Steel Grarers—Thegravers to be employed 
on steel plates in the art of engraving, require 
a greater degree of strength and hardness than 
was necessary for ner ad plates. When stee! 
is hardened by quenching the hot metal in wa- 
ter, the parts are condensed, while the aggre- 
gate is expanded, and the texture becomes 
porous; the solid matter between the pores 
being of greater density than before the ope 
ration, and therefore harder. Mr. Turrell has 
discovered, that when the temper of hard stee/ 


| is reduced till its colour is a straw yellow, it 


may be condensed, so as to be less porous by 3 
repetition of géntle blows: with a hard ham 

mer; and of course being rendered more com- 
pact, it becomes less brittle, and consequently 
better adapted for gravers. Mr. Turrell’s dis- 
covery has also been effectively applied to im 

prove lathe tools, by Mr. Kier of Kentish town, 
and, undoubtedly, may be generally applied to 
improve edge tools, and every species of cut- 
lery. Mr. Turrell finds that a certain degree 
of hammering makes his gravers yield a sharp 
ringing sound, and when the degree of elasti- 
city, indicated by this sound, is communicated, 
he does not find that the hammer has any fur 

ther effect in condensing the steel. These 
circumstances tend to illustrate the general 
theory of the relation between the elasticity of 
bodies and their propagation of sound, 

In Weber's Northern Antiquities is to be 
found the following instance of literary appli- 
cation, which, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, is perhaps without parallel. 
Hans Sacks was born in Nuremberg, in the 
year 1494 ; he was taught the trade of a shoe- 
maker, and acquired a bare rudimental educa- 
tion, reading and writing ; but being instruct- 
ed by the master singers of those days in the 
praise-worthy art of poetry, he at fourteen be- 
gan the practice, and continued to make verses 
and shoes, plays and pumps, boots and books, 
until the 77th year of his age. At this time 
he took an inventory of his poetical stock in 
trade, and found, according to his own narra 














tive, that his works filled oy fylio vo- 
lumes, all written with his own hand ; and con- 
sisted of 4200 mastership songs, 205 comedies, 
tragedies, and farces, some o which extended 
to seven acts ; 1700 fables, tales, and miscella- 
neous poems ; and 73 devotional, military, and 
love songs; making a tetal of 6048 pieces 
great and small. Out of these, we are inform- 
ed, he culled as many as filled three massy fo- 
lios, which were published in the years 1555- 
61; and, another edition being called for, he in- 
creased this to six volumes folio, by an abridg- 
ment of his other works. 


Discovery of Queen Elizabeth's MS.—About 
six months since, the son of Mr. Lemon, the 
indefatigable keeper of the State Papers, dis- 
covered, on examining some of the papers of 
the reign of Elizabeth, a paper in the hand- 
writing of the Queen, and marked “ The Third 
Booke.” Conceiving this to belong to some- 
thing of importance, he placed it carefully 
aside, and by a diligent search has at length 
obtained the papers of four other books, which 
turn out to be an entire translation of “ Boetius 
de Consolatione Philosophie.” In Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble Autliors, it is mentioned that 
Queen Elizabeth had translated this work, but 
no vestige of it was known to exist. Nearly 
the whole of the work is in het Majesty's own 
hand-writing, but there are parts evidently 
written by her private secretary, and by the 
Secretary of State of the time. All the diffi- 
cult passages and all the poetical portions are 
in the Queen’s own hand, and it is not a little 
curious that in the translation of the latter she 
had imitated all the variety of metre which is 
found in the work. It is therefore a literal ra- 
ther than a poetical translation. There are 
letters also discovered, which identify this 
translation to have been made by the Mee, 
and it is to be hoped that the public will soon 
be gratified with the publication of this literary 
curiosity. From a document accompanying 
this translation, it appears that her Majesty 
composed the work at Windsor, during five 
weeks of the winter season ; and, from rather 
a courtly computation made by the Queen's se- 
cretary, we collect the information, that less 
than twenty-four hours of labour were actually 
bestowed upon this manuscript of many pages! 

Raphael —Spain was in possession of five 
pictures by Raphael, executed by that great 
painter in his best period, and they were 
searcely known to any one. Vasari, who men- 
tions the “ Virgin with the Fish,’ and the 
“ Bearing the Cross,” has not noticed the 
Visitation,” or the “ Holy Family,” surnamed 
the “ Pearl ;” or the other “Holy Family,” 
surnamed the “ Agnus Dei,” which is evident- 
7 joint production of Raphael and Julio 

omano. These chefs-d’euvre were ina state 
of complete obscurity when they were brought 
to France in 1813. The first impression which 
they produced was universal admiration ; the 
second, a feeling that they required to be re- 
stored. This operation was performed with 
the greatest care ; and when they returned to 
Spain they had received new life. Before they 
went, however, the Duke of Wellington wish- 
ed to have copies of them. It was with the 
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greatest difficulty that the General, who had 
assisted Spain to recover her independence, 
could obtain this favour. lt became quite a 
matter of diplomatic negotiation. At last, per- 
mission was granted, and the work was con- 
fided to M. Bonnemaison, assisted by several 
very skilful artists.’ Profiting by the opportu- 
nity, M. Bonnemaison caused the most impor- 
tant passages of the various pictures to «be 
traced and drawn, and afterwards engraved by 
the most able engravers in the chalk manner 
M. Eméric-David undertook to write the ex- 
planations, which are full of taste and informa- 
tion. The publication consists of five Num- 
bers, each containing an outline, slight! 
shaded, of the whole of the picture to whic 
it refers, and several parts, as large as in the 
original, admirably executed—-Revue Ency- 
clopedique. 

Siamese Preparations previous to Burying 
the Dead.—After washing the body with wa- 


ter, the first step is to pour a large quantity of 


crude mercury into the mouth. If mercury 
cannot be procured honey is used, but not so 
beneficially. The body is placed in a kneeling 
position, and the hands brought together be- 
fore the face in an attitude of devotion. The 
body and extremities are then bound tightly 
with narrow strips of cloth, in order to press 
out the moisture. In this posture the corpse 
is next placed in an air-tight vessel of wood, 


brass, silver, or gold, according to the rank of 


the deceased. A tube or hollow bamboo in- 
serted into the mouth of the deceased, passes 
through the upper part of the box, and is con- 
ducted through the roof of the house to a con 

siderable height. A similar bamboo is placed 
in the bottom, and terminates in a vessel placed 
under it to receive the draining off from the 
body. If the deceased is of the rank of a prince, 
the sordes thus collected is conveyed with 
great formality and state in a royal barge, 
highly orpamegted, to be deposited at a parti 

cular part of the river below the city. That 
collected from the body of the King is put into 
a vessel and boiled, until an oil separates, 
which oil is carefully collected, and with this 
they, on certain occasions, anoint the singu- 
lar image, called Sema, usually placed in the 
temple after his death. The body is after 

wards burnt with great ceremony 


History of Coffee in Europe —Hitherto, cof: 
fee-houses were confined to the east, and it is 
not easy to determine, exactly, when its use 
was introduced into Europe: Pietro de la Valle, 
writing from Constantinople in 1615, says, that 
when he returns to Italy, he will bring some 
coffee with him; whether he did or not, can- 
not be ascertained; but in 1644, it was cer- 
tainly introduced into Marseilles; in 1660, a 
considerable quantity was imported from Egypt 
into that city ; and in 1671, a coffee-house wa: 
opened init. In 1657, Thevenot brought » 
small quantity to Paris; its use, howeyer, was 
confined to those persons who had been in the 
Levant, and their friends. 

Its general introduction and firm establish 
ment in France, were brought about in a man 
ner truly characteristic of the inhabitants ot 
In 1669, an ambassador from 
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the Porte, arrived at Paris, who rendered him- 
self very fashionable, as well asa great favour- 
ite by his politeness, gallantry, and wit; per- 
sons of rank, especially ladies, vistted him: to 
them he gave coffee; and thus a bitter and 
black beverage, which, prescribed by a French- 
man, would have been rejected’ with disgust, 


became a favourite and fashionable liqueur, | 


simply from the circumstance that it was pre- 


sented by a Turk of wit and gallantry he | 


rage for coffee having been thus spread, an 
Armenian of the name of Pascal, took advan- 


tage of it, and in 1672, opened a coffee-house | 


in Paris; but in consequence of the very infe- 
rior manner in which it was fitted up, and the 
low company admitted, his scheme did not 
succeed. Procopius, a Florentine, perceiving 
the error, fitted up a fine apartinent, and hav- 
ing already acquired a reputation among the 


epicures by the introduction of ices into Paris, | 


his coffee-house met with great encourage- 
ment. 
One very beneficial consequence resulted 


from the general and fashionable use of coffee | 


in Paris: in the seventeenth century, habits 
of intoxication prevailed, even among the 
highest classes, who were not ashamed to fre- 
quent the cabarets in parties, for the purpose 
of this degrading debauch. Louis 


down this practice ? what he could not do, Pro- 
eopius and the other coffee-house keepers ac- 
complished. The cabarets were deserted by 
men of rank and of letters: the coffee-houses 
became the places of their resort, and at this 
period, Saurin, Ia Mothe, Dauchet, Boindin, 
J. B. Rousseau, &c. met there, and planned 
or composed their most celebrated pieces 


In the village of Newnton, about three miles 
from Malmesbury, a singular ceremony pre- 
vailed until of late years, the origin and nature 
of which are described as follows: 

“The Custume here on Trinity Sunday.— 
King Athelstan having obtained a victory over 
the Danes, by the assistance of the inhabitants 
of this place, riding to recreate himself, found 
a woman baiting of her cowe upon the way 
ealled the Fosse (which runs through this pa- 
rish, and is a famous Roman way, that goes 
from Cornwall to Scotland). This woman sate 
on a stool, with the cow fastened by a rope to 
the legge of the stoole. The manner of it oc- 
easioned the King to ask why she did so. She 
answered the King that they had no common 
belonging to the town. ~ The Queen being 
then in his company, by their consents it was 
granted that the town should have so much 
ground in common, next adjoining to this way, 
as the woman would ride round upon a bare- 
ridged horse. She undertakes it, and for as- 
certaining the ground, the King appointed Sir 
Walter, a knight that waited on him, to fol- 
low the woman, or goe with her. Which 
being done, and made known to the monks at 
Malmesbury, they (to show their liberality 
upon the extent of the King’s charity) gave 
a piece of ground, parcell of their inheritance, 
and adjoining to the church-yard, to build a 
house upon for the Hayward to live in, to 


XIV. in | 
vain had exerted his influence, directed his in- | 
dignation, and appealed to the love and respect | 
of his subjects for their grand monarch, to put | 
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look after the beasts that fed upon this com 
mon. And for to perpetuate the memory of 
it, appointed prayers to be said upon every 
Trinity-Sunday in that house, with the cere- 
monie ensuing. And, because a monk of that 
time, out of his devotion, gave a bell to be 
rung here at this house before prayers began, 
his name was inserted in the petitions, for 
that gift.” 

“ The Ceremonie—The parishioners being 
come to the door of the Hayward’s house, the 
door was struck thrice, in honour of the Holy 
Trinity: then they entered, the bell was rung, 
after which, silence being imposed, they read 
their prayers aforesaid. Then was a ghirland 
of flowers, made upon a hoop, brought forth 
by a mayd of the town upon her neck; and a 
young man (a bachelor) of another parish first 
saluted her three times in honour of the Tri- 
nity, in respect of God the Father. Then she 
— the ghirland upon his neck, and kisses 
1im three times in honour of the Trinity, par- 
ticularly God the Son. Then he puts the 
ghirland upon her neck again, and kisses her 
three times in respect.to the Holy Trinity, 
and particularly the Holy Ghost. Then he 
takes the ghirland from her neck, and, by 
custom, must give her a penny at least, 
which, as funey leads, is now exceeded, as 
2s. 6d., or,” &e. 

“The same antiquary further informs us, 
that the festival was concluded by a social 
supper, the remains of which, together with 
ale, brewed for the occasion, were given to 
the poor. The Hayward’s house being burnt 
down during the Civil War, the custom of 
supping had, in 1670, been discontinued, but 
the remaining ceremonies were still observed.” 

The most popular employment of the learn- 
ed in France at present seems to be history 
It is the mine in whith almost every man of 
talent hath set himself to work.. M. De Ba- 
rante’s excellent and picturesque History of 
the Duke of Burgundy you have heard of at 
least, and Mignet’s celebrated abridgment of 
Revolutionary Effects and Causes. These, 
however, have been some time published. 
And in the historic mine, to continue my me- 
taphor, revolution is the vein of metal most 
prized and followed. Vertot seems to reani- 
mate each pen. Mazure has written our Revo- 
lution of 1688, and Guigot is busy upon our 
anterior one; whilst Thierry has attained the 
highest success, by his History of the Con- 
quest of England by the Normans, to compose 
which, he is said to have secluded himself from 
all society for ten years. What he found so 
peculiary to interest him in the period he has 
chosen, 1s quite beyond my conceptions. With 
us, who have been now a long time wearied 
with the middle ages, and all that relates to 
them, such a work would not have the smallest 
chance of being read. But in France, where 
the mania of research and historic retrospect 
is altogether new, not long since, indeed, 
awakened, for the first time, by the volumes of 
Sismondi, works on this subject and ra are 
most greedily perused and spoken of. The ex- 
haustion, too, of memoirs, which have of late 
been rare of appearance, and scant in informa- 
tion, has necessitated this zeal for more elabo- 
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borate and more finished narration. Not only 
has this genetal propensity towards history 
been productive of the many works of the first 
class [ have enumerated, but its influence has 
been felt in the very lowest department of his- 
toric writing. Abridgment upon abridgment 
of the histories of all nations under the sun 
issue in duodecimo from the press. They are 
called Resumés, and have been multiplied be- 
yond number. 
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It is not generally known that, independently 
of the prose romance left by Mrs. Radcliffe for 
the press, there is a poetical story, called 
St. Alban’s Abbey, for the publication of which 
some arrangements had been commenced dur- 
ing her life, but which were suspended by ac- 
cidental circumstances. To this Gothic tale 
(which is to appear along with the prose ro- 
manee) Sir Walter Scott has alluded in his 
preface to one of the volumes of “ Ballantyne’s 
Novelist.” 

One of the Authors of the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses” has been some time engaged in an 
historical novel of the time of Cromwell and 
Charles I. It is to be called “ Brambletye 
House.” Report states that it will exhibit a 
striking proof that the talents of the writer 
are not confined to burlesque and jeu-d’esprit. 


The author of “ Don Esteban” (a Spaniard 
who several years since took refuge with his 
family in England, from the persecutions of 
his own country) is about to produce another 
work, which may be expected to excite consi- 
derable interest. It is to be called Sandoval, 
or the Freemason. Notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of the Quarterly Review, we are as- 
sured that in this work, as well as the former, 
all the incidents are founded on facts of which 
the author himself, or his Spanish friends, 
were eye-witnesses. 








In a few days will appear in two vols. the 
Naval Sketch-Book, or the Service afloat and 
ashore ; with characteristic reminiscences, frag- 
ments, and opinions on professional subjects, 
with copious illustrative notes. By an Officer 
of Rank. 


Also in the press, and nearly ready for pub- 
lication, The Adventures of a Young Rifle- 
man, in the French and English Services, dur- 
ing the War in Spain and Portugal, from 1706 
to 1816; written by himself. The career of 


this young man is said to be simply and plea- | 


santly narrated. There is something peculi- 
arly interesting in the adventures of a soldier 
wandering, without any will or purpose of his 
own, wherever he may be ordered by his supe- 
riors, or by stern necessity. We see the des- 
perate gain of one moment, as madly lost in 
the next ; and in the back ground, opposed to 
very trifling advantages, labour, wounds, sick- 
ness, imprisonment, starvation, and death ! 


Sir Jonah Barrington’s Historic Memoirs of 
Ireland, during his own times, with secret 
memoirs of the Union, have been delayed by 
unforeseen circumstances. The work, how- 
ever, will certainly appear about the time of 
the forthcoming meeting of Parliament 
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A novel, to be entitled the Story of Isabel, 
by the author of “the Favourite of Nature,” 
is announced. 


Two volumes of the History of Painting in 
Italy, from the period of the revival of the Fine 
Arts to the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
translated from the original of Luigi Lanzi, by 

Roscoe, Esq. will speedily be published ; 
and five volumes, demy octavo, will complete 
the work. 


Dr. John Baron has in the press, Delinea- 
tions of the Origin and Progress of various 
Changes of Structure which occur in Man, 
and some of the inferior Animals; being the 
continuation of works already published on this 
subject by the author. 


Mr. Mawe has recently returned from a 
geological tour in Italy, where, we understand, 
he has visited the finest collections, and parti- 
cularly the Vesuvian productions at Naples. 


In the press, and immediately will be pub- 
lished, in 3 volumes 8vo. illustrated by maps, 
plates, &c. &c. Travels of the Russian Mis. 
sion, through Mongolia to China, and Resi- 
dence in Pekin, in the years 1820 and 1821 
By G. Timkowski. 

A new historical Novel is nearly ready for 
publication, entitled Henry the Fourth ; being 
a specimen of Shakspeare’s Plays, furnished, 
in unitation of the Waverley Novels, with the 
manners and customs of the age in which each 
drama’s plot is laid. 


In the press, Sketches selected from the 
Note Book of the late Charles Hamilton, Esq 
By T. K. Hervey, author of Australia. 


The Travellers ; or, Adventures on the Con- 
tinent, in 3 vols. post Svo. are announced. 

A work entitled the Spanish Anthology, is 
announced ; being a translation of the choicest 
specimens of the Spanish Poets, with their 
Biographical Notices, by J. H. Wiffen. In 1 
vol. 8vo. uniform withthe works of Garcilasso 


Mr. Walter, one of the Librarians of the 
British Museum, is preparing for publication. 
a Translation of B. G. Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome. 


We are glad to announce nearly ready for 
publication, a work on a subject either very il! 
understood, or to which the understanding is 
very seldom practically applied—Domestie Ar 
chitecture. It is modestly entitled Half a 
Dozen Hints on the Picturesque, in that class 
of buildings, and consists of nine Designs for 
Gate Lodges, Gamekeepers’ Cottages, & 
with brief letter-press descriptions. 

The Rev. T. Morell, President of Wymond 
ley College, is preparing for the press a conti 
nuation of his Studies in History, in 1 vol. 8vo 
which will contain the Elements of Philosophy 
and Science, from the earliest authentic re 
cords to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In this work it is attempted to trace 
the progress of general knowledge, through all! 
its successive stages of discovery and gradual 
improvement, arranged in chronological order, 
and under the distinct heads of Physical, In- 
tellectual, and Moral Science. 


The Domestic Preacher; or Short Dis 
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courses from the MSS. of some eminent Mi- 
nisters, is announced for publication. 

The author of “ Lasting Impressions” an- 
nounces the Peerless Peer, or the Fortunes of 
Orlando. 

Woodstock: a Tale of the Long Parlia- 
ment; by the author of “ Waverley,” “ Tales 
of the Crusaders,” &c., will be published on 
the 25th of January. 


The Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach 
will be ready in a few days. 

Early in February will be published, Part I. 
of a Catalogue of Old Books for 1826, com- 
prising various collections recently purchased 
in Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and Hol- 
land; combining numerous specimens of the 
early printers, among which are many lexi- 
cons, grammars, bibles, and singular works, 
with copper and wood engravings, not hith- 
erto described by bibliographers; a few earl 
books printed on vellum, some rich illumi- 
nated missals, valuable historical works in va- 
rious languages, including many on Northern 
literature ; a fine collection of books of. prints, 
useful and rare classics: as also Editio Prin- 
cipes, works from the Aldine and Elzevir 
presses, and a valuable collection of works in 
the English language 

A Digest of th Evidence taken before the 
Select Committees of the two Houses of Par- 
liament appointed to inquire into the State of 
Ireland, is preparing for the press, in two vo- 
lumes Svo., accompanied by historical and ex- 
planatory notes. 

We understand that the author of “ Tales of 
the O'Hara Family” is engaged on a histori- 
cal novel. 

A Quarterly Journal will shortly be com- 
meneed at Chepstow, entitled “Oes Lyfr 
Cymreig,” the Welsh Chronicle, and Archaio- 
logieal and Bibliographical Journal: forming 
a museum of rare, valuable, and interestin 
tracts, MSS. and other communications oa 
papers which are not generally known, illus- 
trative of the early history, antiquities, and 
bardism of ,Wales and the Marches; inter- 
spersed with critieal and glossarial notes and 
inquiries. The first number will appear in 
March. 

The Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Ringwood, will 
shortly publish “ Christian Memorials of the 
Nineteenth Century; or, Select Evangelical 
Biography for the last twenty-five years.” 

The Rev. T. H. Horne is preparing for pub- 
lication, a new edition of his manual, entitled 
“ Deism refuted, or, plain Reasons for being 
a Christian,” being an analysis of the first 
volume of his “Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures.” 

The Rev. R. Hoblyn will shortly publish a 
Translation of the first Georgie of Virgil, with 
notes and explanations. ; 
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Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. Old English Drama, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. large 
papers ll. 12s, boards. Shakspeare, 9 vols. 48vo. 2/. 17s. 

vards. Illustrations of ditto, 38 pla 1, 18s. Lard- 
leulus, Sve. 1. 1s, 


oer’g Differential and Integral 
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| boards. Schleiermacher on the Gospel of St. Luke, #vo 
| 13s. boards. Cruttwell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book 
for the Year 1826, 2s. sewed. Crosby's ditto, 2s. sewed. 
Robson's ditto, 2s. sewed. Arnold's Questions to the 


Eton Grammar, 2s. bound. The Plays of Clara 
Gazal, 8vo, 9s. boerds. Memoirs of Monkeys, 12mo. 
6s, Ferdinand Frank, or the Youthfui Days of a 
Musica! Student, 4s. boards. Garland, royal 
8vo. 12s. half-bound. Industry,a Tale of Real Life, 12mo. 

boa ions for the Field Service of Cavalry, 
18mo. 5s. boards, r’s Account of the Expedition to 


Russia, 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. boards. Huie's Family Hymn 
Book, 3s. bds. Steele’s Husbandman’s Calling, 12mo. 3s. 
6d. bds. M*Henry’s Blessings of Friendship, foolseap 
| 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. Hearts of Steel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 
4s. bds, Laconics, Part I. 18mo, 2s. 6. sewed, Heberden’s 
Translation of Cicero’s Letters to Attiens, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 
6s. bls. Strange’s Elements of Hindu Law, 2 vols. royal 
Svo. 1, 15s. bds. Ackermann’s Forget Me Not, for 1829, 
12s. Morehead’s Occasional Sermons, 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. 
Tennant’s John Baliol, 8vo. 6s. sewed. Kenrick’s Exer- 
cises to Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, 8vo. 5s. bds. ‘The 
Amulet, for 1826, 12s. ; large paper, 1. 4s. Sechweighau- 
ser’s Lexicon HMerodoteum, 8vo. 4s. bds. Weldon on the 
Laws of Chemistry, 8vo. 12s. bds. Viger’s Treatise on 
Greek Accents, L2mo. Is. 6d. sewed. Herban, a Poem, 
8vo. 7s. od. bds. Benson's Sermons, Part LV, 8vo. 6s. bds. 
Friendship’s Offering, for 1826, 12s. Goyder’s Manual of 
Infant Schools, 12mo. 5s. bds. Wardlaw’s Sermons, oc- 
casioned by Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse, 8vo. 3s. 
bds. ; 18mo. 2s. bds. Massillon’s Conferenees, translated 
by Boylan, Vol. 1. 8vo. 1. 4s. bds. Rudolphi’s Physio- 
logy, translated by How, Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. bds. Wesiey- 
ana, 18mo. 6s. bds. Anselmo,a Tale of Italy, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 16s. bds. The Prophets and Aposties compared, 
crown 8vo. 4s. bds. Hodson’s Sermons, I2mo. 7s, bids. 
Rowse’s Outlines of Engiish History, 12mo. 5s. bds. Nugee 
Sacrv, square l6mo. 2s. Reports of Sergeant Rough’s 
Case against Governor Murray, 8vo. 88. bds. Woolnoth’s 
Ancient Castles, 2 vols. Svo. 5/.; 4to, 71, 83.5; 4to, India 
Proofs, 10/.; Proofs and Etchings, 14/. 163. Venable’s on 
Diabetes, 8vo. 7s. Od. bds. Shearman on Water in the 
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